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One-Story and Open-Air Schoolhouses in California 


*By WILLIAM C. HAYS 


as recently developed in California, is no 

novelty. When, nearly two thousand years 
ago, young Saul of Tarsus journeyed up to Jeru- 
salem to sit with others ''at the feet of Gama- 
liel,’’ it was into an open-air school that he went 
to hear the distinguished Doctor of the Law. In 
the temple's outer court Saul met with the free- 
born youth of his group, out in the open, under a 
vibrant, clear Oriental sky. When, for a time, the 
weather conditions became less favorable, it was a 
simple matter to withdraw into the high portico 
which surrounded the courtyard, and which offered 
protection from storm or a too sultry sun. When 
biting winds swept down from the snow-clad moun- 
tains of Lebanon, a lee behind some sheltering 
wall, with perhaps a brazier of glowing coals, 
helped to make conditions more endurable. So, 
still, in the unchgnging East, one may see the 
schools of to-day with their semi-isolated groups 
of scholars, whose ages vary all the way from ten 
years to young manhood.  Mustered “аб their 
master's feet,’’ their recitation goes on, with sway 
of body and chanting of voice; learning, as in 
ancient Jerusalem, the Mosaic Law ; in modern 
Cairo, the Koran. 

It was so for the sons of the well-to-do and free- 
born classes. Less fortunate youths of the East 
had no such protection but followed their teachers 
about, to be taught in any chance spaces or re- 
cesses along the wayside or, at least, where street 
commotions were least disconcerting. All the 
East, throughout all times of history, has had its 
schooling in the out of doors. 

In Greece of classic times, even more strikingly 
than in the countries lying along the southeastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, there was a marked 
similarity to conditions as they exist in present- 
day California. This resemblance extends farther 
than to such externals as climate or other natural 
environment. "There were those more significant 
phases of the school problem which are derived 
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from a social organization wherein the life of every 
individual man was, to a degree, a vitally inter- 
woven thread in the fabric of the state. The 
Greek schools were boys' schools, always and ex- 
clusively. During the life period corresponding 
to our children's grade schools, each boy, at- 
tended by his individual pedagogue, went for in- 
struction to some didaskalos, or schoolmaster. The 
institutions conducted by these masters had no 
connection with the state, but were private enter- 
prises of varying degrees of popularity. · Their 
instruction was given for the most part out of 
doors, although the more substantial and prosper- 
ous masters had buildings, furnished and equipped 
more or less completely, according to the bulky 
and complicated needs of their day. The build- 
ings themselves seem to have been mostly in the 
nature of colonnades, lightly constructed, for it is 
related how in a school at Chios the collapse of its 
roof caused the deaths of all but one of the hun- 
dred and twenty boys in attendance. 

Greek youth, like the youth of all other regions 
having a warm climate, matured early, so, at the 
age of sixteen, the young Greek’s education be- 
came a charge of the state, for it was then that he 
was freed from the attendance of his pedagogue 
and entered the gymnasium. Perhaps, in the 
course of time, though never within the scanty 
budgets provided for our schools, either private 
or public, we moderns may acquire some such 
equipments as ancient Greece provided for the 
training of her young men, as exemplified in the 
Gymnasia— the ‘° Асадету,'' and the ‘‘Lyceum”’ 
of Athens, for example. 

“Тһе gymnasia were spacious edifices, sur- 
rounded by gardens and a sacred grove. The 
first entrance was by a square court, two stadia 
(twelve hundred feet) in circumference, encom- 
passed with porticoes and buildings. On three of 
its sides were large halls, provided with seats, in 
which philosophers, rhetoricians, and sophists 
assembled their disciples. On the fourth were 
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rooms for bathing and other practices of the gym- 
nasium. The portico facing the south was double 
to prevent the winter rains, driven by the wind, 
from penetrating into the interior. From this 
court one passed into an enclosure, likewise 
square shaded in the middle by plane trees. A 
range of colonnades extended round three of the 
sides. That which fronted the north had a double 
row of columns, to shelter those who walked there 
in summer from the sun. The 
opposite piazza was called xys/os, in 
the middle of which, and through 
its whole length, they contrived a 
sort of pathway . . . where, shel- 
tered from the weather, and sepa- 
rated from the spectators ranged 
along its sides, the young scholars 
exercised themselves in wrestling. 
Beyond the xysfos was a stadium 
for foot-races.’’ 

The “ Groves of Academe,” by 
the way, furnish us 
more than one close, 
human contact between 
ancient and modern 
times, for the site itself B АА 
had been provided by а Ex р 
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find striking similarities in the conditions which 
have created the types, as well as between the 
types themselves. Let us note the marked geo- 
logical and climatic resemblances between the 
country along the eastern Mediterranean shore 
and the California seacoast lands. 

California! A blue summer sea; seeming end- 
less mountain ranges follow the coast, sometimes 
jutting out into headlands, elsewhere turning back 
from the shore line to make room 
for a few sun-sparkling bays; the 
swift, steep coast water courses 
cut bank-full to overflowing fora 
short period of the year, only to 
sink under the sands and boulders 
during long, protracted seasons of 
dry weather. The temperature 
throughout the year varies but lit- 
tle. In summer there are a few 
days, perhaps ten of them, of con- 
siderable heat, and in winter about 

+ the same number of 
cold days, when thin ice 
forms over small bodies 
of sheltered water. If 
these few extremes are 
eliminated, it is doubt- 
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reclamation project in a 
method quite like those 
of our own day. A low- 
lying malarial district 
of marshy land, having Р 
been bequeathed to Ше Ч 

state Бу Ecadamos, was 


drained and planted т : 


with trees, just as only | 1 БОХ оо 


а few decades ago Ше 
modern Italians re- i РАМ ¿Ray l 
claimed the death-deal- 


ing malarial district Е-І- 
between Salerno and ) цэгээ! энэ 
Pæstum. з эъ; 


It was out doors, in 
the shaded walks and 
large free spaces of the 
Academy, that Aristotle 
taught, as he had pre- 
viously done at Stagira. 

For purposes of com- 
parison it is enlighten- | 
ing to bring together | ^'^" 2 
these antique equip- 
ments and our own Pa- 
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"Oud Fuer Dish of Open Ait Cua Қыс: 


Additions to Polytechnic Elementary School, Pasadena, Cal. 
Elmer Grey, Architect 


ful whether the differ- 
ence in average summer 
and winter tempera- 
Бе tures would exceed ten 
degrges—almost the 
Р . climatic condition of 
( Sicily's east coast. 
ў Likewise there 15 а 
strong resemblance be- 
tween Ше Лота of the 
two countries, so 
marked, indeed, that 
the Californian travel- 
ing the Mediterranean 
borders, or the Greek or 
Italian brought to the 
Pacific Coast, would feel 
equally at home. 

This, of the coast 
country —leaving the 
coast behind, however, 
and going inland, dif- 
ferences of temperature 
become so marked that 
in California one may 
suffer from cold on the 


Ground Floor Plan 


cific Coast schools of 
similar type. One will 
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Polytechnic Elementary School, Pasadena, Cal. 
Myron Hunt & Elmer Grey, Architects 


Fourth of July and from 
heat on New Year's 
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МУКОМ HUNT & ELMER GREY, ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW ALONG OPEN-AIR CORRIDOR 


POLYTECHNIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, PASADENA, CAL. 
MYRON HUNT & ELMER GREY, ARCHITECTS 
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Day, for conditions vary all Ше way from 
the tropical Imperial Valley to the glacial 
higher Sierras. 

Conditions vary, too, even in the same re- 
gion; as, for example, around San Fran- 
cisco Bay, where ten or twelve miles of 
local travel will take one into entirely dis- 
similar exposures and climate. In one dis- 
trict one finds chill, fog-laden winds sweep- 
ing in sometimes day after day straight 
from the sea ; in another, under the shelter 
of the forested coast-range hills and far 
enough south (or north) to be clear of the 
Golden Gate fog zone, it is balmy and often 
almost too warm. 

What, then, is the type of school building 
indicated by natural conditions in the coast 
country of California ? The one-story, open- Corridor, Garfield Intermediate School, Berkeley, Cal. 
air type which logically came into being „5015 YARD с 
ages ago in ancient Greece. 

It will be interesting to analyze some re- 
cent expressions of this type. In its sim- 
plest form, the unit which goes to make up 
the one-story school building is the school- DUE 
room lighted on one long side and paralleled | Ба а 
by a corridor оп theother. Sucharoom has EE ae 
no distinguishing quality, and no special (нез 
virtue, but is іп all respects like Ше basic 
unit of the ‘‘stuffy,’’ multi-storied type of 


CORRIDOR 


Ground Floor Plan 


Street Elevation, Garfield Intermediate School, Berkeley, Cal. 
Coxhead ёс Coxhead, Architects 
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Patio, Grammar School for Crystal School District, Suisun, Cal. 


building all too common everywhere. When, as 
has sometimes been done, two such rooms are 
built side by side, with a closed corridor between 
them, at least one (and that, perhaps, the most 
important) object of the one-story type of school- 
house, namely, airiness, is to all intents and pur- 
poses defeated, even though the windows may 
open largely toward courts or gardens. This ar- 
rangement loses sight, completely, of the funda- 
mental desire to improve hygienic conditions in 
the class room. “here is no possibility of good 
""natural'' cross venti- 
lation, and the weight 
of testimony from ex- 
perienced teachers (at 
least in California) is 
all on the side of natural 
ventilation as against 
any artificial system, 
even the most perfectly 
designed. It is, of 
course, necessary that 
adequate provision 
should be made for arti- 
ficial heating when 
needed, and especially 
to keep the floors dry 
and warm. This 15 an 
“ореп'” country — 
open doored, open win- 
dowed, open minded. 
But ве“ open minded '' 
among teachers, as well 
as among the more in- 
terested of the parents, 
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seem to be of one opin- 
ion,—that artificial ven- 
tilation will not do here. 

Accepting this point 
of view, then, one nat- 
urally looks to cross 
ventilation of some sort, 
and this means not 
merely the providing of 
small, theoretical vents 
and louvres in the wall 
opposite the windows, 
but of large openings 
on the entrance side of 
the room, the doors or- 
dinarily being left open. 
Thus there enters a new 
factor, for under certain 
conditions there is dan- 
ger of too nearly equal- 
ized bi-lateral lighting. However, it is found, 
that when the open corridors are broad enough, 
the little light entering the class rooms from them 
is so diffused that it serves a highly useful pur- 
pose and softens the shadows cast by the usual 
“eft shoulder ’’ illumination. Another, and far 


from negligible function of these broad corridor 
openings will be brought out in discussing the 
psychology of the one-story, open air schoolroom 
in a paper to follow. 

It is this type of unit, then, that is accepted as 
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Exterior, Grammar School for Crystal School District, Suisun, Cal. 
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the basic feature for repetitions, many or few, in 
the composition of the school plan. It is the type, 
no matter what modifications may be dictated by 
local conditions, mainly climatic, such as expo- 
sures to sweeping winds and rains, or local aver- 
ages in temperature. 

When ranges of these units are planned to form 
and enclose two or three sides of a court, the court 
becomes a playground. These typical '' room-and- 
corridor '' units are arranged usually in long, par- 
allel series, the corridors generally facing inward, 
although sometimes conditions of climate, expo- 
sures to unpleasant prevailing winds, or other 
causes indicate a better arrangement ; as, for ex- 
ample, where the wings are 
exact repetitions, but with- 
out reversing room and cor- 
ridor to the right and left 
of a central axis. Some- 
times irregularities of site, 
steep grades or property 
boundaries which are other 
than at right angles may 
dictate corresponding irreg- 
ularities in plan. Not in- 
frequently, too, there may 
result unsymmetrical ar- 
rangements when natural 
growths of trees are to be 


DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE 


c MANUAL 
LASS RoOM| TRAINING 


Ground Floor Plan 


Position of the corridors in wings is due to the direction 
of prevailing winds 


reserved. Some of these irregular arrangements 
are most charming and picturesque, and they gain 
much from the informality which will, for exam- 
ple, leave the broad-spreading shadow under a 
gnarled live oak, to give shelter from the sun in 
the midst of the school's open court yard. 
Probably the earliest, and still, without doubt, 
among the best of all the buildings of this type 
which have come under my notice, is that of the 
Polytechnic (formerly ''Throop') Elementary 
School at Pasadena, of which Myron Hunt and 
Elmer Grey were the original architects, and Mr. 
Grey the architect of the subsequent additions. 
As it is the best, so it is the simplest and least 
— pretentious — least removed 
2 EE from the home environment 
B | to which the average child is 
NN accustomed. Coming here 
to school, the child has no 
need of mental or spiritual 
readjustment; his day's ac- 
tivities continue as usual, 
but merely in a changed lo- 
cation. During his hours 
at home his life goes on 
mostly in the garden, under 
trees, porch, or pergola; it 
is so, too, while he is attend- 
ing school. Looking out 


Bird's-eye Perspective View 
Grammar School for Crystal School District, Suisun, Cal. 
Edwin J. Symmes and Wm. H. Crim, Jr., Associate Architects 
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Теггасе of McChesney Elementary School, Oakland, Cal. 


John J. Donovan, Architect 


This terrace would бе greatly improved by being brought into closer association with nature, 


as tn the case of the Pasadena Polytechnic School 


through the light, scrim curtained windows of the 
class rooms into which he comes, one may see “а 
stretch of green grass, with here and there a tree, 
and one or two twisted vines craning their necks 
to find out what goes on inside.’’ To be sure, 
other children are congregated with him there, 
but they are only his many friends ; his broadened 
family circle. A teacher guides his studies and 
joins in his play — so would his mother or older 
sister, were he yet at home. His allotted times 
with given studies are not long and although he 
uses books, he proves that the school which pro- 
vides occupations 

need seldom set 


broad threshold into a class room, 
and cocking his head to one side, 
then to the other, ‘‘sized up’’ the 
situation, turned, and went back 
outdoors. It was significant that 
the bird’s coming was taken as a 
matter of course: no child stopped 
his occupation, and only one or two 
nearest the door seemed conscious 
of the visit. A teacher told me that 
even when stray dogs unexpectedly 
made free with the open doorway, 
there was no more distraction, and 
I was reminded by contrast of one 
far-off time when a fox terrier at 
large visited the chapel service in 
my own college days. 

Is there some special virtue in 
the unpretentious type of this build- 
ing at Pasadena? І think so. At 
the University of California we now 
gather our architectural classes in 
quarters of most plainly temporary construc- 
tion. From the beginning the place has borne 
an intimate name — “ The Ark." (There was, 
indeed, a striking resemblance between our origi- 
nal small building and the Noah’s Ark of a 
by-gone childhood.) Some day, with the devel- 
opment of the University's permanent build- 
ings, we shall be housed in splendid fireproof 
quarters — perhaps within cut granite walls. 
Will a spiritual something, evasive and pre- 
cious, lose its way on the moving day? Person- 
ally, I have my fears ! 
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tasks. He studies а |. Шыкса 
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doors and beside 
great, cool, shaded 
passageways. He is 
accustomed to visi- 
tors, who may quite 
naturally stop a mo- 
ment to glance into 
the room. Nor are 
these visitors always 
grown-up ““hu- 
mans." While I was 
looking about the 
school an inquisitive 
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robin hopped across 
the cement floored 
passage from the gar- 
den, passed over the 
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Emerson School, Oakland, Cal. 
John J. Donovan and John Galen Howard, Associate Architects 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AZUZA, CAL. ALLISON & ALLISON, ARCHITECTS 


In proportion and simple handling of inexpensive materials this school ts comparable with the Pasadena Polytechnic School 
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MARENGO PRIMARY SCHOOL, ALHAMBRA, CAL. 
ALLISON & ALLISON, ARCHITECIS 


The Motion Picture Theater 


П. PLANNING FOR SIGHT AND PROJECTION LINES 
By CHARLES A. WHITTEMORE 


has been written on the subject of theater 

construction, and that plans and sections 
of many theaters have been published in the 
architectural press, there is a lamentable lack 
of knowledge on the part of many in the archi- 
tectural profession as to the requirements of a 
theater whether it be of the legitimate type, a 
vaudeville house, or motion picture theater. Тһе 
principal stumbling block aside from purely tech- 
nical questions, such as electrical layout, stage 
equipment, etc., seems to be in regard to sight 
lines and, while there is no special trick or con- 
cealed knowledge about this particular factor in 
theater construction, many architects seem to ap- 
proach the layout of a theater with a great deal of 
hesitancy on account of the terrors which the sight 
line problem holds for them. 

It may be well to analyze the steps necessary to 
determine the various divisions of a house before 
giving in detail the elements involved in a solu- 
tion of the sight line problem. 

After the lot has been selected the number of 
seats required is settled. This at once determines 
whether the plan shall include a balcony, or bal- 
cony and gallery, or be a single division type of 
house. "The sight lines of this latter type are so 
simple that for the sake of the complexity of the 
problem the multiple division type will be dis- 
cussed, which naturally will include the other. 

The arrangement of lobbies, stairs, and е!е- 
ments beyond the limits of the auditorium need 
not here be considered, although because of the 
fundamental building law requirements these fac- 
tors limit the seating capacity. Before the layout 
of the balcony and gallery can be definitely deter- 
mined, the lobbies and stairs must be at least 
tentatively located, as these elements control the 
rear balcony and gallery wall line, if the lobbies 
immediately precede and are at the same level as 
the rear rows of seats. Where the mezzanine lob- 
bies and '' vomitories '' are adopted, these consid- 
erations do not exist with the same force, although 
they are still factors in the final determination of 
the seating capacity. 2 

Having located these components the next con- 
sideration is how low to keep the balconies; what 
“head room ’’ over the rear row of seats on the 
floor; what °° clearance '' under the front portion 
of the balcony soffit is necessary. In the deter- 
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mination of these points the structural members 
need careful consideration. Assuming that all 
the features have been provisionally established, 
the sight line layout is to be next worked out. 

The width of the steppings in balcony and gal- 
lery should never be less than 2 feet 6 inches and 
better 2 feet 8 inches if space will allow. The plat- 
form for the front row of seats should be at least 
3 feet wide and the same space should be allowed 
for the rear row. These distances are particularly 
important in balcony and gallery as the steppings 
are not easily changed when once constructed. 
The same dimensions should apply to the seat 
spacing in the orchestra floor, but as this floor is 
usually unbroken, the layout need be exact only to 
determine the location of the stand up rail. 

The distance from the front of the balcony or 
gallery rail is also important as too great an '' over- 
hang ’’ prevents the possibility of a free, open ар- 
pearing auditorium, and the patrons in the rear 
under these ‘‘overhangs’’ feel as though they 
were іп a tunnel. It is not possible to determine 
the distance for every theater on the same basis, 
but if the depth of the balcony equals the distance 
from the front to the curtain line, a good effect 
may be obtained. 

When these essentials have been all tentatively 
located it is necessary next to determine the mini- 
mum amount of stage, scenery, settings, audito- 
rium, etc., necessary to be seen from the least 
desirable seats; how much of the width of the 
back wall of the stage the auditorium as a whole 
should be enabled to have in the range of vision ; 
how much of the height of the proscenium should 
be seen from the back of the auditorium on the 
orchestra floor and in the balcony ; how much of 
the stage and orchestra should be visible from the 
gallery. 

Having determined these points it is simple 
enough to draw lines indicating these rays of vis- 
ion on the section and to arrange the construc- 
tional members of the various parts of the house 
SO as to permit an unobstructed view within the 
limits of these predetermined lines. For example, 
if in Fig. 1 a point be taken on a line 4 feet below 
the level of the stage and 2 feet in advance of the 
curtain line, on the main axis of the auditorium, 
and from this point a line be drawn to the top 
step at the back of the balcony, and if another 
line be taken from a point, say, 18 feet up on the 
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curtain line and carried to a point 4 feet above the 
floor level at the back row of seats in the orches- 
tra floor, the intersection of these lines imme- 
diately locates a point at the front of the balcony, 
and the angle of the line from the point below the 
stage floor previously referred to will determine 
the exact pitch of the rows of seats of the balcony. 
The line indicating the pitch of the seats, it will 
be noted, passes through a point 2 feet 6 inches in 
front of the first riser in the balcony, rather than 
through the exact front of the balcony level itself, 
and in case a broad aisle is used as an interme- 
diate, the steppings to the rear of the broad aisle 
will be higher than those of the front, thus pre- 
serving the same general sight lines. 

In a similar manner, if a line be taken from a 
point 4 feet above the back row of seats of the bal- 
cony to a point, say, 18 feet above the stage on the 
side of the proscenium arch, this line together 
with the sight line from the point below the stage 
to the top step at the back of the gallery will de- 
termine the front of the gallery ; and the pitch of 


Fig. 1. Cross Section through Theater. Showing 
Pitch and Sight Lines, also Rays from Picture Booth 


MOVING PICTURE BOOTH 


the seats in the gallery can be determined in the 
same manner as for the balcony. 

The sight lines above referred to inscribe vari- 
ous spaces which are assumed to be in a plane 
with the main axis line of the auditorium. Тһе 
same principle may be followed in determining 
the sight lines from any seat in the house, always 
revolving the plane of the sight line into the 
plane of the axis, in order to facilitate the pro- 
jection on the main section. 

The arrangement of lines as described will con- 
stitute a sight line arrangement which is as nearly 
ideal as the practical side of the problem will per- 
mit, and in case of extreme congestion in space or if 
it is desired for any special purpose to get a greater 
seating capacity than this layout would permit, 
the sight line points may be taken on the curtain 
line 4 feet below the stage, rather than on a point 
2 feet in advance of the curtain line. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that as this sight line 
point is moved toward the back of the stage, each 
interval toward the rear decreases the visible 
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spaces on the orchestra floor 
from the balcony and gallery. 

This, however, is not the 
whole of the sight line prob- 
lem. Аз Ше seats are 1а14 
out on concentric curves the 
sight line at the extreme right 
or extreme left of the audi- 
torium naturally flattens so 
that the front of the balcony 
or gallery cuts off more or 
less of the sight area from the 
seats in the back of the gal- 
lery or the seats at the back 
and side of the balcony. The 
method of determining the 
limiting points under these 
conditions is exactly the same 
as was followed in establish- 
ing the sight lines along the 
axis of the auditorium in that 
itis a simple matter of pro- 
jection. Where the sight line from the back row 
of seats in the balcony cuts the rail of the boxes, 
if there be such, or cuts the rail of the balcony 
front, the intersection should be projected to the 
axis line of the auditorium, and the intersection 
of the sight line with the point 2 feet in front of 
the curtain line and 4 feet below the stage should 
also be projected to the axis line of the audi- 
torium. In other words, the extreme seats are ге- 
volved about a point at the edge of the proscenium 
opening into a plane parallel with the axis of the 
auditorium. This gives the proper plane in which 
to lay out the sight lines for the extreme seats. 

In the same way the rotation of the extreme 
seats on the orchestra floor into a plane parallel 
with the axis line of the auditorium as illustrated 
in Fig. 2 will show immediately how much of the 
predetermined sight space is cut out by the camber 
or curve of the balcony soffit, and makes possible 
an adjustment of the balcony soffit to increase or 
decrease the range of the sight line from the ex- 
treme seats. 

While a description of the method of working 
out sight lines may sound more or less compli- 
cated, their actual working out can be practically 
accomplished in a very few minutes, and any one 
once having the sight line principle established in 
mind need have no fear of any problem which 
may arise involving its use. 

The sight line layout as above explained and as 
illustrated in Fig. 1 applies only to the type of 
theater having a balcony and gallery, and the 
problem involved in the single division type as 
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Fig. 2. Plan Showing Method of Revolving Sight 
Line from Any Seat into Plane of Main Axis 


illustrated in the preceding article is confined ex- 
clusively to the sight lines for the people on the 
floor. Under such conditions it becomes almost 
identical with the problem for solving the curve of 
the orchestra floor of any type of theater, and it 
might be well to recall to mind the method adopted 
in laying out this factor. 

The distance in elevation between the stage and 
the floor in front of the first row of seats is usu- 
ally 3 feet. From this low point in the orchestra 
floor the level should be carried back approxi- 
matelythree rows. This distance, however, must 
be carefully considered in relation to the distance 
of the picture screen above the stage floor, the 
distance back from the curtain line, and whether 
or not there is an orchestra on the stage or in the 
pit. In each case, however, the sight lines back 
of the first three rows of seats would be solved in 
the same general way, and in case a picture screen 
is set back approximately 14 feet from the curtain 
line (which is the back face of the proscenium 
arch), and is elevated at least 3 feet above the 
floor, the conditions are such that the people in 
the second row can readily see the entire picture 
over the heads of the people in the first row even 
though the seats are on the same level. 

Back of the first three rows of seats the floor 
continues in a rising curve which very closely ap- 
proximates the curve of a parabola, the limiting 
rise of which is 1 foot in five. "This limit is estab- 
lished by law and is maintained for all gradients 
leading toward an exit. In other words, no aisle 
or passageway leading toward an exit from the 
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theater should be built on an incline having a 
greater rise than 1 foot in 5 feet. 

In laying out this curve, if the floor is to be laid 
on a true curve, the front point and the rear point 
having been established, it is customary to ap- 
proximate the curve and then try out the sight 
lines rather than to attempt to accurately estab- 
lish the curve by any formula. 

Many theaters have no curve whatever to the 
orchestra floor, the rise being accomplished by 
sections of flat floor construction at different 
pitches, each section being tangent to what would 
be the true curve in its respective portion of the 
orchestra floor. ` 

Within a very few years the attempt was made 
to lay out a theater with what was called a dished 
Яоог, but this construction has now been obsolete 
бот some time. The dished floor construction is that 
in which the seats are all arranged on concentric 
circles, but each circle instead of being level rises 
from the center to the outer edge. It is almost 
incomprehensible that any one should attempt in 
any practical work to lay out a floor of this char- 
acter as it immediately makes the sight line prob- 
lem of the extreme side seats far more difficult 

. than before, and is the exact reverse of the correct 
and accepted layout for the seats in the balconies 
and galleries in which divisions of the house the 
outside or extreme seats are as a rule lower than 
the seats in the center. 

The orchestra floor should be constructed when 
seats are arranged on the concentric curve plan, 
so that each row of seats is exactly level all the 
way across the house. In the balcony and in the 
gallery, as has been mentioned above, this does 
not hold true, and the camber or drop of the seats 
from the center to the side is one of the problems 
which must be carefully worked out. 


Auditorium Floor Plan 


The reason for this is sufficiently simple, but the 
idea may not occur without a little explanation. 
Assume, for a moment, a person sitting in the rear 
row of seats at the extreme side next to the outside 
wall. Such a person in looking across toward the 
center of the stage or toward the extreme opposite 
side of the stage would have a vision line of a cer- 
tain length and pitch, while in looking at Ше nearer 
side of the proscenium arch the difference in ele-- 
vation between the observer's eye and the stage 
level is exactly the same as in the previous condi- 
tion, but the pitch of the sight line is considerably 
greater. Consequently, in order to givethe people 
on the side of the balcony or gallery a clear un- 
obstructed view of the full opening of the pro- 
scenium arch at or below the stage floor level, it is 
necessary that all those seats immediately in front 
of him should be dropped at a little sharper angle 
than the drop of the seats on the main axis of the 
house. When this point has once been fully estab- 
lished in mind and has been carefully worked out, 
no further troubles need be anticipated except in 
extraordinary construction; but it is a fact that 
the sum of all the difficulties of sight line work in 
theater construction rests in this point and in the 
determination of the sight line for the extreme 
side seat in the rear of the orchestra floor. The 
rear row of seats in balcony or gallery is usually 
made level, and on the extreme side aisles the in- 
tervals or steppings between the front and rear 
rows of seats are equally spaced. This makes a 
gradually increasing height to the steppings as they 
progress from the center to the side. "The legal 


limit to the height of these steppings is 21 inches, 
and where this extreme height is used two inter- 
mediate steps in the aisles must be provided. 
With the advent of motion pictures a new prob- 
lem in sight lines was immediately presented, the 
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Schenley Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF FACADE 


VIEW OF INTERIOR FROM THE STAGE 


SCHENLEY THEATER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
H. E. KENNEDY CO., ARCHITECTS 
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light rays of the picture machines being a new 
factor. The arrangement of the picture booth so 
that these light rays will not interfere with the 
sight lines of the theater, and so that interference 
with the light rays on the part of the audience 
would be impossible, has made the problema little 
more complex. 

It is necessary, therefore, before finally estab- 
lishing the location of the picture booth to project 
rays from the contemplated locations of the various 
machines and check up with the seating layout so 
as to ensure freedom from obstruction. Nothing 
is more annoying to the audience watching the 
picture than to see the top of some one's head 
moving in shadow across the screen or to see some 
mischievous member of the audience raising a 
hand to project a shadow on the screen, and it is 
obvious that if the picture booth be located in back 
of the last row of seats, the possibility of such 
obstructions must be carefully considered. 

In Fig. 1 the rays have been shown projected 
from the picture booth in such a manner as to 
establish the condition where interference is im- 
possible. 

It will be well to give a few general rules as to 
the location of the apertures through which these 
light rays are to pass, but before discussing this 
feature it will also be well to consider the layout 
of the machinery in the booth. 

This layout as used in the better class of houses 
includes three machines — two for picture pro- 
jection and one for stereopticon, ог“ stills.’ The 
machines are so linked together that the shutters 
of each may be operated from one lever so that in 
running a multiple reel feature the transition 
from one machine to another may be made in- 
stantaneously and with practically no break in the 
continuity of the picture. The only adjustment 
required is the natural focus: of two machines on 
the same picture screen. Each of the picture ma- 
chines except the stereopticon has a single aper- 
ture through the wall for the light rays and an 
additional observation hole for the operator to use 
in watching the picture. The stereopticon, how- 
ever, has two apertures, one for each lens, and 
these apertures are located at a different level 
from those of the picture machine. 

The picture machine opening is usually 3 feet 
6 inches from the floor to the center of the open- 
ing. The lower stereopticon opening is usually 
3 feet from the floor, while the upper opening is 
4 feet to 4 feet 6 inches above the floor. 

In laying out the ray lines (Fig. 1) from the 
machine booth a line is drawn from the center of 
the projecting aperture to the top of the screen 
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and another line from the center of aperture to 
the bottom of screen. This establishes the zone 
of light as the spread of rays is supposed to be 
controlled by the lens so as to just encompass the 
size of the picture screen. 

The lower line corresponding to the lower ray 
of light is the one from which the interference on 
the part of the audience might be expected, and 
this point should be not less than 7 feet above the 
back row of seats and approximately 7 feet above 
the front row. 

It is necessary, however, to consider that space 
saving in the cubical contents of the building re- 
quires the ceiling to be maintained at as low a 
level as possible, but not to the extent of causing 
obstruction with the upper ray of light on the part 
of cornice members, beams, etc. For this reason 
the apertures in the booth should be carefully 
located and the ray lines drawn to the screen before 
the ceiling construction is definitely established. 
Care should also be taken that cornices, etc., do not 
reach to such a point as to cause an uncomforta- 
ble reflection from the ray of light that might 
annoy the audience. 

The essential features in sight line layout have 
here been considered and while there are numer- 
ous other problems involved in the proper layout 
of the theater to ensure high range of visibility for 
all of the patrons, the same considerations apply 
to the different seats in the house as have here 
been noted. 

The whole problem is a simple matter of pro- 
jection after the fundamentals have been under- 
stood. 

Reference to Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, in which the 
sight line from seat A has been worked out through 
the intersection of the point B to the screen, 
gives the essential method of working out every 
seat likely to have an obstruction in its range of 
vision, and by taking various sight lines from the 
same seat at different intervals along the curtain 
line the exact outline of the obstruction can be 
plotted. 

Where boxes are used in connection with the 
theater layout, it is quite essential that the sight 
lines through various points on the soffit of the 
boxes should : be worked out, as frequently by a 
slight elevation or a slight decrease in projection 
the obstruction may be entirely cleared from the 
picture. 

The whole problem, then, is one of projection and 
trial and adjustment, and after it has once been 
successfully solved, there will be no further terrors 
for any one who has formally approached it with 
some trepidation. 
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LINDEN COURT, ST. MARTINS, PHILADELPHIA, РА. 
EDMUND B. GILCHRIST, ARCHITECT 
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VIEW LOOKING TOWARD RIGHT FROM WILLOW GROVE AVENUE 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


LINDEN COURT, ST. MARTINS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EDMUND B. GILCHRIST, ARCHITECT 
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Linden Court, St. Martins, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDMUND B. GILCHRIST, ARCHITECT 
By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


PRACTICAL example of judicious plan- 
A ning, reasonably rewarded by profitable ren- 

tals from satisfied and permanent tenants, 
is the group of brick dwellings at St. Martins, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, illustrated in the pre- 
ceding plates. In examining this unit in the de- 
velopment of a residential tract, known as St. 
Martins Green, the clearest conception of its full 
and exact significance will be gained first by not- 
ing the purpose of the general scheme of which it 
is an integral and important part, next by survey- 
ing its execution in detail, and, finally, by pointing 
out its thoroughly practical value as a precedent 
suitable for emulation and adaptation in dealing 
with further solutions of the vexed question of 
suburban or semi-suburban domestic building. 

St. Martins Green is the happy solution of a 
double headed problem — the meeting of housing 
needs, through speculative building for tenancy, 
worked out in conjunction with a coherent program 
of city planning. Because of the seething agita- 
tion over housing conditions in tenement districts 
and industrial settlements, we sometimes fail to 
realize that there is a housing need in our cities 
for people of moderate or comfortable circum- 
stances, and that it is a very real problem more 
and more insistently crying out for solution. The 
accomplished work about St. Martins Green proves 


that housing of this character may be satisfactorily 
and profitably provided by so-called speculative 
building under the right direction, and that the 
process is perfectly compatible both with legiti- 
mate architectural ideals and with sane neighbor- 
hood planning aims. Thanks to one controlling 
and directing influence, in the person of the owner, 
it was possible to make proper allowance for the 
le of the land in planning for conveniently ar- 
ranged groups of houses, each group a consistent 
and complete unit within itself, and all the groups 
bearing sufficient relation to each other to ensure 
harmony in the whole composition. Three archi- 
tects — Messrs. Edmund B. Gilchrist, H. L. Duh- 
ring, Jr., of Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, and Robert 
Rodes McGoodwin — were invited to collaborate in 
preparing a plan for the green and for the grouping 
of the houses to be erected on the adjacent land. 
Тпе several groups were distributed among the 
three architects, and amicable collaboration with 
sufficient latitude for each to work out the ex- 
pression of his individual conceptions in his own 
groups produced as much unity as was desirable 
in the whole undertaking. 

Linden Court, the brick group with which we 
are here particularly concerned, occupies a plot of 
ground, facing south on Willow Grove avenue, 
225 feet long by 125 feet deep, the land sloping 
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Plot Plan of Linden Court, St. Martins, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edmund B. Gilchrist, Architect 


The house shown at the extreme rig ht, while not essentially a component part of the group, was 
designed and so located as to be a connecting link between the group апа the neighboring houses. 
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Porch at Rear ot Architect's Own House 


slightly to the southwest. Had the owner wished 
to do the ordinary, conventional thing, it would 
have been possible to build thereon two groups 
of twin houses, allowing for each а lot 5614 feet 
wide by 125 feet deep, or, if five houses had been 
squeezed in, each could have had 41 feet front. 
In any event, there could have been no particular 
individuality in the scheme, there would inevita- 
bly have been certain undesirable features, and a 
portion of the ground at the rear would have been 
incapable of fulfilling its largest usefulness. Тһе 
cost of construction would have been quite as much 
and probably more than the cost of the sextuple 
grouping around three sides of a quadrangle. 
Тһе plan adopted, however, besides possessing Ше 
merits of individuality and architectural charm, 
along with manifold other points of commendation, 
makes the most economical use of the ground by 
providing for six houses, instead of four or five, 
by utilizing the full depth as well as the full width, 
and by giving all the dwellings the common ad- 
vantage of what would otherwise have been an 
unattractive expanse of back lots. The cost of con- 
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|. struction for the group was 22 cents per 


cubic foot, including plumbing and heating. 

The plans and illustrations will, in the 
main, tell their own story, but some supple- 
mentary explanations and discussion are 
also necessary. Тһе sand faced bricks of 
the walls, laid in Flemish bond, were not 
selected for color, but followed the ordinary 
run of the kiln with such variation as chance 
gave. The trims are of buff Indiana lime- 
stone. For the exterior woodwork, cypress 
was used, painted white with the exception 
of the shutters, which are a dull and moder- 
ately light green. Soft yellow poplar was 
used for all the interior woodwork and 
painted white. Тһе flooring for all the 
porches is of smooth red 6 by 9 deck roof 
tiles laid with wide cement joints. Beneath 
the porches the house walls are smooth 
stucco, whitened, and the texture here, as 
everywhere else both outside and in, has 
been kept smooth, as roughness reduces 
apparent size. Тһе roofs are of gray slate. 

An inspection of the plans will show that 
the houses differ with the exception of the 
two middle ones on the long side facing 
south, which are virtually the same in their 
interior arrangements. This was done be- 
cause the problem of orientation in each 
case required a different solution ; inciden- 
tally greater individuality for each house 
followed as a result. The arrangement of 
the houses about three sides of a quadrangle assures 
the maximum of light and agreeable exposure to 
each house and to every room іп each house. There 
is scarcely a room in the whole group that, has not 
two exposures. One admirable feature, so far as 
abundant light and ventilation are concerned, is 
that the houses are not deep, but spread out with 
long fronts. 

Although the group has been pushed back as 
far as the depth of the plot would allow, so as to 
leave all the space possible for the individual 
gardens and the common grass plot in the quad- 
rangle, enough room for all utilitarian purposes 
has been left in the kitchen yards where the brick 
enclosing walls are high enough for privacy, but 
not too high for ventilation and clothes-drying. 

In design, the back of the group displays little 
less architectural charm than the front, and Mr. 
Gilchrist has treated several features in such a 
way that they agreeably remind one partly of 
Queen Anne's Gate or Grosvenor Road, partly of 
Mr. Lutyens' facile touch. Араш, quite unlike 
any reminiscences from any of these stimulating 
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sources of inspiration, we find refreshing bits like 
the latticed, double decked porch on the garden 
front of the architect's own house. Тһе general 
Queen Anne, Early Georgian aspect of the whole 
composition has a peculiarly appropriate local 
association, for Philadelphia is steeped in Geor- 
gian tradition. And yet there is nothing about 
the Linden Court houses, either inside or outside, 
to suggest pedantic reproduction. Indeed, on the 
contrary, there is noticeable the utmost freedom 
in the handling and adaptation of precedents drawn 
from various sources, and all of them are com- 
pacted into a perfectly congruous whole. То give 
but one or two instances, nearly all the doors in 
the interiors are paneled after an old French 
manner with one large panel below and another 
large panel above, and the two separated by a 
lock rail. The mouldings, however, are English 
rather than French. Again, the shutters are 
Georgian in dimensions, but the heavy, fixed slat- 
ting, obviating all unpleasant rattling, is Italian 
in type, and, it will be noted, is held in place by 
chunky cock moulds. 

The houses, to be sure, are small, but еуегу- 
thing possible has been ingeniously done to allay 
the sense of smallness by restraining the scale of 
all details. Тһе work has been done in a subtle 
way and is thoroughly effective. Instead of de- 
tailing the door and window trims, the door panels 
and other similar items in a scale one would cus- 
tomarily employ in a room of ordinary dimen- 
sions, the proportions have all been pared down 
and attenuated to lines of rather unusual refine- 
ment. Тһе result is agreeable and there 15 а 
perceptible gain in apparent size. In this connec- 
tion, it is worth noting that door and window 
frames are set in flush with the surface of the 
wall and display only the slightest projection of 
moulding beyond the wall surface. Still further, 
the fenestration has been so disposed that there 
are enough unbroken wall spaces to assist the 
sense of roominess and incidentally to facilitate 
the operation of furnishing. Ву judicious plan- 
ning and the employment of these subtle aids, the 
interiors have been endowed with an atmosphere 
that creates the impression of size. 

One of the most commendable features of the 
plan, one that assures a maximum of privacy and 
one, doubtless, that has appealed with unusual 
force to the occupants, is the complete freedom 
and independence of outlook of each of the 
houses. Another factor that contributes to the 
sense of privacy is the position of the [houses 
on three different levels; the variations in grade 
along with low brick retaining walls give enough 
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separateness to prevent the too intimate contigu- 
ity of a Pomander Walk. The occupants of Lin- 
den Court are not forced by circumstances into 
one another’s company, and, if they wish, they 
can live to themselves quite as well as though 
they were in an apartment house. One architect, 
in fact, when he first saw Linden Court, described 
it as an apartment house spread out over the 
ground instead of built up in the air. 

The single house shown on the plot plan and 
connected with its garage by a pergola and 
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Detail of Lattice Porch 
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garden wall, at Ше corner 
of Willow Grove avenue 
and Crefeldt street, while 
not a component part of the 
group was designed in har- 
mony with it. Being partly 
of brick and partly of stucco, 
it serves as а connecting link 
between the Linden Court 
group and the stucco houses 
opposite on the far side of 
Crefeldt street. 

For obvious reasons it is 
not permissible to state the 
rents, but it is permissible 
to say that they are of an 
amount to make the court a 
paying investment, and that 
they are somewhat higher 
than the rents of houses of 
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ably be found to obtain else- 
where equally as well. 

In the case of Linden 
Court, it was a happy stroke 
to put six houses, each pro- 
ducing a good rental, where 
under conventional condi- 
tions only four, or, at the 
most, five houses could have 
been placed. Over and 
above that it is an achieve- 
ment worthy of emulation 
to create а group in which 
every feature of the site and 
of the buildings is made to 
count for its utmost practi- 
cal and artistic value; à 
group whose each unit has 
individuality and privacy; а 
group whose occupants, 


whether they analyze their 
feelings or not, are evi. 


View Looking through Alley Across Front Court 


larger size built in rows, 
in true speculative builder 


style, not very far distant. Тһе wisdom of the  dently responsive to the architectural appeal to 
whole policy of building houses of real architec- their imagination. Linden Court is veritably an 


tural worth for renting purposes has been tested 
and proved by ample experience in the vicinity of 
St. Martins, and the same condition would prob- 


View of Linden Court from the Rear 
Edmund B. Gilchrist, Architect 


exemplification of the truth that beauty pays, and 
that there is no legitimate reason for the desola- 
tion of the usual speculative domestic buildings. 
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The Problem of the General Contractor 


By WILFRED W. BEACH 


I^. the previous paper the author discussed the relations of 
the architect to the contracting system and the evils which 
have come about in its practice to-day that seriously affect 
the profession of architecture. In this article he considers 
the encroachment on the architects’ legitimate field by the 
cost-plus contractor, which adds another phase to the serious 
problem confronting architects. — Editors. 


clients to their best advantage, has built up for 

himself a reputation for fair dealing and finds 
that he can get work from them at first hand, 
why should he trouble himself to hold up the 
hands of architects none too friendly? Why should 
he submit himself to the insulting inferences of 
the general contract form and bond? Following 
the line of least resistance, is it not much simpler 
for him to dub his head-draftsman “ architect '' 
and proceed accordingly? And is this not made 
especially easy by reason of the fact that at least 
half the practitioners of the profession, unbridled 
by law or public standards, are unworthy the ap- 
pellation to which they lay claim ? 

What is an architect but a creator of struc- 
tures? Is this head-draftsman any less an archi- 
tect because his remuneration touches first the hand 
of the contractor after it leaves the owner? The 
report of the Institute Committee on the relation 
of architects to the contracting system, cited in the 
previous paper, advises us that the ‘biggest "' 
architects in the country are often employed and 
directed by the contractors to whom they are sup- 
posed to dictate. How аге the mighty fallen! 

What next ? 

The builder of high class and good repute, who 
thus departs from the bellicose career of the com- 
petitive-bidding contractor and embarks on the 
safe and sane policy of cost-plus building, must 
first add to his reputation the attribute of thor- 
oughgoing responsibility. Не has then gained one 
very considerable point if he proposes to compete 
with architects to their elimination, г.е., he can 
convince his prospective clients that his estimates 
are dependable, can guarantee them in fact, and 
can advertise that he does so. 

Fortunately for the architectural profession, as 
the practice is still most generally conducted, the 
majority of the builders who have thus far elected 
to try cost-plus advertising have not been of the 
dependable kind and the public is still wary of 
them — not forgetting that for decades the соп- 
tractor, in many opinions, has been the very cul- 
prit upon whom the architect has been paid to spy. 


| A contractor, fully equipped to serve his 
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Strange concerns, ''outsiders," may thus be 
viewed with suspicion; but if the owner has a 
friend, a tried and proven builder, who refuses 
to accept work under the Uniform Contract — will 
not submit to the decisions — questionable from 
the contractor's point of view — of a judge whose 
verdicts are paid for by the owner, then will the 
latter give up his favorite builder іп preference 
for his less favored architect? Probably not, es- 
pecially if the contractor is a good business getter 
and can demonstrate that his architectural de- 
partment is as good as that of his competitor. 
АП this we have seen explained. Who can say 
whither it trends ? 

The head of one of the largest, if not е largest, 
contracting concerns in the country, himself a 
financier rather than a builder, refuses to see any 
cause for alarm so far as architects are concerned. 
He insists that his concern adheres strictly to its 
own province and asserts that the friendship of 
architects is of great importance. 

Another such head, no less prominent, recog- 
nizes the increasing predominance of his own 
drafting room and admits that, on simple struc- 
tures, incidental to general engineering construc- 
tion, they find it unnecessary to call in an architect, 
though quite willing to do so, if the client prefers. 

Another frankly admits that, although on 
friendly terms with many architects, he does not 
hesitate to offer the services of his own, if by so 
doing he can land a job before it gets out of 
reach in an office where it will go to competitive 
bidding. 

Still another freely admits that his firm is at 
war with all architects, and secures what work it 
can by belittling them and exaggerating their 
shortcomings. 

These are the attitudes of the '' big fellows.” 
Diligent interrogation will develop the fact that 
they are typical all along the line. It is easy to 
draw any kind of a conclusion according as one's 
own opinions are backed up by the methods of 
practice of any of these builders. 

Now it is quite possible to conceive that the 
'architect'' in such an organization, if а man 
of well rounded ability, might work up into the 
management and control of the machine. The 
fact that such manager has generally been a prac- 
tical builder or a clever financier argues not 
against it. When such a thing shall come about, 
what will be the status of that architect ? 
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When is an architect not an architect? "When 
he becomes a constructionist? Why should that 
be? What makes it so? 

Evidently naught but the dictates of a code of 
ethics. 

But is it not possible that a revision of such 
an ethical code may reveal to us Ше“ constructing 
architect '' and the ‘‘ consulting architect '' where 
we have now only the latter? The engineering 
profession accepts this classification, then goes 
farther and carries its operations well into the field 
of architecture proper, competing with both archi- 
tects and contractors. 

If the builder is to usurp the functions of the 
architect, why should not the architect reciprocate 
and carry his work into the field? He can and 
does, but not to the extent that he should. He 
does it either by a reversion to the separate сой- 
tract method or by himself becoming the cost-plus 
builder. He can do either without violating his 
stringent code of ethics, though that code cripples 
him in the solicitation of business in competition 
with builders not so hampered. But he must 
realize fully the added expense to himself of carry- 
ing on such work by either method. It is such 
service for which the general contractor exacts 
his 5 to 15 per cent. And for this purpose the 
general contractor is supposed to possess an organ- 
ization and equipment capable of tying together 
the work of the various independent trades. Тһе 
architect has no such organization or equipment 
and finds difficulty in persuading the owner that 
they are not needed, or that the architect is en- 
titled to an added commission if he undertakes to 
provide same, or for looking after more numerous 
separate contracts. Some architects have met this 
difficulty by taking bids on both general and sepa- 
rate contracts and proving that the combination of 
separate figures foots up less than the general con- 
tractor's total — as it should, by the difference in 
the amount of his profit. Тһе architect should 
also be able to give the owner lower bids from 
branch contractors. Not that such bidders will 
deliberately figure lower for him, but thatthe gen- 
eral contractor does not ordinarily get many sub- 
bids in each line ёг/охе the job is let. He neither 
has time nor blueprints enough. After the let- 
ting, he takes time and is often not too scrupulous 
about playing one bidder off against another in 
a manner he would not for a moment tolerate in 
connection with his own bidding. The owner 
gains no advantage from this. 

A certain material man states that he makes it 
a point not to give a general contractor his lowest 
price before the letting, as it would only be used 
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for a guide by which his competitors could adjust 
their figures. То what extent such practice is in- 
dulged would be difficult to guess, but it is a noto- 
rious fact, as mentioned by the A. I. A. Committee, 
that many general contractors operate entirely on 
the capital of the supply houses with which they 
deal and that they are perforce compelled to give 
such concerns preference in buying. The archi- 
tect can be supposed to be free from such bias and 
can let his contracts without favor, with every 
advantage to the owner. 

But while it may or may not be essential that 
the architect furnish this field service at a lower 
price than can be done by the general contractor, 
nevertheless the former must, if he undertake it, 
do it as well or better. “This would seem to mean 
that he must be prepared to furnish the miscel- 
laneous equipment and backbone of the building 
organization, now supposed to be in the true prov- 
ince of the general contractor. 

In doing this the architect becomes at once a 
cost-plus constructionist exactly as a contractor 
so operating. For cost-plus service is no more or 
less than the day-work of aforetime, dignified and 
extended. 

In spite of the fact that the typical owner is 
proverbially squeamish and suspicious when em- 
barking on a building venture — has been so for 
ages — yet in all ages there have been men with 
sufficient confidence in their chief artisans to per- 
mit them to carry on their work without previously 
fixing a price. Such day-work building was sup- 
posed to bring» better results to the owner be- 
cause the contractor could have no object in 
skimping the job. If rigid economy was not an 
essence of the operation, the main objection thereto 
was eliminated. 

The ordinary method of charging for such work 
was for the contractor to exact an advance of ten 
cents an hour on each man's time over the price 
actually paid him, the owner also reimbursing for 
all material as billed. It was assumed that the 
builder enjoyed a profit on the latter, though it 
cannot be said that any particular percentage was 
customary. 'The arrangement was based solely 
on the belief of the owner that the contractor 
would treat him right. Naturally it was often 
productive of misunderstandings, disagreements, 
and lawsuits. 

This manner of building was chiefly confined to 
residences, alterations, and such minor construc- 
tion. When architectural service was employed 
incidental thereto, the architect rarely attempted 
to audit accounts; it was not required. In fact, 
he was seldom urged to superintend the work. 
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Naturally, in a method which gave him little 
authority over the builder and which brought but 
part pay for part service, the architect had small 
enthusiasm. “hen too, without a schedule of 
costs in his file, the architect was at Ше mercy of 
the owner in determining the amount on which the 
fee should be reckoned. 

Of course, as in cost-plus building, the owner 
had no guaranty as to how much the work would 
cost nor when it would be completed. It is alleged 
that mechanics and their foremen work appreciably 
more slowly without the stimulus of an exacting 
contract, hence that the expense is also appreciably 
greater. 

The evolution of day-work building into cost- 
plus construction is quite modern, though, as we 
have seen, the latter is merely a rendering of the 
former into more businesslike shape. Тһе same 
basic principle is at the bottom of both plans and 
is the direct antithesis of the fundamental of com- 
petitive bidding contracting. "The present general 
contract form presupposes the dishonesty of the 
contractor, and guards or seeks to guard against 
it. Cost.plus agreements carry the presumption 
that the builder is honest, as well as capable, and 
entitled to the confidence of his employer. Іп 
fact, in this sort of building construction the con- 
tract is merely a memorandum of the understand- 
ing existing between the parties thereto. It is 
quite impossible to write an iron-bound contract 
for any cost-plus arrangement. No scheme of 
supervision can be evolved to cope with it if the 
contractor wishes to swindle. Тһе interjection of 
a third party solely for the purpose of ''keeping 
the contractor honest’’ is superfluous. It can't 
be done any more than that the best of detectives 
can safeguard the honesty of any purchasing 
agent. An attempt to do so would necessitate 
parallel auditing — a considerable expense and 
quite useless because not sufficient for the purpose. 
It would make the builder more careful; that is all. 

Under a lump-sum contract, with a guaranty 
bond, the superintendent has to see that the con- 
tractor builds according to drawings and specifica- 
tions, has to pass upon the merits of material and 
workmanship, explain uncertainties, keep the work 
of different contracts dovetailed, and see the owner 
secure from mechanics' liens. 

Under a cost-plus agreement how are these 
duties multiplied? If an architect undertake to 
superintend such construction, he must do all 
the foregoing, and must besides see that the buy- 
ing is right, that the laborers are properly paid and 
do not shirk, that there is no waste or ''shrink- 
age’’ of material, that time and other accounts are 
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properly kept, and that the payment of bills in- 
curred in the work covers no concealed rebates. 

Verily, a Herculean task ! 

Probably the only reason that an architect 
would wish to supervise such construction would 
be to see that the spirit of his creation were not 
lost. But it is difficult to bring the lay mind to 
realize that all serious architectural work is truly 
creative, which is to say experimental and evolu- 
tionary, and that the designer must follow the 
execution of that work to its end in order to be 
sure that the solution of the problem is the best 
possible in every minute detail. Not appreciating 
this, few owners care to pay for such manner of 
supervision. They may be too prone to think it 
a good deal like asking pay for architect's mis- 
takes, or their avoidance. An owner must be 
broad minded to get the architect's view-point. 

Taken from all angles, there can be small 
room for wonderment that architects do not take 
kindly to cost-plus systems. Even though they 
recognize the theoretical justice of such a plan, 
they also realize how impracticable it is accord- 
ing to present-day methods. 

Another reason why architects taboo cost-plus 
work as a general proposition is that few of the 
contractors with whom each has dealt have in- 
spired these architects with sufficient confidence 
to warrant their unqualified indorsement as pur- 
chasing agents of labor and material in a truly 
altruistic spirit. The system in vogue produces 
too many of the other sort. 

Yet the owner, having acquired the habit, under 
his modern business methods, of placing confi- 
dence in the individuals with whom he deals, does 
manifest a willingness to extend that confidence 
into his building deals, and the architect runs dan- 
ger of being set aside if he object too vigorously. 

Then again, the next step, the architect 25 once 
more set aside and this builder, in the arrogance 
engendered by the confidence thus placed in him, 
also usurps the functions of the architect, and 
cost-plus building likewise proceeds without him. 

Thus, we see, in addition to the great contract- 
ing companies mentioned by the A. I. A. Com- 
mittee and their smaller counterparts, a new 
growth of building companies organized with the 
intent of furnishing architectural service. These 
are not contractors, properly speaking, but °° cost- 
plus constructionists.’’ 

Cost-plus construction varies in form, depend- 
ing upon the outcome of the preliminary arrange- 
ment between owner and builder. While it is 
true that the acceptance of any such method is 
subtended by the confidence of the owner in the 
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constructionist, it does not inevitably follow that 
the latter merits that confidence. In fact, many 
of the mushroom concerns of this description 
that have recently come to the front appear to 
depend more upon their advertising and other 
propaganda for the getting of new business than 
upon the integrity of their performances. Seem- 
ingly the most able employees of such companies 
are their advance agents — their traveling sales- 
men. 

Conferring with these individuals, it is dis- 
covered that they have no fixed price or scale of 
prices. It is their business to make the best deal 
possible, би to make the deal. It is with such a one 
as with the shyster architect, there is money in 
the job at any price. Тһе abuses already grown 
into the system are so great that it is un- 
doubtedly safer for an owner to turn his work 
over on a cost-plus basis to any responsible con- 
tractor of his acquaintance rather than to risk fall- 
ing into the hands of the business procurer of the 
wrong sort. 

The latter may submit any kind of a cost- 
plus plan for consideration. At first he will offer 
to take all the burden of the work off the owner's 
hands, pretending that he is thus going farther 
than architects do, and for this service exact a 
“ modest honorarium ’’ of anywhere from 10 to 20 
per cent of the total cost of the work. He then 
proceeds to elucidate the advantages of his 
method, more especially as practised solely by his 
organization, making these sufficiently numerous 
to offset the loss of a lump-sum contract — of 
not knowing exactly what the structure is to cost. 

“ Our complete organization of experienced and 
efficient architects, engineers, and mechanics, 
and our superior advantages in purchasing, due 
to the enormous quantity of our buying, enable 
us to deliver your finished building at а much 
earlier date and a much lower cost than you 
could possibly accomplish by the old method. In 
addition to which we save you the 5 or 6 per cent 
you would have to pay a first-class architect. 
Our chief architect is as good as the best and his 
forces are mostly college graduates. Besides 
which, we have a first-class corps of engineers 
which your local architect has not. 

“ Moreover, we save you from being fleeced out 
of 50 to 100 per cent profit on your extras, which 
are inevitable under the old system. You know 
some contractors rely solely on their extras for the 
profit on the entire work. Others just make 
' velvet ' of it, but you save all that by our method. 
You can have all the extras you like and they go 
in at the same rate as the balance of the work.’’ 
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“Ви I don't want алу extras. My last building 
was done by a local architect with only fifteen 
dollars for extras, offset by fifty-odd dollars deduc- 
tions. Тһе contractor didn't get rich off that.’’ 

“Ко, perhaps not; but you see we have all 
these other advantages, including the considerable 
saving in rent by starting your construction im- 
mediately, without having to wait three or four 
months for your architect to prepare plans and get 
bids.’’ 

““Now,’’says Mr. Cautious Owner, with awaken- 
ing interest, “you've hit the spot. І want to move 
into my building and rent the upper floors just as 
soon as possible — have half the space spoken for 
now. But I must know first how much it is to 
cost.” 

And they're off. 

It does not occur to Mr. C.O. that hurried owners 
could always have started their construction coin- 
cidental with their planning, and would have more 
often done so, were it not for the superior advan- 
tages of having the drawings completed first. 

In other ways Mr. C. O. is not too trustful — is 
somewhat wary, even though persuaded, largely on 
account of quantities of expensive literature con- 
cerning other work handled by this company, to 
employ thestrangers. He wants to know just when 
his building will be completed, how much the gross 
cost will be, and just what is to be included in that 
cost. Furthermore, he suspects that the smooth 
emissary has not named the lowest fee for which 
his company will undertake the work. After further 
dickering, he finds this to be true and also learns 
that they are willing to have the amount fixed as a 
lump-sum. This they make 6 per cent of the esti- 
mated cost — they would have done it for 5, had 
he but known. 

Next Mr. C. O. discovers that he is not really 
saving the cost of architectural service 27 foto, but 
that he is expected to pay for drafting, blueprint- 
ing, and typewriting as part of the work of con- 
tractor's forces. So he now insists that it be made 
plain as to what '' overhead '' and office expenses 
are to be charged against him. 

These various points having been agreed upon, 
a time for completion set and an estimate of cost 
made, they proceed to the owner's lawyer to havea 
contract drawn. This worthy, not being thoroughly 
familiar with building construction, overlooks the 
fact that it is impossible to make a binding contract 
without having working drawings and specifica- 
tions upon which to found it — and the further fact 
that the proposed agreement is one of mutual con- 
fidence in which the owner is bound to execute his 
part, whether the other party reciprocates or not. 
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The lawyer prepares a form and submits it. The 
owner insists that the maximum cost guess and the 
minimum time guess be made binding parts of the 
contract. Tothis the agent smilingly consents and 
offers not only to guarantee the cost, but to ask no 
commission on any overrun ''except in case of 
considerable changes and construction not origi- 
nally contemplated.” 

The contract is signed and the work begins. 

Behold at once a ‘‘ make-ready '' more elaborate 
than anything heretofore seen in the locality. “The 
owner consults his contract, the only guide he has, 
and finds nothing on the subject. He finds a con- 
siderable office force maintained in a large tempo- 
rary office at the building, and discovers it to be а 
sort of headquarters for the preparation of sketches 
and the soliciting of work іп that locality. But ће 
cannot find whether or not he is paying for time so 
spent, though he knows he is furnishing free rent 
for the purpose. 

He also finds ‘‘considerable changes and соп- 
struction not originally contemplated ' from the 
very beginning when $10,000 is demanded for pil- 
ing not at first thought necessary. The building 
is carried to completion four months after the date 
set and at a cost considerably above the original 
estimate. The owner learns that his '' contract '' 
was no contract at all, except as it carried his own 
obligation to pay, which he does. Being a ‘‘ good 
sport,’’ he takes his medicine and keeps still, even 
when his demand for a statement that can be 
audited is met by the naive rejoinder of a ‘‘certi- 
fied” accountant — in the employ of the builder — 
tothe effect that, inasmuch as he discovered that 
the builder had not made his stipulated fee out of 
the work, no further statement is necessary. 

And because Mr. Cautious Owner keeps still or 
has not done other building with which he can 
make comparison, the cost-plus plan of building 
is apparently growing in favor. This must be 
simply because it appeals to some business men as 
a fair and just way of undertaking a building ven- 
ture. Not being thoroughly versed in building 
matters, they cannot realize how remote we still 
are from the ideal conditions upon which sound 
cost-plus construction must be founded. Even 
those concerns working under such system, which 
may be assumed to be absolutely honorable in 
their intent, find that intent circumscribed by two 
difficult entanglements. They may administer 
their business affairs in the most approved fashion. 
Their drafting room may be presided over by a 
man quite deserving of the title of °‘ architect,” 
and the designers and draftsmen under him may 
be as good as can be had. And they may thus 
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offer formidable competition to the highest type 
practitioners whose ethical scruples forbid the 
too assiduous soliciting of. business — business 
soliciting being ever the most highly developed 
department of the cost-plus builder. 

But they have not yet been able to practise 
their own preachments and award sub-contracts 
on their structures in the same manner their own 
work was taken; nor have they been able to con- 
trol the militant building trades union. 

Now if it be probable, as some prophesy, that 
the cost-plus plan of building is to continue with 
а steady growth and eventually supplant the com- 
petitive system of contracting, it behooves the 
architect not only to determine his place in the 
scheme, but to do as the A. I. A. Committee sug- 
gested — begin to deal with the men who 49 the 
work. 

Militant trades unionism has made longer strides 
in the building trades than in any others largely 
on account of the general contract system. In 
other lines the delegates of unions have dealt 
directly with their paymasters, thus encountering 
more resistance. In the case of the contractor, 
his output had no fixed price and he cared little 
what he paid his men, just so it was not in excess 
of what his competitors paid, and that no change 
in wages came on work already contracted for. 
The result was that union victories were easily 
won, and understandings easily effected whereby 
associations of contractors employed only union 
men, who in turn would only work for association 
employers. Such understandings, illegal though 
they be, are still in force in some of our large 
cities. 

Whether we as individuals worry most over the 
high cost of champagne and grand opera seats, or 
are skimped to pay for gasoline and movie tickets, 
few of us are complaining because of the high wage 
of any one else. Why should we worry if the 
brick mason and plasterer draw more per week than 
the college graduate who so skilfully and sketchily 
crosses his corners on tracings the while he forgets 
to check the adjoining figures? If the latter pre- 
ferred to do the work with a trowel, no doubt he 
could change his calling. Some have done it. 
Others should. 

But where the architect and owner have just 
cause for complaint against the labor unions— and 
this strikes at the root of their present form of 
organization — is that the principle they labor the 
hardest to inculcate in their propaganda teaches 
the utter selfishness of their motive — the render- 
ing of minimum service for maximum toll. So 
thoroughly is this principle rendered into practice 
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that the apprentice no longer exists in the build- 
ing trades; he has almost disappeared from the 
shops. 

Already we have a dearth of skilled men on our 
structures, competent testimony as tothe efficiency 
of their methods. Everywhere architects complain 
of the low class work offered for acceptance and 
only in the largest cities is better to be had. And 
here is the problem that architects must squarely 
face, sooner or later. 

The architects of the large cities are the last to 
experience this scarcity of good mechanics; hence, 
inasmuch as the government of the Institute and 
the shaping of its policies are in the hands of 
these architects, others must wait for them to act 
— but the problem must be faced. It must be 
met regardless of the problem of the general 
contractor, but must be dealt with more quickly 


if the other problem likewise becomes more ur- 
gent, because of its fundamental importance. 

How is it to bemet? "There seems to be but one 
way — through the trade schools. 

How architects or the Institute will work through 
these and larger schools of their kind to get an 
output that will eventually supplant and surpass 
the present mediocrity in. the building trades, 
should have the attention of an Institute committee 
at the present time if the profession of architecture 
is a living thing, having as its aim the production 
of finished structures as fitting monuments to its 
genius. If, on the other hand, it be only a liveli- 
hood, or a fine art having its satisfaction in its 
drawings — if it be either of these, let it drift as at 
present, until supplanted by the more virile, if less 
ethical, process of the more enterprising builders. 
To lapse into the vernacular, ‘‘ Where are we at?” 
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Administration Building of the Essex County Park Commission 
Newark, N. J. 
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executives of the Essex County Park Depart- 

ment, is located on a spur of Branch Brook 
Park at Sixth and Clifford avenues in the city of 
Newark. Тһе site had a considerable grade from 
front to back, which permitted entrances to the 
building on two different levels. Тһе basement 
garage, work shops, and storage are entered from 
the lower rear street level, while the main entrance 
to the first floor is on the upper level fronting on 
a garden forecourt and the park. 

The building contains offices for the Superin- 
tendent of Parks and his various heads of depart- 
ments, together with the associated clerical and 
drafting forces. It provides, in addition, head- 
quarters for the Park Police and a suite of rooms 
for meetings of the Board of Commissioners for 
use when occasion demands. 


ре building, containing offices of the main 


The building in type is essentially an office 
structure, and the finish of the interior is conse- 
quently of the simplest character. The structural 
walls, exterior and interior, are of hollow tile, with 
fireproof floor construction. The exterior facing 
isof rough textured brick laid in Flemish bond and 
ranging in color from buff to light brown. The 
terra cotta used in the cornice, belt courses, and 
around the entrance is light brown in color, with 
the ornament executed in low relief. Тһе soffit 
of the arched entrance loggia and the frieze under 
the wide overhang of the tiled roof are plaster with 
allegorical decoration in color, painted by Mrs. 
Edith M. Magonigle — an example of mural design 
in harmonious relation to architecture. The frieze 
is pierced at intervals with windows behind heavy 
grilles that have been painted and checkered to con- 
form to the colorful devices of the panels. 
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ITH this number we institute a new size for the page of THE ARCHITECTURAL 

Еовом. Тһе change is made Кош 10% x 1334 inches to 9 x 12 inches. Тһе 
greatest reduction has been made in margins rather than in that portion of the page 
which is given over to type matter and illustrations. Ву referring to the rule shown оп 
this page it will be seen at once just what the actual reduction is in text pages, and 
again by referring to Plate 1 comparison may be made between the former size and 
the new for plate illustrations. 

In changing to another size we have been influenced by practical considerations, аП 
of which were carefully weighed. It is our conviction that although size and bulk have 
been reduced, affording greater ease in handling, the value of our work to the subscriber 
will not be diminished — on the contrary it is our purpose to increase that value. Again 
by making the reduction, we have approximated the limits recommended for the standard- 
izing of all class publications. Any saving effected as a result of our new page dimen- 
sions will be shared, in one way or another, with the subscriber. We feel certain that 
the step taken is in the right direction ; that it is progressive, and that it will enable us 
to render a larger service at a minimum price. — The Publishers. 


RCHITECTURE is one of the few profes- hand, there never has been a time in the history of 
sions which has not constructively organized our country when other fields of endeavor were so 
its efforts in the direction of properly coping with tremendously overwhelmed with unfilled orders 
the present unusual situation. When any one and showed such accumulated profits. The natural 
cries '' wolf," architects seem to adopt imme- tendency and the natural aftermath of the war 
diately a pessimistic policy and draw more closely conditions will be to divert into legitimate, sound 
within their shell and think how bad the future is business channels these profits which have been 
going to be. This is so injurious to the profes- made possible by the conditions of war. 
sion itself and to the public at large that it is time Every architect should endeavor to prevent the 
something was done to stimulate efforts and co- diversion of the funds accumulated at the present 
ordinate endeavors with the other fields of industry. time from real estate and building developments 
Business is good in most lines. Money is plen- in general and assist in presenting legitimate in- 
tiful and may be had on relatively easy terms for vestment possibilities to those in whose charge the 
legitimate projects, and the real estate market war profits are now placed. Тһе recent bond issue 
shows strong indications of activity which will in- andthesubscription to the American Red Cross are 
crease rather than decrease. There is, then, no sufficient indications of the fact that at present 
real reason why architects acting within the limits there is no lack of money in the country. "This 
of the prescribed code of ethics should find them- surplus money might well be diverted in part, at 
selves without sufficient work to be remunerative. least, to building and real estate development 
It is obvious that conditions at the present time channels. 
are not conducive to the same volume of business The architect is in the position of an arbiter or 
as during times of peace and prosperity. Тһе de- judge and his judgment, if sound, affects not only 
mand of the government for materials and sup- the owner of real estate and the prospective prop- 
plies for the construction of the various buildings,  erty owner, but also contractors, material men, and 
ships, etc., which are now under way or projected, labor. 
is, of course, unprecedented in our history. Con- Real estate brokers depend in large measure on 
tractors are not able at the present, time to fore- the judgment of architects as to the merit of а 
cast what the future prices of materials may be or project and also asto the possible resultant profits. 
what deliveries they may expect from factory or It is imperative, therefore, that each architect 
mill. Prices are following the economic law of should be conservatively optimistic rather than 
"supply and demand,” and are at a point which stampeded into a pessimistic view of the building 
at first glance seems prohibitive. On the other and industrial situation, and form an opinion of 
30 
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business conditions based on a careful analysis of 
the real estate and money markets, as well as the 
material and labor fields. 

Suppose that the lack of building should be 
based on a fundamentally sound economic basis. 
There are other fields than the commercial and 
public buildings which the architect can investigate 
and toward which he can direct his energies. Un- 
doubtedly this would tend to maintain his business 
and furnish employment to men in his own office 
as well as men under the direction of the various 
contractors who would be affiliated with the work. 

In war times the building of munition factories, 
cantonments, base hospitals, and buildings of like 
character afford an unusual opportunity for the 
engineer, but this is a field in which the architect 
should become interested and which belongs to 
him as legitimately as do commercial buildings 
and residences. 

It may be a debatable point as to whether or 
not an architect can be more efficient in the con- 
struction of factory buildings than the engineer ; 
but it is not debatable as to which is likely to pro- 
duce the better results, when utility combined with 
beauty are considered. "The architect should en- 
deavor to get some of this work and show to the 
country that buildings of a similar character con- 
structed by engineers, while possibly beyond 
criticism from the standpoint of construction, do 
not present the same attractive appearance as the 
solution of the problem rendered by the architect. 

In such problems architects can efficiently con- 
trovert the idea that none but an engineer can 
successfully build economically and still give the 
owner the same arrangement and layout so that 
his business will be conducted with the minimum 
of wasted effort. 

Many laymen consider an architect as an artist 
who loves to dabble in colors and consider prob- 
lems in zesthetics and who objects to regard seri- 
ously the importance of constructional elements or 
details of even lesser importance. They also feel 
that an architect's first tendency is to set aside all 
ideas the owners may present and force the accep- 
tance of his own opinions regardless of the cost of 
the completed operations. This is only too true 
in some instances, but it is not true of the whole 
profession. 

Many engineers regard the services of the archi- 
tect as an unnecessary and expensive luxury. 
Why? Because some architects turn to engineers 
for a solution of the simplest problems which they 
themselves should be able to solve and which they 
must solve if they wish to gain business under 
conditions such as now exist in the building field. 
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Very many architects hesitate in '' going after 
work,’’ fearing that they would violate the code, 
of ethics of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects— but this is not necessarily so. An architect 
has certain legitimate ways of securing business 
without competition or without entering the field 
of other architects and endeavoring to steal their 
commissions. The architect who sits quietly in 
his office and does only such business as comes to 
him rather than use all possible efforts to get new 
business through his own efforts, is the one who 
to-day is probably most surely criticizing the 
‘high prices '' and bewailing his fate. 

Prices are high. "There is no advantage in try- 
ing to argue otherwise. But will they ever be 
lower, taken as a whole, and under what condi- 
tions? If weassume that the price of building 
materials is the only thing which has advanced, 
the relative purchasing power of the dollar has 
been terribly distorted, and an investor would be 
unwise in doing anything except what is actually 
necessary in the building or investment line. 
Such a condition, however, does not exist, and 
while building materials are high, almost every- 
thing else is equally so, and it is plainly the duty 
of architects to call to their clients' attention the 
fact that the relation between prices of building 
materials and other staples is relatively about the 
same now as it was in 1914 before the war, or as 
it was in 1897. : 

In the period immediately following a declara- 
tion of war, the countries involved must undergo 
а readjustment. Тһе extent of this is dependent 
upon the previous preparation for the crisis. We 
inthis country were not prepared either in a mili- 
tary or a business sense, and it is obvious that our 
readjustment must be accompanied by a condition 
more or less chaotic. After the country, however, 
has fully realized the seriousness of the work before 
itand adjusted itself to the new conditions, business 
will move on in as brisk and systematic a manner 
as before. It is up to architects to do their part. 
We can afford no ''slackers'' in the profession. 
Each one must do all he can to keep business as 
nearly normal as possible. 

If business does not come in fast enough, go out 
and get it. If estimates come in unusually high, 
го out and discover the cause and, if necessary, 
vary construction and materials to produce the 
desired results. If steel is not obtainable, use 
something else. Invent new methods of construc- 
tion or combine parts of various systems. What- 
ever is done, or left undone, do not complain of 
lack of business until every effort has been put 
forth to find it or create a demand for it. 
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There are in every city many opportunities for 
building, real estate development, and remodeling 
which in times of peace are not promoted. These 
may be brought into the market by a little extra 
effort on the part of the architect. An architect 
has ideas which are valuable and there is no good 
reason why he should not present his ideas through 
personal effort, provided he respects the ethics and 
dignity of the profession. 

The thing for all members of the profession to 
do is to °° get busy." Nothing can be gained by 
sitting around waiting for peace, and not much 
more can be gained by sitting around waiting for 
business. Present conditions may, after all, de- 
velop intoan opportunity to show the stuff of which 
we are made. We must fight by the side of the 
army and navy and give them support by main- 
taining business rather than repressing it. Do 
your part and do it now. 


BOOK NOTES 


SPANISH ARCHITECTURE ОЕ THE SIXTEENTH 
Century. By Arthur Byne and Mildred Stap- 
ley. 436 pages. 80 plates. 140 text illustrations. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. Price, $7.50. 

The period of the Renaissance in most of the 
European countries has received copious study 
and attention from the many critics and students 
of architecture, and it has been a general thought 
that little more was to be said or discovered. One 
country, however, still remains as a fertile source 
of new inspiration for the student — Spain with its 
many marvelous examples of elaborately decorated 
civil buildings erected in the sixteenth century. 
In the limited survey of Spanish architecture that 
had been made previously, attention was confined 
chiefly to the Gothic period which preceded the 
Renaissance, ignoring that distinctively individual 
architecture called Plateresque founded upon Ше 
picturesque semi-Moorish stucco architecture. 

In the present book the authors have made a 
study of this sixteenth century architecture and 
present to their readers a general view of the sub- 
ject which should have a wide appeal. "Their re- 
cent book, ‘‘Rejeria of the Spanish Renaissance,’’ 
treating of the beautiful iron work of the same 
period, gives ample proof of their sympathetic 
appreciation of the style and their ability to trans- 
mit its beauty through the medium of text and 
illustrations to their readers. 

Те text presents a brief historical sketch of the 
development of the style in Spain, biographical 
matter concerning its chief exponents, and a dis- 
cussion of the Spanish domestic plan, together 
with critical appreciation of the more famous 
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buildings. The volume was written primarily as 
a practical book for architects, but its story is told 
so interestingly and its illustrations so adequate 
that it will be found entertaining at any time and 
for any person desiring to acquaint himself with 
the history of the period. 

City PLANNING PROGRESS — 1917. Compiled 
by the Committee on Town Planning of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. Edited by George B. 
Ford. 207 pages. 228 illustrations. Тһе Journal 
of the American Institute of Architects. The 
Octagon, Washington, D. C. $1.50 paper. $2.00 
cloth. Postage, 20 cents extra. 

In its publication of °“ City Planning Progress 
in the United States, 1917,"' the Institute's Com- 
mittee on Town Planning has brought to comple- 
tion a most comprehensive digest of the subject. 
Тһе data covers what has been accomplished, or 
is projected, in city planning in all cities of the 
United States of over 25,000 inhabitants, and in a 
few cities and towns where the population is even 
smaller but where the work is of special interest. 
'The mass of material thus obtained has been so con- 
densed and the unimportant and irrelevant matter 
so fully eliminated, that there is told in something 
less than 200 pages, clearly and interestingly, the 
city planning ambitions and achievements of be- 
tween two and three hundred communities, accom- 
panied by pertinent illustrations. 

Its contents is furthermore of exceptional timeli- 
ness, for events happening as recently as a month 
before its publication are fully described. It is in 
all the most complete and authoritative treatment 
of the subject to be obtained to date and as such 
should meet with favor from architects and all 
others interested in this subject which. has such 
an important bearing on future social conditions. 

MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOL BuILD- 


INGS. By Harold L. Ай, M.E. 111 pages. 160 
illustrations. Cloth. 8 by 10% inches. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. Price, $2.50. 


The successful operation of the modern school 
building depends to such an extent upon its me- 
chanical equipment that the problem of selecting 
and making provision for such equipment is one 
of the serious duties of the architect. In the pres- 
ent book there is brought together detailed con- 
sideration of heating and ventilation, toilet room 
and other plumbing fixtures, water 5ystems, sew- 
age disposal, power plant, swimming pools, elec- 
tric lighting, vacuum cleaning, and fire protection. 
As an outgrowth of practical experience on the 
part of the author this book should prove a ready 
and useful reference in any architect's office con- 
cerned with the design of schools. 
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Catholic Church Architecture 
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in America have been for years the object 

of vivacious criticism. Much of this, though 
in the main sympathetic,— perhaps because it was 
sympathetic, — has been harsh criticism. It has 
not been unjust, but it has occasionally been un- 
gracious. Something may be gained, perhaps, by 
a straightforward discussion of the principles by 
which Catholic church art may actually be made 
better. 

That architecture is an art and not merely a 
mathematical science, is too obvious to need em- 
phasis, and yet, if the Catholic church is to regain 
its artistic prestige, this must be an active princi- 
ple. Like literary art, architecture has its canons 
of taste. They may be more vague to the average 
perception, but they are perceivable and are en- 
titled to the same measure of consideration., 
Nevertheless, the most untrained opinion is im- 
patient at the suggestion of authority in matters 
of architecture. Many who would be timid about 
aliterary judgment will pronounce instant verdict 
on the design of a cathedral. “Т don't know 
.much about architecture, but I know what I like,’’ 
is familiar hearing. Sometimes modesty speaks 
in this — usually it is anarchy ! 

Тпеге is instruction in the experience of a рго- 
fessor of architecture who recently judged a group 
of competitive designs for a Protestant church in 
a city well known as a musical center. First 
award was given to a distinguished Gothic design, 
graceful and reticent, the roof lines delicately 
terminating in a slender fléche, after the French 
manner. When the decision was proclaimed to 
the committee, there was a chorus of protest. 
"I don't perceive the superiority," said one. 
“То you mean to tell us,” said another, “that 
this is the best design submitted — this which 
has no tower, when some of the others have actu- 
al two?" And there was much murmuring. 
“ Gentlemen," said the professor, "two towers 
are not of necessity an artistic merit — they must 
first be good towers. "Those you indicate are, 


ШТ standards of ecclesiastical architecture 
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on the contrary, bad. Sainte-Chapelle, the purest 
Gothic building in existence, is proof enough that 
even опе may be superfluous.” They were still 
unconvinced. ‘° You need not accept my verdict," 
continued the professor. °‘ It lies with you finally 
to decide whether you shall spend $250,000 for an 
illiterate piece of architecture which can appeal 
only to untrained taste.  Cultivated opinion is 
bound to condemn it. Are you so indifferent to 
such opinion? You have a symphony orchestra 
in your city which is held in high respect by musi- 
cal critics throughout the country. Тһе majority 
of your citizens don't attend its concerts. But is 
there one of you who is indifferent to its presence ? 
Are not you prouder of your city because of it? 
Now the same high quality which gives distinction 
to your musical organization is present in the de- 
sign I recommend to you. Execute it and you will 
soon be made conscious that you have a scholarly 
work of ecclesiastical art in your midst.’ ’ The 
principle of authority was perceived and the design 
was adopted unanimously. 

It is clear that, if we are to challenge critical 
approval of our buildings, we must, instead of 
interposing merely average taste in the shaping 
of them, have intellectual standards of architec- 
ture. Inferior architecture, moreover, is extrav- 
agance. Frequently $30,000 to six times the 
sum is spent to provide for a congregation of a 
thousand people, the physical requirements of 
divine worship, when less than $10,000 will pro- 
vide a habitable covering. Wherefore the gen- 
erosity ? Not for increase of utility, but to secure, 
as far as the means will admit, a house worthy 
of its sacred destination. It is desired to have it 
beautiful and dignified— in other words, artistic. 
Every cent that is expended beyond $10,000, then, 
is expended for art, and for nothing else. If the 
issue be not art, if the intention be frustrated by 
ignorant hands, who shall account for the eco- 
nomic waste ?- 

To have art, we must have artists, and by 


'' artists,’’ — for there is no word more constantly 
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misapplied — I mean men of unquestioned skill 
and authority. We must seek the sources of true 
art production instead of complacently accepting. 
what the highly organized commerce of to-day 
offers at our doors. For art is not to be had 
merely by paying for it. То select an architect 
as one would select a hardware dealer, assuming 
that one is as good as another, is being simply 
unintelligent at the critical moment. Neither is it 
of necessity intelligence to employ him to design 
a church because he has already designed forty. 
In the present state of our art it may be quite as 
safely assumed that he has furnished forty reasons 
why he should not be entrusted with another. 
'The real test of an architect's ability lies in the 
judgment of his own profession. If he has 
gained no eminence there, it is because he has 
earned none. Тһе belief obtains that the service 
of those whoare thus particularly skilled is expen- 
sive service. This ought to be well founded, but 
it isn't, as the good architect and the bad fare 
equally. This leads us to the important question 
of architecture and economics. 

Those who are convinced that Catholic church 
architecture exhibits artistic inferiority, are apt to 
plead that it is necessitated by the comparative 
poverty of the Church. It is true the Church is 
not wealthy nor, for its full beneficence, should it 
be so. But art may glorify poverty as well as 
riches. То say that the progress of Christian 
architecture is hindered by lack of means, is to 
maintain that there is an essential relation be- 
tween the value of a work of art and the cost of 
the material of which it is composed. In one of 
our leading eastern cities there is a modest little 
building set almost in the shadow of a grandiose 
structure representing the expenditure of mil- 
lions. By the discerning all over the country the 
humbler one is deemed artistically priceless, the 
other is execrated. It is not the economic limita- 
tion itself, but the abuse of it, which causes mis- 
chief. Instead of realizing the truth that a 
simple brick parish church may be made, in point 
of architectural quality, better than a cathedral, 
the financial limitations are supinely accepted as 
a humiliating and hopeless obstacle. Instead of 
building modestly when the parish purse is light, 
more often is it the custom perversely to reach 
out for pompous types of architecture which cannot 
be vitalized. 

Are not all architects familiar with the Gothic 
church with the copper clerestory and the wooden 
pinnacles, in the interior of which the plaster 
enters into the design not merely as a wall cover- 
ing, but as a structural material which, springing 
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jauntily from engaged columns, soars into elabo- 
rate vaulting after the manner of old European 
cathedrals? Yet, of all styles of architecture, the 
Gothic can least afford to be without structural in- 
tegrity. And the pity of it is that the expenditure 
represented in this sort of thing, had it been con- 
trolled by good taste, might have given so many 
examples of good instead of bad architecture. To 
be really artistic, churches need be neither costly 
nor elaborate. "They should be, on the contrary, 
more simple, if only they be more thoughtful also. 
If good art is to be had, the lesson architects must 
learn from the modest means at their disposal is to 
make their churches modest, too ! 

But let us deal with some of the typical problems 
in the concrete. By discussing, in their order, 
the buildings of the village church, the town or 
suburban church, and the city church, we shall 
develop the chief principles which should govern 
their design. 

The Village Church. Аза nation we have rela- 
tively few villages. We are a gregarious people. 
Our lesser communities are generally merely big 
townsinthe making. Their lifeand habit of mind 
are of the town, for the trolley car is universal, and 
so is the morning paper, and it is a far corner, 
indeed, where some subtle influence does not pene- 
trate of the New York of yesterday afternoon. For 
all this there are many happy communities, by no 
means remote from cities, which, in the indepen- 
dence of their being and the simplicity of their 
habit, furnish good reason for some words on the 
village church. In considering this type only the 
principles of taste need be discussed. 

The best ideal of the village church is derived 
from our memory of the charming little rustic 
churches of France and England. And it would 
assuredly be difficult to imagine a rarer comity be- 
tween architecture and untrained nature than that 
exemplified in the little ivy-clad, Gothic churches 
of some of the English counties. Art could not 
be less sophisticated. So simple and unconscious 
are they, so completely are they shorn of the mere 
ornamenta of Gothic that, were it not for their 
modest mullioned windows, they could scarcely be 
classified. Indeed, their charm may almost be said 
to consist in their independence of mere ‘‘style’’ 
— in the universal appeal, rather, of their repose 
and simplicity and their perfect sympathy with 
their environment. 

It is an architectural axiom that the building 
shall be appropriate not merely to its purpose, but 
to its surroundings. А structure which may be 
admirable in the city may not be at all admirable 
in the country. Why is this? In the city, by 
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reason of its life, the physical conditions are for- 
mal and conventional. Nature is pushed outside 
the big boundaries. It may not dictate the aspect 
of things. When there is need that it be en- 
gaged it, too, must be formalized. "There the 
trees appear in flanking geometrical lines up the 
boulevards, the shrubs are pruned and persuaded 
to mathematical precision, and the grass in the 
public places is squared, circled, crescented, and 


octagonized into conventional subordination. 
Art, not nature, is in control. In the village, 
however, nature is at the doors. Art, then, be- 


comes the servant, for architecture can furnish 
forth nothing so beautiful as a rolling green sward 
and a group of noble trees. 

The village church, then, must be picturesque 
— it owes that to its environment. Who does not 
know of instances of the selfishness which builds 
with no thought of what is due to the locality, to 
the serious injury of a beautiful neighborhood, 
and the outrage of local patriotism ? It should be 
built, if possible, from materials of the locality. 
If field stone is to be had, nothing could be bet- 
ter. The ivy will cling to it, and surely there 
is lovely symbolism in such contact. But even 
wood may serve, and serve admirably, if it be 
cased with the shingle, for the clapboard is an 
abomination! Shingled walls with gables of half- 
timber and cement may be made an attractive 
combination of materials. The nature of the 
structure should be primitively simple. There 
should be no aping of the forms of ambitious archi- 
tecture. Such effort is most inartistic and the 
effect invariably distressing. In the design of 
the village church nothing could be in worse taste 
than the introduction of the meaningless pointed 
vaultings of lath and gaudily tinted plaster. 
How much finer is the sentiment of that roof 
whose honest beams reveal their sturdy purpose ! 
It is a sentiment of which there is regrettably too 
little in our minor Catholic buildings. Indeed, it 
is usual to associate the naive type of village 
church with Protestantism — why, I have never 
been able to understand, for France and Ireland 
have thousands of such. 

The Town or Suburban Church. We come now 
to what may be considered the most typical archi- 
tectural problem — how to build fittingly for a 
congregation of a thousand people. Obviously, 
we must confine ourselves in its discussion to 
general conditions, since the problem is susceptible 
of many solutions, depending on the immediate 
conditions of site, environment, climate, and nat- 
ural resource. 


The first consideration is the plan. The plan 
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of Catholic parish churches is usually of the 
basilican type — that is, a longitudinal division 
into nave and side aisles by means of two rows of 
columns which occasionally support a clerestory. 
Тпеге is considerable difference of opinion as to 
the actual adaptability of such organism to our 
American conditions. What are these condi- 
tions? Catholic congregations assemble to the 
full capacity of the church at given times. Те 
people are assigned to fixed pews. Mass is cele- 
brated at the central altar and a sermon is 
preached from a point proximate to it. There 
are here two principles which call for recognition, 
— the optical and the aural. Now if these, and 
these only, are the principles to take account of 
in the shaping of the church, —that all should see 
and all should hear, —then many additional tradi- 
tions may be thrown overboard. What is the 
logic, then, of these principles? All obstructions 
in the shape of columns and piers are gratuitous 
inflictions. “The sloping floor is vindicated and, 
with it, the ‘‘ chunky '' auditorium with its theat- 
rical curving seats. Ап architect once boasted to 
me of such a solution of the church problem and 
was not in the least disturbed when it was pointed 
out to him how much it resembled an opera house. 
For he had introduced sloping horseshoe galleries 
that the congregation might be fully ez rapport 
with the preacher. Optically and acoustically, 
this was commendable ; but the inclination given 
to the bodies of the worshipers who occupied 


-the sides of the galleries must have caused them 


to question whether, after all, there was not some 
principle which he had somehow overlooked. 
And, of course, there was — the point of view 
was simply not Catholic. Worship of God at the 
altar had been forgotten. “his principle is the 
fundamental one in its demand on the architec- 
ture. The lines of the interior must contrive to 
secure a befitting aspect of solemnity — an atmos- 
phere which shall stimulate religious emotion. 
The idea of the temple should prevail over every 
other. These several principles may, however, 
be reconciled. Indeed, they are not unsatisfac- 
torily reconciled even in the basilican type. If 
the seating is properly contrived, there is no 
reason why the presence of the columns should be 
considered as a serious optical disadvantage. I 
realize they are often held to be so, as we fre- 
quently see them built so thin as to give the 
entire construction a flimsy and unstable appear- 
ance. This is merely to beg a question which 
presents no great difficulty. 

A modification of the basilica offers a solution 
by which the impressive perspective of the tradi- 
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tional church may be retained and the congre- 
. gation fully embraced within the lines of support. 
This consists simply in placing the two rows of 
columns within 5 feet or so of the outer walls. 
The side aisles would then be used solely as 
passages. Without transepts, however, such a 
scheme as this is adaptable only for a seating 
capacity of not more than 800. For when the 
width of the sitting area between the rows of 
columns is not definitely restricted, the distance 
between the side and center aisle otherwise makes 
for pews of such length that the assembling of 
the congregation in their seats is attended by con- 
siderable confusion. Unless five aisles are pro- 
vided, which, economically is out of the question, 
the effective width of the sitting area, including 
the center aisle, is at the utmost 45 feet, allowing 
even as many as seven sittings іта given pew. 

То accommodate more than 800 on such a sys- 
tem of plan would mean a church immoderately 
long so that people in the rear would be greatly at 
a disadvantage. The idea of the transept occurs. 
Now transepts of historic type are expensive 
architectural features, especially when considered 
relatively with the limited number of effective 
sittings they permit. Here, however, they apply 
admirably. By making them comparatively shal- 
low, so that they each accommodate only a single 
bank of pews from which every seat commands a 
view of the altar, the direct communication with 
a single aisle makes for the utmost economy. 
There is no need, moreover, for expressing these 
transepts externally with loftiness and proportion- 
ate expense. They may be carried up to the 
height of the aisle roof only, or terminated by 
gables whose bases are related to that level. 

A few words should be said concerning the sanc- 
tuary. This is generally given too slight an em- 
phasis on the plan, being often little more than a 
large recess. А deep chancel contributes so sen- 
sibly, so definitely, to the devotional effect of the 
church that it is impossible to contrive any appre- 
ciable measure of such effect without it. In this 
interest the edict of Pope Pius X on the sub- 
ject of church music is most fortunate. Already 
its effect is to be noted in the more dignified sanc- 
tuaries of some of our recent churches, and their 
provision for choirs. Besides being marked by 
greater depth, the chancel, as to its floor, is given 
more elevation. 

In the growing regard for rubrical tradition 
there is a noticeable feeling for the proper placing 
of the baptistery. Тһе baptismal font was treated 
but recently merely as a necessary piece of church 
furniture, and placed where there happened to 
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be room for it. It is gradually, however, coming 
into its sacramental importance in the plan of 
the church. Rubrically, the baptistery belongs on 
the Gospel side, near the entrance, to symbolize the 
beginning of the Christian life. It should, if pos- 
sible, be a distinct apartment which can be arti- 
ficially heated. "Where baptisms are administered 
only at such times as the church itself is heated, a 
grille or open screen may serve to enclose it. 

So much for the principles of the plan. We turn 
now to its artistic expression. A given plan is 
susceptible of being expressed exteriorly by at 
least as many different aspects as there are styles 
of architecture. Of course, to any one who thinks 
a little about the matter it is anomalous, to the 
last degree, that we should have to deal with 
"styles of architecture ' at all. To appreciate 
what a style of architecture ought to mean, we 
have only to remember that such a system as 
Gothic was the growth of centuries. Generation 
after generation was born and passed away and 
men still looked out on a Gothic world. Not only 
was the church in which they worshiped a Gothic 
church, but their dwellings were Gothic and their 
town halls and their markets. Gothic was as fa- 
miliar as the oaks which grew in the fields Chil- 
dren absorbed the spirit of it with their alphabet. 
То Gothic designers their style was at once a liv- 
ing language and an inherited vernacular. With- 
out a mass of tradition in living language, the 
Cathedral of. Amiens, for instance, could never 
have existed, for no single intelligence could have 
conceived it. Such was the evolution of every 
historic style and, as such, it expressed the genius 
of the civilization in which it developed. 

What, then, is meant here in America by the 
jumble and conflict of styles which are not of 15? 
Have we no language of our own? We seldom 
ask ourselves the question. Even architects have 
grown so familiar with the conditions as to lose 
sight of the anomaly and deal with styles with the 
caprice of milliners. It all means that, since the 
invention of steam and electricity, our horizon has 
been swiftly widening, until now, at breakfast of 
a morning, we know and are interested in what 
all the world did yesterday. National and racial 
identities are growing more and more indefinite. 
There is a constant mingling of peoples. Europe 
and America are a network of railways and the 
airships are already in the sky. It means, more- 
over, that the photographic camera has placed at 
every architect's elbow the pictorial record of all 
the artistic and inartistic periods from Assyria to 
Oklahoma. бо it is that the art of the time is 
intensely self-conscious and, of necessity, eclectic. 
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Our architecture for years to come must continue 
to be reminiscent. Each style will make its own 
peculiar appeal, for we must remember we have 
to deal with a variety of racial temperaments. No 
one architectural system, however intellectually 
satisfying, may hope to reconcile such variances, 
nor will a national style of architecture develop in 
this country until we are one coherent race, prob- 
ably not even then. Meantime, social types and 
architectural types are in the crucible together. 
In these conditions how may we make intelligent 
selections ? 

For the Catholic parish church in America some 
few historic styles possess unusual adaptability to 
the materials which we can afford to use. We 
commonly build in brick to which two of the most 
admirable styles of Christian architecture gra- 
ciously lend themselves. I refer to the Gothic and 
the Italian Byzantine. I do not mean to imply that 
the Gothic church when rendered in stone is not 
nobler; much less that a given Gothic design may 
be reasonably rendered in either material. I mean 
that, by skilful design, the simpler charms of the 
style may be caught and held in the brick wall as 
well as in the stone. "There is considerable mis- 
understanding of the Gothic in this connection, 
many believing it to be necessarily an expensive 
style of architecture. This is a mistake which 
comes of thinking of Gothic as depending for its 
interest on pinnacles and crockets and elaborate 
traceries and generally exuberant form. As a 
matter of fact, И is the most flexible of styles, 
lending itself to most modest expressions. Eng- 
land abounds with excellent precedents in this 
kind. And in northern Italy there are remains of 
a Gothic brick architecture which is full of admi- 
rable suggestion for our work here in America. As 
to the claim which the Gothic style in the abstract 
makes on our consideration, it need only be said 
that no other system of architecture ever ap- 
proached it in the felicity with which, in its full 
development, it interpreted the genius of the 
Catholic religion. .Since this is true, it is a tradi- 
tion which ought to be jealously fostered and con- 
tinued. 

The Italian Byzantine connotes a style which 
is singularly adaptable to the conditions of the 
American parish. Classic in spirit, it retains 
much of the stateliness and dignity of the ancient 
Greek architecture, while it escapes its pagan 
baldness of sentiment. Indeed, it is essentially a 
style of color and rich symbolism, as the interior 
of Monreale Cathedral in Sicily and the churches 
of Ravenna testify. Its round arch admits of 
spanning larger spaces than the pointed arch of 
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the Gothic and, by virtue of this alone, appeals to 
the favor of many who are temperamentally op- 
posed to the medievaltype. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that the old Celtic ornament 
may readily be carried into harmonious associ- 
ation with the Byzantine. Bearing upon the 
practical adaptability of the style to our uses, I 
may add that its employment may be reconciled 
with severe economy. 

Though these two styles, the Gothic and the 
Italian Byzantine, have superficially very different 
characteristics, such features as the clerestory and 
the tower enter, with both, into the design of the 
church. A few words may be said of these fa- 
miliar features. Whether in one style or another, 
the clerestory must be of masonry; constructed 
of anything else it becomes a flimsy and meaning- 
less pomposity. "There is no feature of our archi- 
tecture so severely and so properly criticized as 
this. We should highly resolve to leave the 
clerestory utterly out of our building if we grudge 
the money to make it what И ought to be. And 
it is not artistically indispensable after all. There 
are extant, in both styles, admirable churches 
without an inch of clerestory. Inthe larger type 
of building we have been discussing, however, 
either a tower or a clerestory will generally be 
found necessary to give the structure its churchly 
individuality. Тһе degree in which the tower 
may contribute to the impressive 'effect of the 
church depends much upon its placing. .Com- 
monly, in the Gothic building, it is made to de- 
velop out of one side of the facade, but this, unless 
skilfully managed, results in an uneasy skyline. 
The Italian method by which the tower is set back 
toward the chancel is better, as, by this means, 
perfect symmetry is imparted to the facade and a 
more interesting perspective to the building. То 
adopt this arrangement to the Gothic calls for in- 
genious modification, however, without which the 
effect might be seriously prejudiced. А very effec- 
tive expedient is the placing of the tower directly 
over the chancel, for which, by the by, there is 
ancient Gothic precedent. Though the propor- 
tions of the average chancel, when resolved into 
the square plan, make for a tower so placed a 
more than commonly big diameter, this is offset 
economically by the fact that, for effective height, 
it needs comparatively little beyond the normal 
elevation of the.sanctuary walls themselves. 

The City Church. Conditions in our larger 
American cities are developing an architectural 
problem which calls for independent solution — 
the church in the congested district. Instinc- 
tively search is made for the corner lot, but the 
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corner lot in most communities is apt to carry a 
shrewd price. "The church is thus often com- 
pelled to be built within the block. The planning 
of the building in these circumstances, so as to 
secure good lighting, would be comparatively a 
simple matter were we dealing with a single audi- 
torium. In this case the aisle walls might be 
quite solid and placed even on the party line, pro- 
vided only the clerestory were properly designed 
for the admission of light. But the problem 
becomes complicated by a need peculiar to our 
American cities — the lower or basement church. 
In the interest of this, the floor of the upper audi- 
torium must be elevated considerably above the 
street level and, occasionally, areas provided on 
the sides. This basement church, with its clutter 
of columns, is generally utilitarian to the last 
degree, as if the architect had despaired of get- 
ting any dignity into it and had relinquished the 
attempt. With our modern methods of construc- 
tion there is no reason why architectural distinc- 
tion may not be given to this portion of the 
building. By the use of the steel beam no more 
supports are needed than exist upstairs. And 
if the terra-cotta tile vault be substituted for 
the steel beam, there is the increased advantage 
of a ceiling quite free of the horizontal line. 

It is not improbable that the conditions in New 
York and some others of our very congested cities 
may eventually lead to such a plan for the city 
church as will remove it back from the line of 
the street in the interest of the comprehensive 
development of the parish property. It is con- 
ceivable that the pastor of а ‘‘ working church "' 
might weigh against the advantage of a facade 
on the street line not merely its expense, which 
is considerable, but the high value of a street 
frontage which might be put to definite economic 
advantage. One could imagine the rectory, for 
instance, occupying this position, or parish halls, 
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after due architectural importance has been given 
to the approaches to the church. Such an organ- 
ism as this would be quite susceptible of dignified 
and appropriate expression. 

The church tower in certain districts of the 
American city has ceased to justify itself. Our 
civic architecture — thanks to the elevator and the 
genius of steel — is becoming more and more verti- 
cal, so that even the latest apartment house may 
prove far too lofty a challenge. We would seek 
long for a more amusing instance of the inadequacy 
of the ecclesiastical steeple than that afforded by 
Trinity in lower Broadway, New York, as viewed 
from the river. Even St. Patrick's, the proudest 
temple of American Catholics, is year by year sur- 
rendering its influence over the skyline of Man- 
hattan. А tower is designed to be a dominating 
accent; when it cannot dominate, it is a pathetic 
thing, symbolizing nothing effectively but defeat 
and failure. 

It is enough if the discussion of these various 
problems has shown how necessary it is that fresh 
thought be brought to their consideration. "The 
number of architects is sensibly increasing who 
have the skill and the artistic conscience for real 
accomplishment and, no less happily, there are 
growing evidences of distinguished interest and 
co-operation in the hierarchy and the clergy. The 
principle cannot be escaped that the artistic posi- 
tion of the Catholic church is absolutely a matter 
of its own election. Art must be had, whether 
it be good or bad, for art is the very breath of 
Catholic life. Тһе Catholic imagination is vin- 
dicated or compromised by the aspect of even the 
humblest of Catholic structures. And this being 
so, we may well hope that the Church will finally 
perceive the value in this material age of such an 
architecture as will symbolize in a thoughtful, 
scholarly, and therefore beautiful way the sacred 
traditions and mysteries of Catholic faith. 
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The Motion Picture Theater 


Ш. CONSTRUCTION OF BOOTH AND ORGAN CHAMBER 
By CHARLES А. 


DISCUSSION of motion picture theaters 
A would not be complete if confined to the 

limits of structural elements and sight-line 
layouts. “There are several very important con- 
siderations which operate in making the invest- 
ment a success or a failure after the building has 
been constructed, even along ideal lines. 

The heart of the motion picture theater is, of 
course, in the booth, and unless this be properly 
constructed and arranged and equipped with the 
right type of machines, the success of the theater 
is seriously jeopardized. 

In order to give a comprehensive idea of the 
requirements in this respect, a detailed analysis of 
the motion picture booth construction and equip- 
ment will be well worth while; but for the sake of 
confining the analysis to the most general type of 
booth, the three-machine booth will be the only 
one considered. 

The difference between the three-machine booth 
and the two-machine booth lies solely, as may 
be readily judged, in the number of machines 
installed. A two-machine booth has one motion 
picture projector and one stereopticon, while a 
three-machine equipment includes an additional 
motion picture projector. Some booths have only 
a single motion picture machine with an adjustable 
"head," which may be released and pushed to 
one side and a stereopticon head adjusted on the 
same bed plate in frent of the arc light aperture. 
This is the simplest type of booth and is used only 
in small or country theaters. The standard 
equipment for those of large seating capacity 
where picture projection is carried on in a large 
way is two motion picture machines and a stere- 
opticon. Тһе machines are arranged side by side 
with space allowed between them for the operator 
to occupy during the run of the film. 

In many states the dimensions of these booths 
are fixed by law. А three-machine booth must 
be not less than 8 feet from front to back and 12 
feet wide by 7 feet high. Fig. 1 shows the plan 
of such a booth, and Fig. 2 shows the inside ele- 
vation of the front wall toward the auditorium, 
indicating the openings for the various machines. 

These machines, as have been previously noted, 
are connected by a lever arm which controls their 
shutters so that when one machine is in operation 
the light shutter is closed on the adjoining ma- 
chine, and when the end of the film is reached, if 
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the picture on the adjoining film is a continuation 
of that just previously projected, a single move- 
ment of this lever will close the shutter and open 
the one on the second machine, allowing the pro- 
jection of the picture to continue with scarcely a 
break in continuity. This feature saves time not 
only on the part of the operator and the public, 
but also for the manager of the theater. Many 
patrons of the °° movies ' have noticed the ter- 
rific speed of objects moving in the picture. 
Sometimes, as in the case of motor cars, etc., the 
speed is not forced. Frequently, however, it is 
due to the fact that the operator, in order to 
hasten the program, accelerates the projection 
and the action in the picture is far more rapid 
than the actual speed at which the picture was 
taken. When business is ‘‘ coming good," the 
films are frequently ‘‘ speeded тір” so as to get 
one additional performance if possible during the 
play hours. Š 

There are two types of machines in common use: 
one, the hand driven type and the other the motor 
driven. Тһе hand driven type, ав its name im- 
plies, is operated entirely by hand, and the operator 
must continuously turn a wheel which is geared in 
such a manner as to operate the machine at the 
proper rate of speed. This necessitates continual 
attention on his part and in case of any accident in 
the booth means that the operator cannot leave 
his machine without seriously interfering with the 
picture. It is almost impossible except for well 
experienced operators to use a hand machine and 
get the best results. Variations in the speed of 
turning are quickly shown on the screen and the 
picture becomes ‘‘jerky’’ and lacks precision of 
motion. Тһе motor driven machine obviously 
overcomes this defect. As a result this type of 
machine is being rapidly displaced in all except 
the small, out-of-town theaters. 

The law requires that operators shall'be near 
the machines at al] times. With а hand machine 
this is compulsory, but where a motor drive is used 
the operator may leave his machine to attend to 
other duties in the machine room without in the 
least affecting the picture. In many states it is 
also required that a licensed operator and an assis- 
tant shall be in the booth during all of the per- 
formance. 

In addition to the machines each booth is 
equipped with a bench which 15 called a '' rewind "' 
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bench, where films are rewound after being taken 
from the machine. There are two magazines for 
each machine —one above the lens and one below 
the bed plate. The upper magazine holds the 
film to be projected and from this the film is 
'' threaded ’’ through the ‘‘spockets,’’ '' take пр.” 
“АШ gate,” etc., to the lower magazine. Dur- 
ing the process of projection the film unwinds 
from the upper magazine and winds on a spindle 
or reel in the lower. This causes the reversal of 


the film and necessitates the ‘‘rewind.’’ Тһе 
A’ Indicales Machine Opening 
"Boe Operstors loohovl дрртотиум 


Fig. 1. Floor Plan of Motion Picture Booth 


films when received at the theater are right side 
out, that is, they may be threaded into the ma- 
chine and projection started immediately; but in 
the more common type of machines the films, 
after being '' run through,” аге reversed so that 
the last portion of the film is on the outside. Con- 
sequently before the films can be returned to the 
leasing agent or projected again they must be 
rewound and for this purpose, as well as for general 
repair work, the bench is installed. 

There is a type of machine on the market, how- 
ever, which has attained more or less success, 
which winds the film right side out, that is, the 
winding is done from the center of the reel so that 
after the picture has been run through the machine 
it is in position to be projected without rewinding. 

The machines of the motion picture booth are 
continually the subject of study to the end that 
improvements may be made not only in the me- 
chanical part of the machine itself, but also in the 
clearness of the picture, the automatic focusing, 
and film threading and shutter devices. The arc 
light which is the source of light in all of the elec- 
tric projection machines has also been very care- 
fully investigated, and instead of the old angular 
arc where the two carbons were set at an angle of 
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possibly 120 degrees, a new lamp has been perfected 
in which one carbon is vertical and the other hori- 
zontal. Тһе claim is made that this produces ап 
intense light of greater candle power at a lower 
operating cost than any other form. 

The operating cost is one of the principal items 
that enters into the administration of a motion 
picture theater, and anything which can be done 
to reduce this factor tends toward a greater value 
from the investment standpoint. 

The source of light in all of the modern houses 
is, of course, electrical energy, and in many of 
the large cities this takes the form of what is 
called direct current, while in suburban theaters 
and in more remote districts the current is al- 
ternating. There is a radical difference between 
the effect of these two kinds of current in pro- 
ducing an arc for motion picture projection, 
and wherever alternating current is found it is 
necessary to use some device to change it into 
direct current before being delivered to the 
carbons. 

The two principal ways for accomplishing 
this are by means of transformers and motor 
generator sets. In the first the transformer 
may be of the same general type as other elec- 
trical transformers, and is sometimes called a 
rectifier or transformer. 

Тһе motor generator set, as its name implies, 
is really a unit in which the motor is run by alter- 
nating current and operates a generator delivering 
direct current. These machines are very simple 
in construction, need few repairs, and are rela- 
tively inexpensive to maintain. 

On account of the electric arc used in the pro- 
jection machine and the motors used to drive the 
machines, the temperature of the machine booth 
has a tendency to be excessively high, and for 
this reason the ventilation must be carefully con- 
sidered. 

The regulations usually require a definite size 


‘of fan for a definite quantity of air removed per 


minute, as well as a definite amount of fresh air 
inlet. The ventilating apparatus, in addition to 
maintaining livable conditions in the booth, also 
serves the purpose, in case of fire, of operating to 
remove the smoke and gases from the booth di- 
rectly out of doors so that a film might be entirely 
consumed without the audience being alarmed. 
The ventilation system should be connected 
directly to the outer air both for the supply and 
for the exhaust, and the latter should be placed at 
the ceiling, while the supply openings should be 
as close to the floor as possible. "This is contrary 
to some theories of ventilation, but has been 
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demonstrated repeatedly to be the correct method 
for location of the various elements of the ventila- 
tion system for a booth. 

А separate duct system with openings over each 
machine should also be installed to take the excess 
heat and gases from the arc light itself. This 
may be connected beyond the fan into the main 
vent duct from the booth, but insuch a manner 
as to prevent a reverse current of air blowing on 
the arc. 

The apertures through which the projection is 
thrown and through which the operators watch the 
pictures are required to be covered with glass. 
This is to prevent smoke in the booth from being 
communicated to the auditorium with the atten- 
dant possibility of a panic. Consequently the booth 
which has all apertures closed in this manner 
must have a greater supply of fresh air brought 
in near the floor and as close to the front of the 
machines as possible in order to make up for what 
ventilation might be obtained were the apertures 
left open. The apertures are also protected by 
automatic shutters which, as in the case of the 
glass, serve аз an additional fire protection. Те 
shutters are made of metal or asbestos board edged 
with metal and arranged to slide in a metal groove. 
То the top of each shutter is attached ап eyelet 
which in turn is connected by a piece of cord to a 
fusible link. АП Ше cords from the shutter are 
brought to a central point in the booth and there 
fastened to a single link, one end of which is held 
by а hook. Incase of fire the link would melt, re- 
leasing the cords, and the shutters would close. 
The link may also be lifted from the hook by hand 
and the shutters dropped in place. Fig. 1 and 
Fig. 2 show this arrangement of shutters and con- 
trol cords. 

The general construction of a booth in a second 
class building is of steel and asbestos. The au- 
thorities have standardized requirements for such 
installations. The asbestos is bolted to the steel 
framework of walls, floor, and ceiling, while the 
outside finish on the auditorium side may be at 
the option of the owner. 

In a first class building the booth may be con- 
structed of fireproof material with asbestos and 
steel omitted. At times the demands of the au- 
thorities in regard to booth construction have 
seemed exceedingly rigorous; but in view of the 
fact that practically the only source of danger is in 
the booth, the demands cannot be considered ex- 
cessive if they tend toward increased safety of 
the patrons. Quite recently a fire occurred in a 
well protected booth and over 8000 feet of film 
burned without the audience realizing that any 
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accident had occurred. Compare this with the 
numerous fires and panics in the earlier days of 
motion picture theaters and the relative value 
of the new type of booth construction is easily 
established. 

The control of the lighting of the house is 
another problem which confronts every motion 
picture theater manager and it has been solved in 
a variety of ways. If the theater be one in which 
a complete stage and full equipment is installed 
with a regulation stage switchboard, the problem 
is a little more difficult than in the case of a picture 
house with a small stage devoted exclusively to 
pictures or songs. The fully equipped theater, 
when operating vaudeville sketches or acts of any 
character, must retain the control of the house 
lighting at the stage board. The ceiling lights, 
wall brackets, etc., must be arranged so that they 
may be dimmed, put out, or let on at just the 
proper time in connection with the act. The pic- 


ture operator, on the other hand, must have under 
his control the lighting of the house so that if an 
accident should happen to the film while the house 
is dark, he can immediately throw on all lights 
and thus eliminate the possibility of trouble. 


А” Indicates Machine Openi 
donne шер: АЗ, 
"S - Sliding Shuller 


Fig. 2. Inside Elevation of Wall in Motion Picture Booth toward 
Auditorium 


The problem, therefore, is to give instantaneous 
and complete control of the lighting of the house 
from two points, and the solution of the problem 
varies in different theaters. Some managers prefer 
to have the main switches and the dimmers on the 
house lights located at or near the booth, while 
others prefer to have them located on the stage 
switchboard. 

In order to obtain the control from two separate 
points, the type of switch known as the '' solenoid '' 
must be adopted. In this case a push button оп 
the stage switchboard and a push button in the 
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booth can be arranged to operate Ше same circuit 
without possibility of interference. 

The emergency lighting of a theater, that is, 
the lighting of stairs, lobby, and corridors, and a 
few lights throughout the house, must also be con- 
trolled from the booth and the stage switchboard. 

Illumination, furthermore, bears an important 
relation to the success of picture projection. 
When motion pictures were originally produced, 
the thought prevailed that the house must be 
absolutely dark or else the picture would be in- 
effective. But this idea has long since passed 
away and the ideally lighted motion picture house 
to-day is one in which the audience, at any time, 
can see sufficiently well to read а program and at 
the same time be able to see a perfectly clear, dis- 
tinct picture. To accomplish this the placing of 
the lighting outlets is of first importance. No 
light rays from illuminating sources should be 
allowed to cross the zone of light from the picture 
machine nor to shine directly on the screen. 

In some theaters the system of concealed light- 
ing is used, but this is relatively expensive, 
not only through first cost, but from the stand- 
point of maintenance. Other theaters use indi- 
rect lights from which the illumination is reflected 
on to the ceiling or other reflecting surface and 
is diffused throughout the auditorium. This isa 
very effective mode of lighting. Others have 
used the direct system with wall brackets and 
ceiling fixtures and these, if so arranged and con- 
structed that the direct rays of light do not shine 
on the picture screen or in the eyes of the audi- 
ence, produce excellent results. 

In every case, however, the system of lighting 
known as ''ushers' lights” must be maintained 
so as to light satisfactorily all of the aisles through- 
out. It is also desirable that the illumination 
should be sufficiently clear so that the ushers may 
readily see the audience or check up the unoccu- 
pied seats. It is also very important that the 
aisles where steppings occur should be sufficiently 
well lighted to preclude the possibility of tripping 
or stumbling by any of the patrons. 

One of the most effective ways of accomplishing 
this result is to have at definite points in the aisles 
standard reflectors which will throw the light di- 
rectly on the steps, but not in the eyes of persons 
walking up the aisles. And in connection with 
this point it may be well to suggest painting the 
risers white or some light tone, as this differenti- 
ates them from the treads even in semi-darkness. 

In controling the lighting system the ushers' 
lights are always maintained on the emergency 
service, so that whenever the stairs, corridors, etc., 
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are lighted and permit of egress for the audience, 
the ushers’ lights are also illuminated so as to light 
all of the aisles and passages leading to the stairs, 
enabling people to leave the auditorium without 
difficulty. This emergency service should be a 
double system controlled by a double throw switch 
which is fed, if possible, from two separate and 
distinct sources, — from a private plant and a local 
lighting company or from the local lighting com- 
pany's mains on two different sub-lines. Тһе 
object of this is, that in case the service from one 
plant should fail the double throw switch may 
immediately be reversed and the other service 
employed, maintaining the illumination as before. 

This emergency service is frequently connected 
by means of remote control switches in different 
parts of the house, as, for instance, at the rear of 
the orchestra floor and the rear of the balcony, in 
the ticket booth, and from one switch located near 
the ticket taker. Such an arrangement would 
immediately permit the operation of the double 
throw from any of these points in the house in 
case of defective service. 

The stage lighting is relatively the same as in 
a theater that is fully equipped, although where 
there is only a small stage devoted exclusively to 
pictures, the light consists only of the proscenium 
strips, the footlights, and an overhead source. 
These lights sufficiently illuminate the stage so as 
to make it attractive when the audience is assem- 
bling for the performance and also at the end of 
the performance when the general house lights 
are thrown on. Dimmers on the proscenium 
strips and the footlights are valuable although not 
necessary. “The effect is much more pleasant if 
the lights are gradually dimmed than if they are 
cut off suddenly. 

Another feature of considerable importance, 
which helps materially to make or mar the picture, 
is the surface on which the picture is projected, 
called the ''screen." In a house equipped en- 
tirely for motion pictures, this screen is simpler of 
construction than in a theater where full perform- 
ances are given. In the former case the screen 
is usually located a short distance from the face of 
the proscenium and is on the back wall of the 
stage, the stage being approximately 15feet deep. 
In the latter case the stage is usually 32 to 40 
feet deep, which precludes the possibility of using 
the back wall as the reflecting surface, and conse- 
quently the screen must be hung from the grid- 
iron at a fixed distance from the curtain line and 
arranged for readily raising or lowering. 

In the theater which is distinctly devoted to 
motion pictures the screen is usually one of two 
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types—either a particularly hard, smooth plastered 
surface or a specially constructed screen applied 
directly to the wall. This latter type includes 
what is known as Ше“ gold fiber ' screen and the 
*' deformed"' screen. The gold fiber screen has me- 
tallic fibers woven into the cloth and is mounted 
on a strong frame with the material stretched 
very tightly to eliminate the possibility of wrin- 
kles and is usually painted with aluminum paint. 
This forms a very pleasing reflecting surface and 
gives good color value to the picture, and in this 
respect is even better than the plastered wall un- 
less the plastered surface is painted in similar 
manner. The ‘‘deformed’’ screen is a special 
screen designed for theaters where the width is 
unusually great and is made of a hard reflecting 
material in the form of a wide radius curve. The 
theory involved is that the people on the extreme 
sides of the house and well toward the front 
would on a flat screen have a very distorted pic- 
ture, while on a screen of this character the pic- 
ture is normal from all points of view. 

In some of the fully equipped stages the screen 
is made of rigid material, such as plaster on 
metal lath in a strong frame, while in others it is 
frequently of a woven cloth. This latter con- 
struction is not quite so desirable unless the 
materialis stretched tightly on a rigid form, be- 
cause of air currents on the stage, which would 
produce motion and mar the effect of the picture. 

In the last few years a new element has entered 
into theater construction which demands careful 
consideration, as well as some of the points which 
have previously been discussed, and this element 
is the pipe organ. Very few theaters are now 
constructed without an organ of some character. 
Тһе music seems to appeal to the patrons far more 
than the music of an orchestra, except in the case 
of very large theaters. 

These organs are of two types: one is the regular 
church organ type to which may be added the 
accessories, such as drums, whistles, etc.; and the 
other is the type embodying pipe organ features 
and also containing a piano, so that the shift can 
be immediately made from organ to piano music 
without the operator leaving the bench. 

The second type is usually a unit complete in 
itself, which may be installed directly in the orches- 
trapit. The principal consideration in connection 
with this installation is that the depth of the or- 
chestra pit shall be so arranged that the top of the 
organ itself shall not project above the stage and 
also that the distance of the organ from the front 
of the stage shall be such that the player can con- 
tinually see the picture without undue exertion. 
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With the pipe organ the conditions are entirely 
different. This installation necessitates the con- 
struction of a special room or chamber in which 
the pipes, wind chests, etc., may be placed. Тһе 
console or key desk is placed in the orchestra pit 
in such a position that the organist may watch the 
picture at all times, and the connection between 
the console and the wind chests is made by means 
of an electric cable. The organ chamber should 
be carefully constructed and insulated against wide 
variations in temperature and soarranged that the 
sound will not be dissipated through portions of 
the building where it is not desired. 

The best type of construction for an organ 
chamber, where the structural walls are of terra 
cotta blocks or similar construction, is to apply a 
%-inch furring strip and over this a layer of 
deafening quilt or insulating material, which has 
been demonstrated by tests to possess real value, 
and outside of this again a layer of %-inch 
pine sheathing. “his same construction applies 
to Ше walls and floors and also to the roof, but 
with the further addition of a two-ply layer of 
waterproof roofing paper to prevent the possibility 
of any water leaking in from above. 

If the construction is of wood studs, the deafen- 
ing quilt should be applied to them, and inside of 
the deafening quilt another row of studs should be 
erected, but not attached to the regular wall соп- 
struction in any way. "Then on the face of these 
studs the sheathing should be applied. This will 
create a condition which will prevent the sound 
escaping in any direction except through the nat- 
ural opening provided for this purpose. 

These openings always face the auditorium or 
the stage and under such conditions are usually 
made more or less decorative in treatment. То 
secure the best results the opening should be cov- 
ered with a very fine wire mesh or else a very 
coarse cotton cloth tacked securely to the finished 
work of the openings and painted as may be de- 
sired in accordance with the color scheme of the 
auditorium. This serves not only as a protection 
from the larger particles of dust, etc., but also 
prevents the possibility of the audience looking 
into the organ chamber where the mechanism is 
not particularly attractive. 

It is difficult to say what new features may be 
added to the development of the motion picture 
in the next few years, but certainly the introduc- 
tion of the organ in connection with the picture 
program has done much to arouse a universal in- 
terest among the class of people who are not fas- 
cinated by the '' thrillers,'' and to raise the tone 
of the programs by this very fact. 
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VIEW LOOKING NORTH ON EAST AVENUE 


GROUP OF HOUSES ON EAST AVENUE 
TWO VIEWS OF REMINGTON HOUSING DEVELOPMENT AT BRIDGEPOR T, CONN. 
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The Housing of Employees 
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Quaker, published a pamphlet in London 

entitled, “ Proposals and Husbandry, with 
Profit for the Rich and Plentiful Living for the 
Poor, and a Good Education for Youth, which 
wil be an Advantage to the Government by the 
Increase of the People and their Riches.' "This 
old idea has long since passed the experimental 
stage and is now recognized as an economic, for it 
is the domestic life and not the factory life that 
gives the character to a country. 

It is a fact that in the same ratio as the power 
-of the great nations of the past developed, so 
the homes of the poor became more and more 
unsatisfactory. In the great Reformation .move- 
ment the houses of the rich took on vast improve- 
ments, but the dwellings of the workers became 
more unhygienic than the huts of the primitive 
uncivilized tribes. 

Considerable agitation and a number of laws 
were passed in England in the latter half of the 
last century; but when a royal commission sat to 
investigate conditions, it was proven that laws 
alone would not help the habitations of workers, 
and this same condition prevails to-day. It is the 
duty of those responsible for the well being of 
employees to make every effort to raise the stand- 
ard of living to a level commensurate with the 
power and wealth of the nation. ; 

Those great purifiers, light and air, which are 
provided in unlimited quantities, will do untold 
work unless the perverse ingenuity of man imposes 
some almost insurmountable obstacle. It is pos- 
sible for all humans to benefit from ample light 
and air in their places of work, rest, or play if 
they are only taught their value. 

Profit sharing also has gone beyond the experi- 
mental stage and in some form or another is in 
active operation іп many of the large labor employ- 
ing concerns. Where this sharing takes the form 
of giving the employee the opportunity of securing 
a suitable home in a desirable location at a rea- 
sonable price, it immediately reacts to the benefit 
of the employer in promoting greater efficiency 
among those employed. 

In addition to the home with its light and air, 
two great wants in the lives of wage earners are 
space and beauty, and these give such tremendous 
returns in relation to their cost that it is hard to 
comprehend why they so seldom exist. 

In fairness it must be said that all employees do 
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not live under conditions that are unsatisfactory, 
but as the great majority of large manufacturing 
centers have grown up around factories at the 
instance of the speculator, and without regard to 
important economic requirements, the percentage 
whose living conditions are good is exceedingly 
small. Even in the few instances where ideal 
conditions may be said to exist,it can readily be 
shown that at least one family in ten is over- 
crowded. No manufacturer who is endeavoring 
to produce the best possible results would consider 
allowing the operatives to work in badly lighted, 
unsanitary, or avoidable unsatisfactory conditions, 
irrespective of compulsory legal requirements .to 
do otherwise. The average working day is eight 
hours and during the remaining sixteen the worker 
is often compelled by circumstances that could 
easily be remedied to live under conditions that 
tend to place his working efficiency at the lowest 
possible level. Newcomers in any section if they 
are going to be assimilated must be brought up to 
the desired standard during the sixteen hours out- 
side the shop. А new operative obtaining em- 
ployment in a new location is compelled to take 
any accommodation available, and if this is bad he 
will remove quickly, causing loss to himself and 
to the employer, or correspondingly lower the 
standard. 

A man not getting refreshing sleep, worrying 
about his home affairs, or compelled to pass the 
greater portion of his time amid long, monotonous 
rows of dreary shacks — without a blade of grass or 
a green tree, and often where even paint is a thing 
of long ago — cannot be expected to have initia- 
tive or be able to produce the same result as a 
man not so handicapped, aside from the injurious 
mental, moral, and health effects. 

Utopia is not to be found nor is the millennium 
to be suddenly produced; but it is within the 
power of almost all large employers of labor, and 
with benefit to themselves, to look into the way 
their people are living the two-thirds of their lives 
spent outside the workshop. We conserve our 
coal and forests, in fact all natural resources, and 
yet hardly any effort is made to conserve the 
health and mentality of the great majority of the 
human population. 

Better conditions have been promoted in office, 
loft, and factory buildings than in small residences, 
for in the former the profit earned from the work- 
ers makes it possible for the speculator to receive 
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a larger return in rent; but in domestic buildings 
the alcove room without a window is still a favor- 
ite with the speculator, and that fire-trap, the 
“ three-decker '' tenement house, has outlived its 
former contemporary, the wooden workroom, by 
many years. 

While the employee is directly under the obser- 
vation of the employer, he is looked after as care- 
fully as a machine is studied to produce the most 
satisfactory output. Experience and constructive 
thought are now teaching that this human being 
must be also studied and aided during that part 
of the day when he is not occupied by his work. 
Satisfactory homes amid desirable surroundings, 
if unobtainable otherwise, can be provided advan- 
tageously by the employer. When this is accom- 
plished, every inducement should be undertaken 
to make the occupants take pride in their commu- 
nity and get the most benefit from the invest- 
ment made on their behalf. 

Co-operation of this type leads to a more sat- 
isfactory understanding between employer and 
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Twelve Family Apartment House, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Alfred C. Bossom, Architect 
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employee, which makes strikes or lockouts less 
likely and creates a state of mutual interest. 
Тпе employer is comparatively assured of а 
permanent, dependable nucleus of labor in rush 
times, and the employee is correspondingly as- 
sured of a uniform low rent for the best accom- 
modation it is possible to obtain. 

Various Methods of Providing Accommodation. 
The phenomenal growth of industries has in 
many cases entirely outstripped the normal growth 
of towns, so that in many places there has arisen 
the immediate necessity of providing employees 
dwellings. 

In Europe where the building of many workers’ 
communities has been undertaken, the process has 
been one of gradual development following the 
growth of the industries, during which period 
many unforeseen conditions developed necessitat- 
ing amendments to the scheme instead of follow- 
ing out a fully considered plan from beginning to 
end, so that foreign experience is of great advan- 
tage to America as practically every contingency 
has been demonstrated and can now be provided 
for in advance. It formerly seemed an unwritten 
rule that workers had to be packed side by side in 
suburban locations, and one on top of the other, 
without regard to other consideration, but this is 
now changing. 

The actual housing of employees may be ac- 
complished by several methods, such as the use 
of some old property through renovation and 
modeling; by individual one and two family 
houses; by the опе, family house іп rows, not 
detached ; three-story houses with one family over 
the other, accommodating 
as many families as the size 
of the house and the num- 
ber of units joined together 
permit, and the latest type 
of tenement house. These 
with their various modifica- 
tions and special buildings 
—such as the men’s bar- 
rack hotels, the children’s 
créches, dormitories, and 
recreation homes — cover 
the possibilities. 

The type of house suitable 
for the West Virginia coal 
miner differs entirely from 
the house needed by the 
highly paid mechanic in a 
manufacturing town of 
Ohio; but the underlying 
fundamentals remain un- 
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changed, and with knowledge of the operatives, 
their scale of wages, hours of labor, and location 
of the plant and available land, it is not difficult 
to decide upon the most desirable type of housing 
to provide. 

Asa general rule the remodeled property de- 
mands the smallest investment and is the least 
desirable; but where time is an object, or substan- 
tial existing houses are available, although not 
arranged quite as they should be, the addition of 
a few windows and rearrangement of a few par- 
titions and new sanitary appliances will work 
wonders in the way of improvement. The disad- 
vantages that this method suffers from are that 
in practically all cases the original structures are 
without fire resisting exteriors and, therefore, 
cannot be considered permanent. They entail a 
great expense for upkeep due to the continuous 
use of paint, repair of leaky roofs and windows, 
and invariably they are closer together than is 
desirable. If all these defects are remedied, it 
will usually be found to have been more expen- 
sive than starting from the ground up, on land 
obtained elsewhere. 

Under ideal circumstances the compact, con- 
veniently arranged, individual house for one fam- 
ily, in its own small plot of ground, with air and 
light on all sides, is the best type, and in congested 
districts the best varies from this down to the 
three-story tenement house, which gives the cheap- 
est rent where land has much value. 

The division of the land naturally varies with 
the several forms of improvement; for instance, 
on a property divided into lots 50 by 100 feet, and 
improved with three-story buildings, not more 
than between six and seven such units per acre 
аге possible. Thus in this type of improvement а 
maximum of twenty families to the acre is all that 
can be considered. In the case of the individual, 
isolated houses which have garden or playground 
space, eight to twelve per acre can be installed ; 
but if the land is reasonably cheap, as few as four 
per acre is a more desirable number. 

The two family isolated house has the advan- 
tage of giving the tenant owner the opportunity 
of getting an income from the one-half while living 
in the other, and the addition of one or two rooms 
forlodgers often makes a house more desirable 
in spite of being more expensive to the original 
renter. Single houses in rows are satisfactory, 
provided the rows are not too long — six to eight 
houses form the best group. "This type has the 
disadvantage of having no side ground, but is 
easier to heat, and having party walls, which 
should run up through the roof, requires only sim- 
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ple roof arrangements. “The individual house is 
capable of being rented or sold to employees at a 
comparatively low price. 

In all cases the house should, if possible, be 
set back from the building line and not placed 
right upon the street. In towns all improve- 
ments should occupy both sides of the streets 
instead of being confined to one side to prevent 
their being spoiled by a bad development opposite. 

The multi-family house should have plenty of 
space, otherwise the children play in the street at 


: considerable risk to themselves and annoyance 


to thetenants. Through ventilation, that is, win- 
dows on opposite sides of each section in the one 
occupation, is essential to health. 

The form of construction and finish varies not 
only with the rent that can be paid but also with 
the geographical location and the character of 
tenants. For instance, the rent obtained from 
colored occupants is proportionately higher than 
from white people, for as a rule they are more 
destructive, and more upkeep and renovation ex- 
pense is placed upon the owners. 

In some sections of the country open fireplaces 
are sufficient to provide all the heating necessary, 
while in others a good, practical heater is indis- 
pensable, but in any case suitable coal storage 
must be arranged. 

In places where the proportion of unmarried 
men is considerable, houses with additional rooms 
are essential, as these men have to be cared for as 
lodgers by the married men. 

Back alleys should not be introduced as the diffi- 
culties of lighting and supervision are as great 
as main streets, and the corresponding benefits do 
not justify this expense. 

In determining floor area it should be recog- 
nized that no living room under any circum- 
stances should be less than 10 feet wide the narrow 
way,and at least one room in each apartment 
should have 144 available square feet of floor 
space. No bedroom should be less than 712 feet 
the narrow way and not less than 96 square feet 
inarea. "These are the smallest sizes that should 
be used under any conditions and they should be 
enlarged wherever it is possible. 

АП employees' houses should have fireproof 
exteriors and roofs for permanence of investment, 
reduction of insurance, and minimum of upkeep. 
Where more than three families use a common 
stair, that stair should be fireproof and there 
should always be two means of exit in case of 
fire, and these should not be ladders or cable fire 
escapes. Under no circumstances should a base- 
ment be allowed to be used as living quarters, 
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nor should rubbish be permitted to accumulate 
there. In all multi-family houses there should be 
fire stops between each apartment, and winding 
stairs should not be allowed. 

All forms of flimsy construction should be stu- 
diously avoided. Ornamental balustrades and all 
such details which serve no purpose, but create 
upkeep charges, should be eliminated. Substan- 
tial permanent materials known to be as little 
affected by the weather as possible should be used. 

Running water should be provided within the 
accommodation made for each family and public 
toilets should never be allowed, по matter how 
cheap the development. АП destructible features, 
such as doors, windows, cupboards, hardware, 
plumbing fixtures, etc., should be made of stock 
patterns so that replacements can be readily and 
inexpensively made. 

éThose portions of the construction which come 
under the heading of equipment, such as gas and 
electric pipes, water and plumbing pipes, should 
all be exposed and readily accessible for change 
and renovation. Inspection eyes are needed at 
all changes of direction in pipes where there is 
the slightest possibility of obstruction, and the 
design should always contemplate the improve- 
ment or repair of one portion without the neces- 
sity of destruction or replacement of other 
materials, such as plaster, flooring, etc. Paint 
where used — and it is one of the Jarge upkeep 
items — should be the best and should in no case 
be stinted. Colors should be selected both for 
wear and appearance and dark ones should be 
avoided. 

The size and division of the windows is of 
great importance. The actual glass area should 
never be less than one-twelfth, and preferably 
one-tenth of the floor area of the room in which 
it is placed, and not less than a full third of the 
window should be available for free air passage. 
Smalllights of glass should be adopted both for 
appearance and cost of replacement. Provision 
for all furniture must be made in planning, as 
floor space is naturally limited. 

Financial Arrangements. 'There are few pro- 
gressive employers who at some time or other have 
not seriously considered an effort to better the 
housing conditions of their employees, and most 
of those who have hesitated have done so for one 
of two reasons. Either the capital could not be 
spared from the firm's resources or a suitable or 
satisfactory method of placing the accommodation 
provided in the hands of those actually requiring 
the better living quarters was uncertain. 

In many communities where the need of hous- 
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ing facilities is very pressing, and where no one 
employer is justified in undertaking the entire 
problem, a comprehensive proposition can be 
adopted in which a number of employers partici- 
pate and pro-rata apportion the expense. This 
arrangement ensures to all the advantages of pur- 
chase in the wholesale, and larger developments 
provide opportunities for more diversified im- 
provements by giving a wider range of accommo- 
dations. They are easier of control and define 
permanently the character of a bigger area, 
thereby ensuring the continued desirability of the 
section because if large enough it is compara- 
tively independent of what happens beyond its 
own limits. “The cost of upkeep and supervision 
correspondingly go down as the number of units 
or families under one management increases. 

Where a development is started in the outskirts 
of a town, ample land should be acquired. In 
smaller developments options should be obtained 
upon land in the vicinity that in other hands could 
be developed in a manner which might prove ob- 
jectionable to the enterprise in question. In other 
words, every safeguard to ensure the permanence 
of the desirability of everything should be 
adopted to protect the investment. In financing 
such a development, the procedure that first comes 
to mind is for the employer to purchase land and 
erect a number of suitable houses upon it, paying 
for everything as contracted for, then renting the 
same to employees, or selling them on an instal- 
ment plan. This is the easiest method, but does 
not offer as much encouragement as if certain 
modifications were introduced. Where it is un- 
desirable to take the total cost out of the firm's 
exchequer at one time, a mortgage covering a 
very large proportion of the cost shonld be ar- 
ranged which can be turned over to the em- 
ployee as his liability when he takes possession of 
the house. The need of this aid being so obvious 
and frequent, certain financial institutions have 
gone exhaustively into the subject and have re- 
duced the proposition under favorable circum- 
stances to a fairly definite program, enabling the 
owners to get financial assistance along mutually 
advantageous lines. 

The majority of employers do not desire to make 
a profit from employees' dwellings, and are quite 
satisfied to earn a fair interest rate on the invest- 
ment and to obtain the principal return in the 
added efficiency of the workers and the very 
largely reduced loss of labor from sickness. In 
consequence, houses usually can be turned over to 
the employees at cost, plus fair interest during the 
time they are paying for their homes. 
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VIEW OF ACADEMY END OF BUILDING 
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GENERAL VIEW FROM STREET 
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One arrangement that has been found prac- 
ticable is to take the total cost and divide it in 
two equal parts, which will be first and second 
mortgages, respectively. Тһе first mortgage is 
held by a financial institution and would be paid 
off in a period extending over about fifteen years. 
The second mortgage, held by the employer, 
would be paid off in instalments extending over 
a period of about twelve years. These would be 
reduced to one stipulated amount per year, so the 
sum the employee would pay would consist of 
principal and interest all together. This would 
be reduced by the proportionate amount when the 
second mortgage had been liquidated. 

By carrying suitable fire insurance, the em- 
ployer becomes fully protected and assured of the 
return of his entire investment within a period of 
twelve years, and his employees get the advantage 
of good homes from the beginning of the arrange- 
ment and without any large initial payment. 

Various addenda can be made that add to the 
financial attractiveness to the employee as time 
goes on. Insurance can be arranged which en- 
ables the instalments to be paid during sickness 
and removes all debt in case of death. 

An attempt to give costs per unit of family 
accommodation in an 
article of this nature 
would be misleading, 
as so many elements 
enter into its determi- 
nation, but it is safe 
to calculate that under 
normal conditions 20 
to 25 per cent of the 
salary earned will pay 
the interest on the in- 


vestment, taxes, and charges, and also refund the 
entire capital expenditure in fifteen years. 

Preliminaries in Starting a Housing Development. 
Before entering upon a housing improvement it 
should be understood that all local laws and 
ordinances must be followed, whether the site be 
within the town or not, as some day the town may 
take over the development ; also the development 
should be considered as a part of the general 
growth of the town and not as a small settlement 
by itself. A few fundamentals, must be deter- 
mined preferably by consultation between the 
employer and the expert who will handle the 
development before any progress can be made. 

First. 'The number of operatives it is desirable, 
or necessary, to accommodate to relieve the pres- 
sure sufficiently to enable all to get reasonably 
good accommodation. 

Second. “The location in which the improve- 
ment shall be undertaken. 

Third. The form the development shall take, — 


individual, two-family, rows, or multi-family 
dwellings. 5 
Fourth. Тһе funds available, which will de- 


termine whether outside financial aid is needed 
either as separate investment or on a mortgage 
basis. 

Fifth. 'The method 
of insuring the em- 
ployees of the firm 
making the improve- 
ment. 

To determine these 
fundamentals all mat- 
ters should be given 
careful study, and the 
decision arrived at 
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should be based аз far as possible upon definite 
facts and not as frequently has been the case by 
assuming much which even a little careful in- 
vestigation would show to be at variance with 
actual conditions. For instance, under No. 1 
an inspection, survey, and record should be pre- 
pared of the existing accommodations in use and 
available, covering details such as price, the num- 
ber of rooms and rate per room, in which section of 
town, and the anticipated natural housing growth. 
This should all be charted to show at a glance in 
diagrammatic form the existing condition and 
similarly the anticipated increased number of op- 
eratives at the plant. The permanence of the 
employment of other employees in town must be 
considered, for the movement of these people 
automatically would release so much more accom- 
modation. 

As to the location, this should be determined 
after a careful examination of all the available 
property, and charted with such facts as area 
price, price per unit, distance from plant and time 
of transportation, assessments that will have to be 
paid, etc. Тһе natural drainage and soil should 
be considered and if on the outskirts of the town, 
whether the plot has good trees, natural landscape 
possibilities, and protection from the prevailing 
winds. 

The local tax rates, the improvement of trans- 
portation and cost of same, means for the wife to 
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General View and Floor Plans of Double House, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Alfred C. Bossom, Architect 
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go to market, the children to school, and the family 
to amusements places should receive their share 
ofattention. It is a mistake to anticipate that 
trolley lines will be extended should an employer 
undertake a considerable development, and the 
author's experience is that all such matters as 
this must be reduced to definite legal agreements 
before the improvement be undertaken, as failing 
this the owner is at the mercy of the local public 
service corporation who may compel the employer 
to actually bear the expense of making all such 
extensions. 'This applies with equal force to 
water, gas, electric, and telephone services. 

In many cases it is desirable when providing 
housing facilities to provide stores, and in parts 
of Europe co-operative enterprises have been en- 
couraged, the employers endeavoring to make the 
housing developments as attractive as possible 
from all angles. Further consideration should be 
given to the different churches, schools, and places 
of amusement, and the possible future natural 
growth of the town, and whether adjacent im- 
provements are good or poor, the likely enhance- 
ment or otherwise of the real estate value, and 
also the districts that have to be traversed passing 
to and from the development. Тһе nearer to the 
center of the town the development has to be, the 
more the garden has to disappear and the yard 
takes its place, and where this is the case the yard 
must always be paved and any earth left so ar- 
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ranged that it will not spread as mud all over the 
house and lot to make things appear unsightly. 

Where the men have very early work hours the 
proximity of the housing development to the plant 
is important and becomes more important in rig- 
orous climates. 

Many instances occur where a few existing 
houses are located upon an available and desirable 
piece of property. In such cases should this 
property be selected it is best to move all of the 
old houses into one corner of the development, 
doing any repairs or needed changes, and so leave 
the greater portion of the property free for the 
best improvement that can be devised under the 
controlling conditions. "This also saves upon in- 
surance, makes for general attractiveness, and 
avoids inconvenience of having to take care of 
tenants on the property while making the major 
improvement. 

The monetary value of available land has to be 
judged in conjunction with the cost per unit of the 
most desirable form of building; thus three-story 
buildings in very cheap semi-country property 
would be preordained to failure, although it would 
show up very well on paper, and yet under proper 
conditions of development the same land could be 
used with immediate and marked success. 

In London and Liverpool, and in congested cities 
like New York and Pittsburgh, five-story tene- 
ment "' walk-up’’ buildings have been built with 
success; but this type of improvement should be un- 
dertaken now only after most mature considera- 
tion, as the American workman is daily learning to 
avoid inconvenience, and a strictly American com- 
munity would most likely refuse to occupy the 
accommodation provided above the third floor 
except at a very low rental. 

То determine the most desirable form the im- 
provement can take in addition to all the pre- 
viously enumerated considerations, the value of 
the available land must be considered ; similarly 
the size of families, for although the average be 
five persons, with certain nationalities this varies, 
and the proportion of unmarried varies in differ- 
ent localities. For instance, men without families 
are always more numerous in new undertakings 
and these have to be cared for either by the mar- 
ried men or in special barrack hotels built for the 
purpose. 

The usual proportion of unattached men to mar- 
ried is as one to two, but all figures should be 
carefully checked in the actual locality, for this 
bears a decided relation to the wages earned by 
the different grades of men and therefore to the 
rent that they can afford to pay for their homes. 


Google 


One-third of the wages is found to be the ulti- 
mate maximum that workmen can possibly pay for 
purchasing the home, taxes, and insurance, and 
not above 25 per cent for renting. 

The result of an exhaustive survey on this 
subject throughout the country shows that from 
10 to 25 per cent only of workers live in well 
planned and ventilated houses, and these often 
have features that are very undesirable, and it 
takes from 16 to 17 per cent of the workers’ 
wages for rent—not instalment purchase — in 
small towns and from 20 to 25 per cent in large 
cities, and the intermediate places follow accord- 
ingly. 

From the author’s figures, derived from devel- 
opments that he has actually carried out, it is 
plain that multi-family houses within city limits 
can be built for a much lower figure than a group 
of two-family houses, both furnishing the same 
accommodation per family. Тһе cost of the 
former is about 68 per cent of that of the latter. 
The land cost per family is still proportionately 
less again. 

Thus the relative value of the land and improve- 
ment in relation to the wages paid have a material 
bearing upon the type of the development. 

It must always be kept prominently in the fore- 
front of consideration that a diversified type of 
improvement is more pleasing than one stamped 
with too much apparent uniformity, and this does 
not necessarily increase the construction cost of 
the component parts if the houses be thoroughly 
standardized. 

A safe return and ‘a conservative investment 
must be looked for, not a real estate speculation 
producing abnormal profits. A sinking fund must 
be created, if the accommodation provided is 
only rented, to reduce it to its actual real estate 
value in a number of years, and a fund to cover 
contingencies if the same be sold. If rented 
only, long term leases should not be madg, or 
employees leaving the company could still oc- 
cupy their houses to the detriment of those actu- 
ally engaged. А reduction system which by 
periods allows bonuses to apply toward the re- 
duction of the mortgage, provided the employee 
has continuous employment, and the repurchas- 
ing power of the owners on a certain understood 
basis should the employee leave the employer, 
are features that are well to introduce into the 
financial scheme. 

By these and similar methods the employee con- 
stantly receives advantages for good and continued 
services, and the owner benefits in having em- 
ployees better equipped physically and mentally. 
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The Remington Housing Development 


war the city of Bridge- 

port, Conn., has nearly 
doubled itspopulation, with the 
result that it has been а diffi- 
cult matter to house properly 
the newly arrived and con- 
stantly arriving workmen and 
their families. То meet these 
conditions in part, the Reming- 
ton Arms Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Company began, a little 
more than a year ago, the de- 
velopment of a housing scheme 
for their employees. Already 
houses have been built on two 
sides of three new streets, and 
the general character of these 
houses is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The ini- 
tial part of the work was carried 
out under the direction of Alfred 
C. Bossom, architect; but the 
later developments have been 
under the direction of Hiss & 
Weekes, architects. In the beginning the need 
for houses was so urgent that little time could 
be given to a careful study of all details. Never- 
theless, that portion of the work which has been 
completed seems to meet the needs adequately 
and will serve as a nucleus for the larger develop- 
ment in contemplation. 

It is obvious that every industrial group has its 
own peculiar conditions, which must be dealt with, 
and the need for understanding these conditions 
is important. In a work of this nature it is es- 
sential to give due consideration to the different 
racial divisions, their 
religious inclinations, 
and other important 
characteristics. These 
conditions were all 
given careful thought 
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Front View and Floor Plans of Single 
Frame House, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Hiss & Weekes, Architects 


by the management of the 
Remington Company and their 
assistants, and the indications 
are that the problems involved 
have been very successfully 
solved. 

Nearly all of the houses are 
either of burnt-clay or concrete 
construction with roofs of slate. 
Materials were bought in large 
quantities and the houses 
erected under competent super- 
vision, and this resulted in 
keeping the costs down. 

The interior woodwork is 
of cypress, finished with varnish. 
The floors throughout are of 
long-leaf yellow pine, scraped 
and shellacked. All houses have 
modern plumbing and bath- 
rooms and are equipped with a 
good grade of fixtures. The 
floors of the bathrooms are of 
ceramic tile with sanitary glazed 
base. Each bathroom has a med- 
icine cabinet. Sewage and water supply lines 
were laid by the company and will later become 
a part of the Bridgeport system. Electric cur- 
rent is furnished by the city and each room has 
ample lighting fixtures. The kitchens have cabi- 
nets and provision for gas ranges. Heating is by 
the hot air system. There are brick firewalls 
between houses built ez бос. 

The rentals charged were determined by the 
salaries paid, and the total cost of each house was 
made to conform to a figure which would per- 
mit of a rental approximately the amount of 
the weekly wage. 
Naturally the houses 
provided for the skilled 
mechanic are of a bet- 
ter type than those 
provided for the un- 
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Double Frame House, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Hiss & W'eekes, Architects 
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Floor Plans 


: Group of Eleven Houses, Bridgeport, Conn. Floor Plan 
Intermed: 2 2 
Houses Hiss & Weekes, Architects E ese 


skilled. The houses are rented or sold according 
to the inclination of the tenant. A Building Loan 
Association provides the necessary assistance 10 
any of the employees wishing to invest. 

The best renting cottages are those with the 
smallest number of rooms, and consequently lower 
rentals. Experience in this development would 
seem to recommend six rooms as the maximum, 
although houses with four or five rooms and bath 
are more desirable for the average family. 

The Remington Company employs a considera- 
ble number of girls, and to provide for them three 
large dormitories have been erected, each accom- 


modating about one hundred and thirty-five girls. 
Separate rooms may be had for $1.75 to $3.00 
per week. Each dormitory has a restaurant in 
the basement which furnishes breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner at a nominal cost. Six dollars per 
week is the average cost for room, table board, 
and other service required. In addition there are 
laundries, rest rooms, rooms for entertaining, 
bathing, and other facilities. 

A further development of this undertaking will 
provide for the social and welfare aspect of the 
problem іп a clubhouse, general restaurant build- 
ing, athletic field, parks, and planting. 


Typical Double House, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Hiss & Weekes, Architects 
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CONVENT AND ACADEMY OF NOTRE DAME, FEN- 
way, Boston, Mass. PLATES 17-23. This build- 
ing is devoted to two different purposes and is 
organically divided in two portions, one being 
devoted to the academy and the remaining half to 
the convent. In plan, the building resembles the 
capital letter E. The first floor is given a stately 
approach from the Riverway through a large 
vaulted porch. The entrance corridor is 16 feet 
wide and on its axis is placed the chapel. The 
academy side of the second floor is devoted exclu- 
sively to class rooms and laboratories, the corre- 
sponding level of the other side of the building 
being given over to the sisters’ dormitories. The 
chaplain’s quarters are situated toward the rear 
of the chapel over the sacristies and accessible 
only fromthem. The chief feature of the academy 
on the third floor is the great music hall, which 
is provided with 24 independent apartments for 
individual practice. The interior arrangement 
was determined by the clients, and this had to be 


rigidly respected so that the working out of the - 


exterior design was the subject of a great deal of 
study. The variety of mass and skyline which 
the architects have incorporated has been unusu- 
ally successful in giving so large a building an 
element of picturesqueness; equal success was had 
in giving exterior expression to the two elements 
of the plan,— the convent and the academy. 

St. Bricip’s ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, WEST- 
BURY, L. I., N. Y. PLATES 24-27. This interest- 
ing stone church which is so appropriate to its 
location is derived in design from early English 
Gothic and Norman precedents. The walls are 
constructed of rubble stone obtained from the New 
York subway excavations. The trim, both ex- 
terior and interior, is cast artificial stone. Тһе 
roof is of blue black slate graduated in thickness 
and exposure. Тһе interior has a seating capacity 
of 600 people. It is finished in rough plaster 
which with the open timbered roof, decorated with 
bright spots of color, and the generously dimen- 
sioned piers and columns, give the effect of the 
smaller English parish churches. The altar is 
temporary. Тһе carved and painted wood cross, 
which is a feature of the chancel, was donated by 
the architect. Aisle and chancel floors are tiled. 

CHURCH OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, JAMAICA 
PLAIN, Mass. PLATES 32-34. This church is of 
the Latin cross type of plan and has an interior 
length of 180 feet and a width of 90 feet across the 
transepts, with a seating capacity of almost 1100. 
The nave is flanked by side aisles, which are con- 
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tinued, as an ambulatory, around the sanctuary, 
forming a distinctive feature of the interior. The 
high altar, with its baldachin, is a notable piece 
of wood carving. Тһе feature of the interior is 
the richly ornamented barrel vault, which forms 
the ceiling, except at the crossing where the dome 
strikes the dominant note. The design has been 
consistently carried out in the Roman Renaissance 
style in brick with marble columns and panels. 
At the left of the front of the church is the oc- 
tagonal baptistery, with domed ceiling, separated 
from the main church by wrought-iron gates and 
forming an interesting adjunct of the exterior. 

Sr. MATTHEW'S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
DORCHESTER, Mass. PLATES 35,36. Тһе plan 
is derived from the early Roman basilicas, having 
nave and aisles, the sanctuary being in the form 
of an apse. The main facade is marked by mas- 
siveness and simplicity of composition. The 
church is connected with the rectory by an ar- 
caded cloister, midway in which is the baptistery. 
The interior, which is 52 feet in height, is treated 
with a segmental vaulted ceiling carried on large 
piers treated with Ionic pilasters, with a subsid- 
iary Roman Doric order with ornamented entab- 
lature marking the side aisles. The chapel seats 
42 people and the main church about 1000 people. 

Sr. Epwarp’s ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
BROCKTON, Mass. PLATES 37-39. This building 
is a free rendering of the early English Gothic, 
the distinguishing characteristic of which is the 
slender lancet window arranged in interesting 
groups. The design is clothed in an extremely 
pleasing tone of gray brick, the openings being 
trimmed with artificial stone of a lighter value. 
The main approach to the church is through а 
central porch, the aisle entrances being in subor- 
dinate relation, but so placed as to be on the axis 
of the side passages. Тһе roof is of black slate 
The auditorium is divided 
in the customary manner and has a seating capac- 
ity of 1050. Slightly projecting transepts give 
an interesting effect in the interior and this is 
enhanced by a deep sanctuary. The aisle win- 
dows are arranged in triple panels; no wood- 
work is used for the frames, the glass being set in 
the stone jambs. "The columns or piers are with- 
out capitals, the mouldings of the arches dying 
into the body of the shaft, imparting a fluid qual- 
ity to the architectural lines. Мо window open- 
ing whatever is pierced in the chancel wall, the 
light comes from the sides, and the wall is treated 
as a great reredos. 
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HE succession of epochs in the history of 

mankind may be clearly traced through the 
course of architectural development; each impor- 
tant period in the world's history is paralleled 
by a corresponding period in architecture. The 
breaking down of barriers between races and na- 
tionalities in the past has led to a constantly in- 
creasing knowledge and appreciation of foreign 
arts, till to-day in American buildings there may 
be seen evidences of the architecture of nearly 
every civilized country. 

The diverse forms and cosmopolitan character of 
America's architecture are not due however, pri- 
marily, to political conditions, because during our 
national existence we have experienced no period 
of advancement or decline of sufficient importance 
to influence our art seriously ; rather are they due 
to the many opportunities for study of all art 
offered to architects and laymen alike through 
foreign travel, technical education, and architec- 
tural books and papers now so widely circulated. 

The present European struggle in which we are 
becoming more active each day is an event of 
world-wide as well as national importance and will 
probably bring about greater political and eco- 
nomic changes in the countries involved than any 
previous war in modern times. Because of the 
generally recognized fact that future events may 
be forecast from a study of effects produced in the 
past under similar conditions, it is only reason- 
able to expect that an event of such importance 
as this war will be reflected in the lives, manners, 
and art of the present and succeeding generations. 

One of the certain effects on our architecture 
will be an even broader appreciation of European 
art than we have to-day. The inevitable interest 
which the nation as a whole will take in its allies 
will awaken a desire to know more of their lives 
and customs, making it easy for us to absorb the 
best of their ideas and adapt them to our own use. 
Foreign travel has always been considered a 
desirable aid in developing the art instinct and of 
special value to the architect. In the days of the 
Renaissance the great master architects were 
invariably those who had given much study to 
the art of foreign countries. In modern times, 
with the great increase in the number of men in 
the profession, the proportion of those that have 
studied outside their own country has greatly de- 
creased, but what many could not do for them- 
selves the war is now doing. Architects and 
draftsmen who are enlisted in the service will 
have an opportunity of observing the architec- 
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ture of other countries than their own; they will 
live among works of architecture of both the 
simplest and most imposing natures, and will be 
able to study them in their native atmosphere and 
surroundings, to an extent far beyond comparison 
with any other method. These men upon return- 
ing home will have a greatly widened view of 
their profession and their consequent increased 
abilities will not fail to impress themselves on 
American architecture. 

Ап effect of greater importance if possible than 
a widened appreciation of all architectural forms 
will undoubtedly result from economic conditions. 
With the greatly increased demand for steel and 
other products ordinarily used in building for war 
purposes, prices have reached figures which are 
nearly prohibitive for many types of structure. 
This condition presents a serious problem to archi- 
tects, but at the same time it affords the profes- 
sion a splendid opportunity to perform a distinct 
service in creating new types of construction in 
which only the minimum of the products required 
by the government will be used. The ingenuity 
of the American architect is capable of meeting 
the situation. It may not be possible to evolve 
new methods at once ; they will in all probability 
develop from greater or less changes in our pres- 
ent systems ; the change, however, must come if 
the pressing needs for building of all types which 
will soon be felt are to be supplied at a cost war- 
ranting investment of funds. 


HE Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, given 
, by His Majesty Ше King of England, was ге- 
cently conferred upon M. Henri Paul Nénot, the 
noted French architect. In making the presenta- 
tion address Mr. Ernest Newton, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, gave ex- 
pression to the co-operative spirit which the waris 
bringing about when he remarked, ''I can only 
regret that it is not my pleasant duty to-day to 
decorate, as well as M. Nénot, a distinguished 
architect representative of the other allies.” 


N order to give sufficient opportunity of illus- 

trating in one issue recent Roman Catholic 
Church work, we have postponed the publication 
of the second and concluding paper on ''One- 
Story and Open-Air Schoolhouses in California," 
by Mr. William C. Hays, to our September issue. 
For the same reason we have omitted the plates 
of measured drawings on early American Archi- 
tectural Details, but their publication will be re- 
sumed with the following numbers. 
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One-Story and Open-Air Schoolhouses in California 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING PAPER 
By WILLIAM C. HAYS 


1917, the attempt was made to explain the 

simplest unit which, repeated in varying ways, 
goes to make up the one-story or open-air school 
ensemble. Something of the inner significance of 
this return to an age-old type was there illustrated 
by particular reference to one simple and charm- 
ing example at Pasadena. 

It remains to seek out some of the other phases 
of the problem, such as its physical and psycho- 
logical aspects. 

California comes honestly, as through inheri- 
tance, by this broad-spreading type of architec- 
ture in her schoolhouses, for the earliest schools 
in the state, those connected with the Missions, 
were held in rooms grouped about patios and 
under arcades. If primarily the Franciscan 
fathers built their structures only one story in 
height because the restricted material and labor 
did not permit them to do otherwise, they at least 
builded better than they knew to fit the peculiar 
conditions of the unknown country in which they 
found themselves. The type which their un- 
skilled Indian helpers constructed naively, with 
“adobe ” bricks, so suited the climate and, on Ше 
whole, so well met the quite unforeseen earth- 
quake conditions that it was adopted without 
further experiment for most of the construction, 
institutional or domestic, during the days of the 
padres and the razcheros. 

Years later, after the exploiting of California 
had suppressed all Spanish power and too much 
of the Spanish traditions, a half knowledge of 
architecture; and a rather sentimental revulsion 
toward a past with which the new conditions had 
very little in common, led to the demand for 
“ Mission '' architecture as the one and only 
appropriate ‘‘style’’ for public buildings and 
schoolhouses in particular. In the wake of the 
abominations launched then, there now seem to 
be following signs of a saner view —the view 
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which recognizes а polar difference between Ше 
essential, informing spirit of architecture and the 
meaningless copy of superficial detail. However, 
all too commonly is style—the transient quality— 
exalted above those qualities — the architectural 
fundamentals — which, being changeless, are at 
the rare creative moment called forth into vitally 
new expressions, as new problems arise. 

In its beginnings the California type of one- 
story school building, whether large or small, is 
probably more directly a response to certain prac- 
tical needs than to any clear-cut philosophy of 
educators. "There is little doubt that mere con- 
siderations of safety in time of earthquake or 
panic, and simplicity of construction, have been 
more directly responsible for the first growth of 
the type than any other causes. While it is true 
that the districts of the state most subject to earth-. 
quakes are near San Francisco, and while it is 
equally true that perhaps the best examples of 
one-story schoolhouses have been thus far devel- 
oped in the district about Los Angeles, neverthe- 
less earthquakes are by no means unknown in the 
southern part of the state. Fires, however, with 
their attendant danger of panic, may occur any- 
where. If one can eliminate all stairways, then a 
long step is taken in the direction of safety, for 
escape in times of danger is assured, and there is 
no chance for stumbling or consequent jamming of 
the exits ; there are no inside corridors, with their 
inevitable turns and congestions; since one steps 
from the room directly out of doors. This one- 
story type, further, is ideal for the smaller chil- 
dren, who have no leg-stretching stairs to climb. 

There results, of course, a lack of compactness 
which under some conditions is a defect in the 
scheme, although, all things considered, the am- 
plifying of extent has more advantages than dis- 
advantages. First cost of construction is somewhat 
more than that of a multi-storied building which 
provides the same accommodations, although the 
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difference is less than it would appear at first 
glance. Greater length of foundations, but some- 
what lighter; larger roof areas; longer runs of 
piping; wiring and other equipment — all these 
add to the cost. Largely to offset these additions 
in cost, however, it may be noted that the stairway 
space — a multiplied loss in the repeated stories 
of the high building — is all saved for class room 
area in the one-story building. As to upkeep 
and the matter of everyday care taking, there 
seems to be little difference in cost of efficiency 
between the two types. 
|. From Ше viewpoint of administration there is 
no serious objection to the lack of compactness in 
the one-story building, at least, for the grade 
schools. In high schools, if the registration is 
very large, requiring the movement of crowding 
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Lockwood Elementary School, Oakland, Cal. 
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pupils between classes, the scheme is not so prac- 
tical, although this objection does not hold in the 
smaller high schools. With the younger children 
their natural restlessness makes it desirable that 
they should move about, so the long corridors 
serve an admirable purpose, for when bad weather 
comes these roofed spaces prove anew their great 
value, and used for play, give plenty of length 
for а romp. Unless the passageways are partly 
enclosed, air circulates so freely that there is no 
danger of treacherous drafts, and in California, 
except in a few localities, there is never a need 
for glazing or enclosing much of the corridor, 
even during the cold or rainy season. 

Thus far we have considered factors which, 
pointing most favorably toward the one-story 
school building, are almost all of a practical, 
“ hard-common-sense ’’ character. 

But deeper, if less tangible, forces 
have been at work in the minds of 
those who think much about school 
buildings. There has been much 
consideration given to the psychol- 
ogy of the problem. Longfellow, in 
his day, could write of “Тһе Chil- 
dren's Hour”; but one fact to 
which people are reawaking is that 
we live in the day, the age, and not 
merely the hourof the child. То 
prepare children, by an enlightened 
fitness, for duties already far more 
complex than their parents will ever 
grasp, and which. duties posterity 
must assume, is the first concern of 
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Detail of Entrance Pavilion 


Floor Plan, Grammar School, Glendora, Cal. 


our passing generation. Naturally it comes about 
that it is in those localities least bound down by 
tradition, the more plastic, mobile outposts, where 
these problems of the new old phase of the school 
problem are first foreseen and their solution first 
seriously attempted with the necessary spirit. 
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'" We will try anything, once, in California,’ 
is a claim (or confession, depending on the out- 
come of the trial) commonly heard and not 
without some basis. Along with Kansas and 
several other Western states, the great '' Coast "' 
state is a very active civic laboratory, in which 
have been observed, investigated, and established 
—or discarded — many principles since become 
of national importance. Forty-six °° initiative’? 
and ''referendum '' measures voted upon at а 
single general election! Taking nothing “ог 
granted ' or by empirical assumption, Califor- 
nians are alive to the really unsettled state of 
problems which, in more conservative neighbor- 
hoods, are regarded as fixed. Having in mind 
this, on the whole, healthy state of unrest, I sus- 
pect that behind the well warranted, growing 
popularity of the one-story, “ open-air’’ school- 
house lies a logical revolt. It is the revolt, on 
the part of thinking men and women, against the 
restraining '' schoolroom ’’ itself — as an institu- 
tion, physical, psychological, social. А genera- 
tion which, having grown up under strict discipline 
and confined rule, swings, pendulum like, far back 
across the neutral axis to laxity and even toward 
excessive liberty. The schoolroom, they say, as 
apart from and fer se, opposed to normal life, is an 
anomaly іп the scheme of things. Schooling must 
be an undefined, rather subtle growth into living ! 

There is nothing new in this psychological point 
of view, any more than in the type of building 
under discussion. It is, in fact, only a re-state- 
ment of world-old principles. The Montessoris and 
Flexners do not belong only to our times, but were 
probably quoted, as of a more remote time, while 
Plato lived and taught! Only in name has there 
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been change; we call their theories now '' child- 
psychology '' instead of the less concise '' philos- 
ophy discussed by the ancients.’’ 

The opportunists, too, have much to say of the 
°“ spirit of the аре,” a pretty phrase, and mislead- 
ing, бог it is neither definite nor related to fixed 
time. Paul Shorey, indeed, quotes James Russell 
Lowell as saying, '' I have seen too many ' spirits 
of the age’ to be afraid of this опе.” But, whether 
old as time or new as to-day, high values lie latent 
in recognizing the intense and sensitive individuals, 
who mingling, are mankind. For this principle 
the World wars! 

The school environment, then, which shall 
be a microcosm of life itself; which shall from 
the beginning accustom the child to ''willing,"' 
to freedom of movement, to freedom of choice, 
and at the same time to a repeated experience 
of the unswerving results of such free choice ; 
а practical, reiterated experience, until it be- 
comes d'habitude іп the association of action with 
reaction: this is the psychological basis of the 
new type of educational “plant.” Surely, its 
special sort of curriculum must be taught in sur- 
roundings quite different from those connected by 
tradition with an old inexorable '' rule of thumb "' 
method. Something of this very different atti- 
tude has already been pointed out, none too 
clearly, in describing the Polytechnic Elementary 
School at Pasadena. The vital, guiding principle 
is the establishment as nearly as possible of a per- 
fect rapport between the child and his physical and 
intellectual environment — the attempted reach- 
ing of a pupil through the channel of his respon- 
siveness. The term '' unresponsive '' is, after all, 
misleading if not false, and its use depends upon 
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Floor Plan, Fremont School, Alhambra, Cal. 


whether or not the '' response ”” is flattering. АП 
sane people, young and old, are responsive; but it 
is the in-born attitude of all, particularly of chil- 
dren, to withdraw from the stranger. Shyness is 
the natural response to aloofness ; friendliness to 
friendliness ; ingeniousness in the presence of the 
“ Achieve such an environment and 
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you will have prepared your child's mind as a 
fallow field,’’ say the psychologists; and it may 
be inferred that the simpler forms of building, 
such as the one-story type, promise best results 
as forming the least strange environment. 

To contribute to this effect, as well as for 
several other reasons, it is desirable that the '' in- 
stitutional’’ look be avoided in school buildings, 
even though they must, commonly, be larger 
structures than their neighbors. Where, in a 
given large city, the relatively few children of the 
* well to do” have their play provided for, and 
can be taken to parks or out into the country, it is 
necessary to make some other provision for the 
play time of the great majority. Where schools 
are best located, that is, centrally for the larger 
areas of child population, the average surround- 
ing building is small in scale, although an ex- 
ception is found in the congested tenement dis- 
tricts of the larger мэ 


In ог near such closely populated districts, then, 
the low irregularly rambling type of design is 
best — that type which, preserving any natural 
growth of trees and shrubbery around it, least 
sets the schoolhouse apart and, removing it but 
little from the atmosphere of the every day life, 
therefore best meets at least one of the psychol- 
ogist's problems. “hus planned for and prop- 
erly established on an adequate site, the school 
with its yard makes use of enough room to allow 
for some planting of trees as well as flowers. At 
almost negligible cost the school administration 
can assure an area in which some thought has been 
given to beauty as a neighborhood asset, and it 
can confidently be expected that such a lead will 
find a ready following. 

Thus far little has been said of the school play- 
ground — not because of any lack іп its impor- 
tance, but because its problems are simpler, and, 
as to its desirability, 
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Floor Plan, Santa Fe Elementary School, Oakland, Cal. 


Santa Fe Elementary School, Oakland, Cal. 


scheme, necessarily 
spreading out over 
large areas of ground, 
assures ample breath- 
ing and sunshine 
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the people in most of these communities 
realize the potential value in these play 
spaces for wholesome childhood. The pub- 
lic playground is thus naturally developed 
for use both during recesses and after school 
hours; and the older generation have a 
part in its activities, with the corresponding 
psychological values that associate school 
with play, and that are inherent in the 
substitution of a spirit of joy for that of 
drudgery, inthe child mind. 

Of this subject of one-story schoolhouses, 
one writes as if they were the rule, rather 
than the exception. Unfortunately, the re- 
verse is true, so that one wonders, for the 
moment, why the good examples are not 
more plentiful. However, this condition of 
things is not so strange, after all. How 
few are the men and women who really 
think! And even among these they are 
few who have vision, and fewer still who 
dare venture, while the venturesome find 
followers seldom indeed. For how shall 
we distinguish between the ‘‘ visionary ’’ 
and the one with vision? ‘‘ We cannot 
face things as they are, for we cannot see 
things as they are; but —as they арреаг,” 
some one has written. 


Floor Plan, Clear Lake Union High School 


spaces, even though taller buildings might in the 
future be built on all sides. Granting that the 
scheme is an impracticable one in congested dis- 
tricts where large land areas are not to be had, 
land in the. growing California cities is still com- 
paratively cheap and readily obtainable, because 


But those to whom is entrusted the re- 
sponsibility of providing schoolhouses are 
not supernormal men and women, neither are the 
boards nor their architects. How uncommon, 
then, must be the coming together of a trained, 
sympathetic, and far-seeing architect and a school 
board that understand how to help, instead of 
hinder, in fully developing the possibilities of the 
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problem in hand! Not every architect with whom 
the authorities deal is fitted to design school- 
houses, for his must be an open and flexible mind, 
who may hope to appreciate the many viewpoints 
and to solve such an ever varying problem. 

In reality, school buildings — more especially 
those '' up-the-state '' — are too commonly treated 
as of negligible impor- 
tance and are too seldom 
entrusted to capable de- 
signers. Conditions are 
slowly improving, of 
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How shall boards learn wisely to seek the man 
(rather than to permit а man to seek them), the 
man, not too plausible and ‘‘cock sure,’’ who 
frankly says: “ Together we must analyze our 
problem, and take what length of time it may 
need, until in finding the essentials of the problem 
we will have evolved a solution vitally new’’? It 
matters but little how 
many buildings of any 
type the ''specialist,"' 
if he chance to be of the 
wrong kind, may have 


course, but the archi- 


built; for many of them 


tectural profession has 
heretofore attached 
minor importance to this 
“country town’’ prac- 
tice. It has been a 


may be failures. And 
the enthusiastic, trained 
man-— with never а 
schoolhouse in his ex- 
perience — may so mas- 


legitimate field for the 
scrambling of mediocre 
men and the technically 
unfit, for whom there 
seem to be assumed different standards of ethics, 
or no standards at all. When local school boards, 
meaning well, but having only half-knowledge, 
engage the proffered services of self-styled, sales- 
soliciting '' specialists,’’ they are, too commonly, 
worse than wasting their opportunities. Аз there 
are, in business, '' good trusts '' and “Бай trusts, "' 
so of course there are capable and incapable '' spe- 
cialists,’’ but the better ones usually say little in 
regard to their special fitness for consideration. 


Floor Plan, Grammar School, Santa Paula, Cal. 


ter the problem and its 
intricacies as to pro- 
duce the masterpiece. 
There are many such 
men, most of them relatively young with no claims 
to any °° specialties,” to whom might confidently 
be entrusted important commissions for school 
buildings, and the results might be depended 
upon. 

It is because of this too frequent failure to bring 
about the intelligent co-operation of officials and 
their architects in making a serious study of the 
problem that so comparatively few successful 
school equipments ever come into being. 


Grammar School, Santa Paula, Cal. 
Withey & Davis, Architects 
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Woodridge Langley School, District of Columbia 


JAMES RUSH MARSHALL, ARCHITECT 
SNOWDEN ASHFORD, MUNICIPAL ARCHITECT ; BEDFORD BROWN, ASSOCIATE 


7 7 is interesting to note that the one-story Lype of school 
building which is so admirably suited to conditions on 
the Pacific Coast has many features that commend it for use 
in the East, as evidenced by the Woodridge Langley School 
lo be shortly constructed in the District of Columbia. Dif- 
ferent climatic conditions necessitated some deviations from 
the California principle and further changes were required 
by the contemplated use of this building as a community 
center, but the large extent of the grounds and the complete- 
ness with which tt 
is proposed to de- 
эр them, together 
with the material 
departures from 
the usual type of 
Eastern school 
plan, make the 
building of especial 
interest from both 
educational and 
architectural stand- 


nts. 

The entire siruc- 
ture is of (he one- 
story pavilion type 


with exception of the central part containing the audito- 
rium, which 15 two stories high to provide a balcony and two 
class rooms with north light. The kindergarten adjoins the 
stage and may be made a part of it when occasion de- 
mands. <All of the class rooms are south lighted with pro- 
tecting corridors on the north. They are 22 feet wide and 
graded тт length from 28 to 32 feet. Coat rooms adjoin each, 
and are separated by a screen reaching to the top of the 
blackboard. Closets occupy the space not used for flues in 
the east walls. 
Toilets are located 
in each of the four 
wings amd princi- 
pal's and teachers’ 
rooms in central 
pavilion. The 
heating of the class 
rooms and audito- 
rium will be from 
indirect radiation 
with individual 
fans and fresh and 
Soul atr ducts, and 
other portions from 
direct radiation. 
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The Motion Picture Theater 


IV. HEATING AND VENTILATING AND TYPE OF PLAN 
Fourth and Concluding Paper 


Ву CHARLES A. WHITTEMORE 


O of the principal requirements of a mo- 
tion picture theater are good heating facili- 
ties and adequate ventilation. А few years 

ago in theater construction they were dismissed as 
of slight importance and little or no attention was 
paid to the careful layout of the installation which 
its satisfactory working demands. In many in- 
stances it would have been far better to have 
eliminated some of the expense in decoration and 
display and put a little more money and thought 
into ventilating equipment. 

Тһе convenience of the patrons is so vitally af- 
fected by the conditions of the air and temperature 
that the majority of owners of motion picture 
theaters to-day are realizing the importance of 
these factors and are turning their attention tothe 
proper heating and ventilating of their theaters. 
The more recently constructed motion picture 
houses show clearly the study of the subject and 
the attempts to increase the comfort of the patrons 
in this direction. 

There are roughly two types of ventilating sys- 
tems in general use : one in which the air is taken 
out at the floor and the other in which the air is 
taken out at the ceiling. The relative merits of 
these two types from a scientific standpoint need 
not be discussed in this particular article, but in 
order to illustrate clearly the difference between 
the two types, it may be well to call to mind a few 
of the factors pertaining to each. 

Vitiated air, being warmer than the surround- 
ing atmosphere, has a tendency to rise. Parti- 
cles of dirt and other foreign matter in the air 
are heavier than the atmosphere and have a ten- 
dency to fall. The contentions of those who favor 
removing the air at the floor are that the fresh 
air brought in at the ceiling and exhausted at the 
floor allows a continual current of fresh air to 
pass by the patrons without allowing any of the 
vitiated air to rise. 

Theoretically this may be true, but those who 
oppose this theory and uphold the other scheme— 
that is, taking the air out at the ceiling — main- 
tain that in order to accomplish ventilation by 
this method, not only is a larger maintenance cost 
incurred, but also that theory and practice do not 
work together. Actual tests will demonstrate that 
vitiated air does rise to a certain extent, contrary 
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to the theory of those who uphold this type, even 
though the ventilation currents are working in 
the opposite direction. 

There are also practical difficulties in the way 
of operating this scheme to advantage, in that it 
is necessary to pull the air down to the lower 
levels and then have the discharge fan, which is 
usually located at an upper level, pull the air up 
again. Those who favor the other type ask why 
it is not advisable to allow the natural upward 
tendency of the heated air to assist the ventilating 
apparatus in accomplishing its work. They also 
maintain that by introducing fresh air near or at 
the floor level the ventilation is more effectively 
accomplished and the vitiated air is carried off at 
once without any possibility of the patrons re- 
breathing it. This type of layout is as simple as 
the first type, and the maintenance cost per cubic 
foot of air exhausted is no more and possibly less 
than in the one first described. 

The actual tests of the types above noted should 
be the criterion by which any installation should 
be accepted and, when one considers that possi- 
bly 1 per cent of the theaters in the country are 
equipped with the ventilation system of the first 
type as against 99 per cent of the second type, the 
balance seems to be in favor of the second type. 

In some places the law requires the first type to 
be installed, but the reasons for doing so are not 
clear and such an installation, as a rule, requires 
the services of special heating units in conjunction 
with the ventilation plant. For example, radiators 
are required in the outside walls and are all 
equipped with a fresh air box leading through the 
wall to the outer air and are called direct-indirects. ` 
The air comes in through the box, close to the 
floor, and is warmed by passing over the heat- 
ing surface, discharging at the top of the radiator 
through a grille just below the breathing plane. 
This constitutes the only fresh air supply in this 
type of construction. It is possible to arrange the 
dampers in the air inlet in such a manner that the 
air can enter directly into the auditorium without 
passing through the radiator. This affords an 
opportunity to temper the air when the heating 
system is in use and is of great value in warm 
weather as an aid to ventilation. 

The vitiated air passes from the auditorium 
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through registers placed at the floor level, usually 
at the base of a vertical duct, at the top of which 
is an exhaust fan of the propeller or multi-vane 
type. This system depends entirely on the ex- 
haust fan for its working, as natural ventilation 
by perflation is impossible. This scheme also 
does not contemplate anything in the nature of 
plenum chambers where the air is forced into the 
room, nor does it permit the installation of indi- 
vidual ventilation for the seats or sections of seats. 

Under the arrangement noted above it is excep- 
tionally difficult at times to ventilate properly the 
space at the rear of the orchestra directly below 
the balcony, and at any time this section of the 
house presents the most difficult ventilating 
problem. Е 

Since Ше first type is so simple in comparison 
with the second, a detailed study of the latter 


Interior of Auditorium 


method will be of more value. In this arrange- 
ment the fresh air is taken in as much above the 
ground levelas possible so as to be free from Ше 
dust and dirt in the air. It is brought through 
ducts to a fan which in turn discharges into a 
large chamber called the plenum chamber, or into 
a system of ducts leading directly to registers or 
grilles located in such a manner as to distribute 
the fresh air evenly through the various parts of 
the house. A similar system of ducts is arranged 
on the ceiling under the balconies and galleries 
and sometimes in the main ceiling, these ducts all 
extending to one central point, at which place the 
exhaust fan is located. 

This is the essential part of the ventilation sys- 
tem and to its construction can be added various 
refinements in the nature of washers, tempering 
coils, aspirators, etc., as the conditions will allow. 


RIALTO THEATER, CHICAGO 


The seating capacity of 1,500 people 15 
unusually large for іле size of the lot 
occupied —98 by 100 feet. Full advan- 
lage of the area was oblained by placing 
the auditorium. diagonally within the 
square. A small mezzanine balcony 
where smoking 15 permitted tsa feature 
of the interior. The space usually oc- 
cupied by boxes ts designed for the air 
supply and the organ. The interior 
work ts of the Adam period tn two tones 
of travertine color, with inlays of tur- 
фиозе blue and gold. The walls are 
paneled with red and gold brocade. 
The lighting is by indirect reflectors, 
concealed in coves. The exterior ts of old 
ivory terra cotta with columns of dark 
green lerra сойа and gold caps and bases. 
The marquise is utilized asa fire escape 
balcony. Three green bronze doors open 


on lo Й from the center of Greek grille 
work done іп dull green terra cotta, be- 
hind which a remarkable effect of glass 
has been obtained by the изе of deep 

purple terra cotta. 5 


ЇГС 
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Mezzanine Floor Plan 


RIALTO THEATER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MARSHALL & FOX, ARCHITECTS 
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Lower Part of Balcony Plan 
RIALTO THEATER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Auditorium Floor Plan 


MARSHALL & FOX, ARCHITECTS 
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The duct work between the fresh air inlet and 
the fan should be arranged in such a way as to 
permit of re-circulation of the air. In cold 
weather, when the thermometer may be down 
nearly to zero, the amount of coal required to heat 
the outside air to the desired temperature for the 
auditorium is a large item, and in order to effect 
a saving on this coal consumption the air in the 
auditorium is exhausted into the fresh air chamber 
by the same fan which forced it in through tbe 
plenum chamber. 

This is the re-circulation principle, as the same 
air is used repeatedly but is mixed with fresh air 
and subjected to other processes to remove impuri- 
ties. This is accomplished by some form of fil- 
tering device or apparatus specially designed to 
remove the dust and dirt and render the air fit for 
breathing again. 

There are various types of construction designed 
for the purpose of removing dust and dirt and 
these types are constantly undergoing changes. 
The first type used to any great extent was the 
cloth screen. This was constructed with a strong 
frame the full size of the inlet opening, and cheese 
cloth or similar material tightly stretched upon it 
was used as a filtering medium. The air passing 
through this cloth was found to give up a large 
percentage of the dust and solid impurities and be 
much more hygienic and suitable for breathing. 
The percentage of impurities removed was not 
sufficiently large, however, so other methods were 
studied. 

The next step was to arrange a fine spray which 
would keep this cloth moist and in this way it was 
found that the air was not only better cleansed but 
also cooled. "This showed the possibility of devis- 
ing a mechanical means of cleansing the air and 
lowering the temperature at the same time and led 
to the development of the air washer. 

The disadvantage of the screen type of filter is, 
however, that the pores in the cloth very soon fill 
up with the more solid particles. “The screen then 
forms too great an obstruction to the free passage 
of the air. To overcome this difficulty it is neces- 
sary to remove the cloth at frequent intervals, and 
substitute clean cloth, thus requiring a double set 
of filters. 

Another type which has been extensively used 
is of a similar nature but different in detail. In 
this type the filtering medium is cloth, but ar- 
ranged in the form of bags so that the air from 
either the fresh air chamber or the re-circulation 
duct passes through a metal plate which is pierced 
with openings about 12 inches in diameter, and 
at each opening is a cloth bag. "These bags are 
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sometimes arranged, as noted in connection with 
the cloth screens, with a spray to keep the cloth 
moist. Тһе advantage of the bag over the flat 
screen is that the heavier particles of air settle 
to the bottom of the bag without obstructing the 
openings for the air to pass through. In this in- 
stallation also, however, it is necessary at inter- 
vals to change and cleanse the filter bags. 

In more recent years an air washing device has 
been invented which serves the purpose of not 
only cleansing the air, but also of reducing or in- 
creasing the humidity and tempering the air to 
the proper degree in cold weather and also cooling 
it in summer. 

This device consists in its elemental form of а 
large rectangular metal case in which is first 
placed the primary heating radiators or coils. 
These are for the purpose of raising the tempera- 
ture in extreme cold weather to a predetermined 
point, under which conditions the air is more read- 
ily suited for the cleansing and cooling process. 
The air passes through these tempering coils and 
then is conducted through a duct to the spray 
chamber. This chamber contains a large tank in 
which water is kept at a constant level by means 
of a float or automatic device of some other sort, 
and the water from the tank is conducted through 
a pump to the pipes, to which are attached the 
spray heads. Тһе spray heads аге so regulated 
that the water under pressure going out through 
them forms a very fine mist and the particles of 
water, coming in contact with the particles of dust 
and dirt in the air, carry most of the impurities 
down into the tank so that the air after passing 
through this spray is probably 90 per cent clean. 

After this operation the air furthermore en- 
counters a series of eliminator plates which are 
designed in such a manner that the air must pur- 
sue a tortuous course, continually striking against 
projecting edges which have a tendency to extract 
excess moisture and also take out any remaining 
particles of dirt. "The air then passes through a 
secondary heater where it may be raised to any 
desired temperature for warming purposes. 

From this latter chamber it is conducted by 
ducts either to the plenum chamber or to the 
fresh air duct system. In either case the effect is 
relatively the same to the audience except that the 
plenum chamber permits of more general distribu- 
tion of air through the house than is possible with 
the duct system. 

In the air washer, if the temperature outside is 
particularly high as in summer and the humidity 
is very great, the spray need not be operated and 
only a small amount of water used on the elimina- 
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tor plates in order to keep them clean. The 
air then passing through these plates is cooled 
and at the same time gives up a percentage of an 
excess humidity. š 

Sometimes, also, the primary heater may be used 
in order to raise the temperature of the outer air 
and drive off some of the humidity before the air 
is washed. It is not advisable generally to use 
the heater in warm weather, however, as it neces- 
sitates lowering the air from a point above the 
prevailing temperature of the outer atmosphere. 

Тће cooling process by means of the air washer 
is effective except in extreme 
cases, in which some other means 
must be employed to reduce the 
temperature further, and it has 
been found by tests that ice placed 
in the water tank will cool the 
water to such a point as to mate- 
rially assist in bringing the tem- 
perature to the desired degree. 
This, however, is very expensive, 
as a ton of ice, for example, will 
lower the temperature of 22,000 
cubic feet of air for a relatively 
short time only, and such an ar- 
rangement would accordingly be 
of value only for installations in 
such buildings as banks, where 
the demand is for a short inter- 
val of time during the middle of 
the day. In a motion picture 
theater it is more advisable to adopt some other 
expedient. For this purpose a small refrigerating 
machine with a brine circulation has been found 
most satisfactory. 

In this latter method of construction the refrig- 
erating machine operates in the same manner as 
when artificial ice is made and the brine circula- 
tion pipes are carried through the water tank, 
cooling the water to a given temperature, as 46 
degrees for instance, which in turn passes through 
the spray heads and has a decided cooling effect 
on the air. 

As an assistance in cooling the air the water for 
the air washer is frequently pumped from an arte- 
sian well, the temperature of which is always 
lower than city water. By this method refrigera- 
tion or other cooling device is not needed except 
under the most extreme conditions, provided the 
artesian well water may be pumped at about 50 to 
55 degrees. 

In introducing air into the auditorium and its 
various divisions, there are three general types of 
construction. First, registers or grilles; second, 
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mushrooms; and third, ventilators which are 
incorporated in the chair construction. 

The first of these types is, as the name implies, 
an installation of registers in connection with the 
ductsystem. "These registers usually have damp- 
ers, so that the air may be regulated in its flow 
and different volumes and velocities established 
as desired at any opening. "The disadvantage of 
this type, as has been noted, is in its lack of flexi- 
bility and in the fact that the distribution of fresh 
air is not nearly so general as that provided by 
either of the other two types. 

The second type consists of the 
installation of plenum chambers 
or large air areas, under pressure 
from the fan, with the openings 
from these various plenum cham- 
bers through the floor of the or- 
chestra or other divisions of the 
house protected by what are 
called '' mushrooms.'' These are 
ventilation devices of cast iron 
which are adjustable so that the 
air may be regulated, insuring 
equal distribution in volume and 
velocity throughout the entire 
auditorium. They are particu- 
larly good in efficient general dis- 
tribution of fresh air. 

Тће third type consists of open- 
ings cut through the floor at the 
aisles and at intermediate points 
where the seat standards occur. "These seat sup- 
ports are equipped with a special kind of register 
or grille, through which the air is brought directly 
into the auditorium. They are adjustable, so as 
to regulate the air flow in the same general man- 
ner as described for the other types. 

The exhaust system is a reverse of the simple 
supply system and consists merely of various 
ducts carried to different portions of the house, 
which exhaust the air through registers or grilles 
at these points by means of a large fan which may 
be placed on the roof or other convenient location. 

In connection with the exhaust system it is wise 
to consider the location of the exhaust registers 
so that the air may not be turned in the direction 
opposite to that of the sound waves. Otherwise, 
the patrons might find difficulty in hearing the 
words and music from the stage in the case of 
vaudeville or other performances. 

In addition to the various subjects which have 
previously been discussed in connection with mo- 
tion picture theaters, acoustics play an important 
part, but, unfortunately as yet the theory of 
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acoustics as applied to theaters has not been 
reduced to such terms as to make a fixed, invio- 
lable rule of any particular value. Тһе result is 
that each theater, being of special shape and size, 
requires individual treatment, 
making it necessary to study each 
problem by itself. 

Types of Plan. АП theaters may 
be divided into three general 
classes according to the type of 
plan, and while there are numerous 
variations from these standard 
types, reduced to the lowest terms, 
any theater may be classified in 
one of the three divisions. 

The first type, Fig. 1, has a 
square auditorium in which the 
horseshoe type of seating plan is 
easily applicable. 

The second type, Fig. 2, 15 а 
rectangular plan which immedi- 
ately restricts the seating arrange- 
ment to one particular form. 

The third type, Fig. 3, is also 
a rectangular plan with entrance 
on a long side in which a modifica- 
tion of the horseshoe type or the 
seating arrangement in Fig. 2 may be adopted. 

The horseshoe type of plan as shown in Fig. 1 
is not particularly applicable to motion picture 
theaters, although in many theaters existing 
to-day this seating arrangement may be encoun- 
tered. It is difficult with this type to secure 
proper sight lines; the seats at the extreme sides 
of the house receive 
such a distorted view 
of the picture on the 
screen that they are 
practically useless. 
This type of plan is 
of special interest to 
those who have 
studied the foreign 
opera houses and the 
older theaters in the 
United States, as it 
was a type always 
adopted where pos-. 
sible, and it served 
its purpose well, for 
those theaters were 
devoted only to opera 
or drama — Ше mo- 
tion picture being a 
recent development. 
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The second type, Fig. 2, is the one most fre- 
quently found in the motion picture theater world 
and is the one best suited to motion pictures as a 
general rule. The depth, however, may be so 
excessive as to render vision and 
audibility rather difficult ; but 
given a house of this type of rea- 
sonable proportions the results 
secured are almost certain to be 
satisfactory. 

In Fig. 3 the seating may be ar- 
ranged as shown or in the same 
manner as Fig. 1, in which case 
the same objection is noticeable as 
in the first type, that is, the ex- 
treme side seats are of little value. 

In the commercial development 
of real estate to-day the theater 
plays an important part. No 
other type of building is so appli- 
cable to the development of ''back 
land." No other type of building 
is so little dependent on street 
frontage. Few other types of 
building construction can be better 
adapted to irregularly shaped lots. 

Fig. 1 shows a theater with a 
large street frontage and for opera or drama can 
be used to advantage. It does not show the pos- 
sibility of developing the inexpensive “ back 
land’’ so clearly as does Fig. 2 or Fig. 3. In 
these types the lobby and entrance foyer may 
obviously be arranged so as to enter the audito- 
rium at almost any point. Two such arrange- 
ments are illustrated. 

By adaptations of 
these types almost any 
lot of land may be de- 
veloped to advantage 
for a motion picture 
theater. Types are 
changing, construc- 
tional methods are 
changing, and theater 
managers are chang- 
ing their ideas as to 
the wishes of the pub- 
lic. It is reasonably 
safe to prophesy that 
the theater in the next 
few years will develop 
into a building quite 
different from that 
with which we are 
familiar to-day. 
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VIEW OF SIDE TOWARD GARDEN 


VIEW OF TERRACE FRONT 
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A Hillside Garden 


ESTATE OF H. H. ROGERS, ESQ., TUXEDO, N. Y. 
WALKER в GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS 


lustrations is situated оп а hillside that 

overlooks Lake Тихедо, grading rather 
sharply down to the water's edge. Its setting 
is a terrace formed by a high retaining wall on 
the upper side and a smaller wall on the lower 
side. At no point, however, is the work of re- 
taining strongly in evidence as the clever intro- 
duction of features serves to give the whole 
scheme a most natural effect. А point worthy of 
mention is that the work was accomplished by 


Г: garden shown іп the accompanying il- 


Italian laborers working under the direction of 
the architects on the site, few office drawings hav- 
ing been necessary. 

The provision of water at the side of the turf 
walk after the manner of a moat is a medium 
for catching the reflections and sparkle of light 
and shade. Тһе stucco walls have been given а 
rough texture that invites the cool mosses and 
clinging vines. The fountain, water head, wrought 
iron gate, and other features have been incorpo- 
rated into the scheme with an easy and graceful 
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mannerthat makesthem 
take a proper placein the 
setting. The tea house 
at the end of the turf 
walk is floored with tile · 
and the rough textured 
stucco walls are deco- 
rated at the upper part 
with a free Italian ren- 
dering of festoons of 
birds,flowers,and masks 
in color. 

A general color 
scheme has been ob- 
served not only in the 
architectural features but in the planting as well. 
The predominating colors are mauve and tur- 
quoise blue, the soft gray pink of the stucco af- 
fording a foil against which the bright blue 
flowers in the borders stand in contrast. The 


tiling in the long pool is of turquoise, making the 
expanse of water a brilliant note. 

A pleasing feature of utilitarian intent is the 
root cellar, built into the side of the hill, with 


Steps to Upper Terrace 


its doorway across the 
pool, savoring of old 
Spain. Two stone tur- 
tles with their backs 
above the shallow water 
afford a means of cross- 
ing to the ledge in front 
of the door. Rising 
gently from the terrace, 
brick steps with heavy 
tile ramps lead up to the 
highland above. 'These 
brick steps, the one 
other note of color, have 
landings paved in pat- 
terns at intervals. Ап iron rail on one bows out 
slightly to permit of a glance into the pool below. 

The masses of planting are commendable in 
their fitness and relation to the architecture, and 
complete the effect of extreme simplicity and 
good taste. The spouting of water, the sheen of 
mosses, the ripple of breezes in the vines, and 
the patches of sunlight in the pool, all contribute 
to make this an ideal resting spot. 


Interior of Tea House 
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VIEW LOOKING TOWARD TEA HOUSE 


FOUNTAIN HEAD OVER POOL 


GARDEN OF H. H. ROGERS, ESQ., TUXEDO, N. Y. 
WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECIS 


WROUGHT IRON ENTRANCE GATE 
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The Artistic Expansion of Architectural Сау Products 
ITS DEPENDENCE ON THE ARCHITECT FOR DIRECTION IN STYLE AND TREATMENT 
By LEON V. SOLON 


HEN an industry embarks on a policy in- 

W volving the cultivation of an art influence, 

it is beset with the necessity of mapping 
out that vague territory separating utilitarian 
purpose from art impulse. Commercial enter- 
prise is more likely to find a response to its over- 
tures in the art of architecture than from those 
arts activated by abstract influences, unrelated to 
everyday requirements. 

Our present consideration is to attempt a gen- 
eral analysis of relations existing between potter 
and architect, with a view to discovering opportu- 
nities that may be mutually beneficial. At first 
glance, the respective attitudes of architect and 
manufacturer would justify one in assuming that 
a separate existence had been determined upon as 
a general policy, leaving any points of contact to 
the hazards of coincidence. Тһе producer con- 
stantly lavishes thought, energy, and capital on 
efforts for which no place can ever exist in any 
orthodox architectural conception. The architect, 
on the other hand, lacks certain textures and 
treatment; were the technician only acquainted 
with their nature he could often satisfy these de- 
sires at the expense of a little ingenuity. 

An alliance between an industry and architecture 
naturally implies that certain ideals and standards 
must be shared in common. The establishment 
of these aims, and the paths to be followed to real- 
ize them must be determined by the architect in 
his capacity of originator. The area covered by 
these points of joint interest is so vast and their 
nature so abstract that the commercial mind exer- 
cised in concrete problems has great difficulty in 
analyzing and grasping them alone. Progres- 
sion under these conditions is bound to be negli- 
gible ; business-like deduction is a poor guide in 
those fields where an unerring instinct is needed, 
and where the exercise of restraint is often more 
productive than the expenditure of violent energy. 

The willingness of the manufacturer to make 
innovations cannot be questioned. "The profusion 
of essays, inadequate and tasteless as they fre- 
quently are, absolve him from any suspicion on 
that score. Each year he must modify the appear- 
ance of certain of his wares. It would be to his 
advantage to know definitely what type of decora- 
tion would be most acceptable, sales would be 
assured by following it; but, аз there is no bureau 
of information on the subject, the designer, in- 
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structed by the salesman, does his best, often in 
an atmosphere of complete artistic isolation. 

Evolution of methods affecting business proced- 
ure, has rapidly modified the relations of architect, 
client, general contractor, and producer, necessitat- 
ing changes in the latter's policies, points of con- 
tact, and ethical aims. 

А growing prejudice on the part of the majority 
of clients to stereotyped design, and the strong 
appeal made by motifs showing individuality, lays 
а stress on the architect which must be adequately 
met if the impetus of success is to be maintained. 

The thoroughness with which a building is 
now contrived in every detail entails thought and 
responsibility for many things formerly controlled 
by the general contractor. High standards in de- 
sign and craftsmanship are being established by 
the architect as a result of active professional 
competition. He may no longer regard the efforts 
of the staff designer with complacency for pur- 
poses supplementing his own expert achievements. 
An appreciation of the value realized by suitable 
treatment of material, both in process and orna- 
mentation, makes it self-evident that the best can- 
not be realized by rare or occasional contact, and 
that much benefit can be derived from collabora- 
tion with those who by environment and concen- 
tration have specialized. 

То meet this condition, certain industries whose 
commercial prosperity is effected by their artistic 


` status, have found it advantageous to change their 
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point of contact, by placing an expert art depart- 
ment in direct touch with the architect, where 
formerly that of the sales department only existed. 
The more abstract the problem — and none is 
more so than an indefinite desire for decoration — 
the greater the advisability for close contact be- 
tween art department and architect. А multi- 
plicity of interpretations can be generated by a 
competent designer from a description of require- 
ments transmitted by a third party; the chances 
against a thoroughly satisfactory scheme being 
worked out are in proportion to the number of 
solutions that professional versatility can devise. 
This point is worthy of consideration, if only 
from its bearing on the simplifying of means for 
obtaining decisions from clients. Skilful diagno- 
sis and inoculation will always be the main fac- 
tors in successful handling; the diagnosis being 
arrived at by a process of subtle suggestion on the 
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part of the architect; the inoculation being рег- 
formed with a serum of tempting propositions, 
injected into the weakest spot. 

By direct contact with the craftsman, sugges- 
tions tentatively proposed can be developed and 
invested with the most effective interpretation the 
craft can evolve, thus giving forcible emphasis to 
the proposition. Е 

Collaboration of this description would mate- 
rially assist the clay industry in its artistic expan- 
sion. Its initial sphere of activity is mechanical 
and chemical rather than artistic; of itself it can 
produce only beautiful elements which are means 
to an end, until combined and treated by the con- 
Structive perception of architect and artist. 

The industry has many points enormously in 
its favor; the fact has long remained unchal- 
lenged that fired and glazed clay is the only 
medium holding adequate solution for architec- 
ture's most fascinating problem — the use of poly- 
chrome. Interest has rapidly grown among 
architects of recent years despite the meager facili- 
ties available, and a rather half-hearted and con- 
fused co-operation on the part of its producers. 

Unlike the majority of the crafts, the potter's 
art is a sealed book to Ше layman. Involved ina 
multiplicity of mechanical and technical intrica- 
cies, the energy of the uninitiated is bound to 
exhaust itself in unfeasible suggestions. From this 
itis obvious that new decorative effects, revivals 
of useful methods from classic sources, and 
greater facilities for the use of polychrome, must 
emanate from the industry itself, along lines de- 
termined by the architect. 

Тһе question of color is the one which has the 
first claim on our earnest attention, owing to its 
difficulty in satisfying the expectations it excites, 
and to the fact that on this development depends 
the extent to which faience will be identified with 
architectural progress. 

Color sense is not a factor in any way essential 
to an architect's professional equipment, as it is to 
that of all painters and many designers; in fact, a 
large proportion of architects in the front rank of 
their profession are deficient in this sense (as are 
the majority of sculptors)— without their work suf- 
fering depreciation thereby. It is reasonable to 
deduct that an essay in color harmony by the 
many architects is often a sudden and compara- 
tively unprepared excursion into a field needing 
life-long concentration and a special gift. Assum- 
ing this to be the case, what practical assistance 
has the technician devised, by which an architect 
may promptly and successfully surmount his diffi- 
culties? From all accounts the same obstacles 
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confront the architect to-day who wishes to intro- 
duce polychrome into his design that puzzled the 
profession ten years ago. Some, carried away 
by their enthusiasm as pioneers, made ambitious 
attempts, which were later to be cited as concrete 
proof, demonstrating that the artistic limit of the 
product had been reached, and found wanting. 

The color position is due to the following fact : 

The ceramic palette is at present composed of 
an accumulation of unrelated trials, produced 
without any idea that a palette should exist asa 
complete unit, comprising positive colors, foils, 
and blending tints— all related, and created to 
fulfil definite scenic requirements. 

The ceramic color-maker has devoted his main 
effort to producing positive tints of the maximum 
purity, oblivious of the fact that in decoration, 
generally speaking, these colors can only be used 
with success, as accents to those quieter and more 
neutral tones which will always prevail. 

The ceramic palette should have for its main 
divisions, the positive, composite, and neutral. 

Each color according to its intensity, should be 
represented by from two- to four-tone values, as it 
frequently happens that, though the preliminary 
assembly of colors promises well, on its applica- 
tion to the detail the decorative balance is upset, 
by certain items becoming excessively or insuffi- 
ciently prominent ; a change of tone value in the 
disturbing color wil] rectify this. In many other 
ways can time and trouble be saved and effects 
improved by a gradated color scale, due to the 
fact that environment and the relative proportion 
of areas, exert a very pronounced influence on the 
apparent strength of tints. For the guidance of 
architects it would be quite feasible for the pro- 
ducer to establish standardized color harmonies, 
reproduced by color-process ready for filing; 
showing colored sections of friezes, mouldings, 
caps, or other frequently recurring details ; these 
covering a sufficient variation of design to give 
him latitude to choose the type, harmony, and 
color balance most nearly related to his scheme. 
By this means any architect unskilled in the use 
of color might find а safe foundation from which 
to start, involving the expenditure of little more 
energy than is needed to choose a rug or hanging. 

An analysis of color harmonies identified with 
many historic types of ceramic art points to the 
conclusion that the establishment of color systems 
must have been a common practice in the past. 

The majority of the palettes of ancient poly- 
chrome pottery, though limited in range, were 
well balanced, and did not in any way represent 
the total of technical achievement of their day. 
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In each, the decorative aims of the period were 
so well anticipated that painters could produce 
епипеп у satisfactory results almost by formula. 
Тһе prompt establishment of corresponding facili- 
ties by the faience industry to-day appears to be 
one of its most urgent needs. 

The time is passed when technical excellence 
alone was an assured channel of commercial pros- 
perity, in lines other than staples. In the clay 
industry of recent years a somewhat malignant in- 
fluence has asserted itself, placing a premium on 
methods adjudged meretricious, and bad by every 
established ceramic standard. This started as an 
echo of the English Arts and Crafts movement, 
organized as a protest against the elimination of 
the mark of handicraft by mechanical systems ; 
but, misunderstanding the original aims, the 
“ primitive'' was effected at the complete sacri- 
fice of all real craftsmanship, so far as tile was 
concerned. "These clumsy attempts were heartily 
welcomed by many architects who, being com- 
pelled for certain purposes to use tile in а milieu 
comprising objects that emphasized the peculiar 
character and beauty of different materials, found 
in these tiles an expression of plasticity and a tex- 
ture which had been carefully obliterated from the 
commercial product. The only alternate previous 
to the vogue for this type of treatment was the 
regular commercial tile, the decoration of which 
was evolved in factory drafting room insulated 
from every artistic influence; the technical per- 
fection of this article made its decorative short- 
comings all the more inexcusable. 

Some extreme of a corresponding nature may 
before long invade the terra cotta and faience 
field with disastrous results to industrial standards, 
unless new decorative horizons be revealed, stim- 
ulating the imaginative energy of the architect 
and proving that this art does not depend on the 
mishandling of clay to invest it with interest. 

The use of polychrome in terra cotta so far ap- 
pears to have but two methods of application — 
the coloring of reliefs and the insertion of the 
colored unit. Recent, development has been 
pushed mainly in a direction which is the exact 
opposite of its natural sphere. "With every tradi- 
tion in the potter's history of infinite artistic 
variety and individual beauty, its producers now 
aim at imitations of another material. 

The imitation of stone is in itself an interesting 
technical achievement, but does not stimulate the 
imagination to any architectural development of 
which clay alone is capable. "Trend of thought in 
art is enormously influenced by initial sugges- 
tion ; an architect is more likely to develop in his 
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design the peculiarities of the substance imitated, 
than to evolve forms characteristic of the actual 
material, particularly when the technique of each 
is as remote as granite is from clay. 

Surely, the magnificent heritage left us by 
potters of all nations must contain some sugges- 
tions of value, in accord with the standards and 
requirements of our contemporaries. Why should 
not the potter of to-day do as his predecessor in 
the days of the Italian Renaissance, who, noting 
the decorative value of sgraffito on the Ғасайев of 
his city, translated the effect to his craft, making 
an imperishable version of a fugitive method. 
This he adapted to beautiful vases and plaques, 
many of which can be seen in European museums. 
The pieces were usually of a red body, which 
when still ‘‘green’’ (moist) were dipped in а 
cream ‘‘slip’’ (liquid clay). When the cream 
coating was sufficiently set to handle, the design 
was traced, outlined with a sharp tool, and the 
ground scratched away, leaving the ornamenta- 
tion in very slight relief against the dark ground. 

This simple method should open a vast field to 
the architectural designer, already predisposed to 
the process by the vogue accorded to the cement 
sgraffito. It would be applicable to friezes, pilas- 
ters, tympanums, panels, decorated column 
shafts, soffits, and for innumerable other pur- 
poses; giving an effect of rare quality at a 
comparatively low cost and having the great ad- 
vantage of pliability to ornamental variation. 

Polychrome features could be developed in this 
process by the use of multi-colored slips on the 
natural colored ground; when finished with a 
semi-transparent mat glaze, great delicacy and 
architectural value could be easily realized. 

The history of ceramics abounds in instances of 
potters seeking ideas in other crafts, and thereby 
adding interesting and individual methods to their 
repertoires. As an illustration there might be 
cited the instance of that mysterious and rare 
ware, known first as Faience of Henri II, and 
later as Faience of Oiron. The detail of its orna- 
mentation is similar in conformation and scale to 
that devised for the decoration of leather book- 
bindings of that period. Logical deduction, in 
the absence of historical data, supports the infer- 
ence that an imaginative and versatile potter, on 
seeing the manipulation of tools in the book bind- 
ing craft, conceived the idea of using them as 
dies with which to impress patterns in the clay, 
filling in the incisions later with a dark clay, as 
the binder had done with gold. By a revised 
application of this principle, it should be possible 
to create a very individual architectural embellish- 
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ment of much delicacy and precision. With re- 
gard to the choice of a type of ornamentation with 
which to demonstrate the decorative value of a 
new process, it is usually a sound policy, when 
feasible, to start by identifying it with some classic 
ornamental method of incontestable excellence. 
In this particular case the treatment most likely 
to receive professional endorsement would be de- 
rived from those delicately silhouetted marble 
inlays seen in certain mouldings in Italian Renais- 
sance churches. 

From the inlayings of clays, the mind seeking 
new fields, by automatic impulse travels in the 
opposite direction. "This new direction covers the 
many ways in which an ornament in colored clay 
may be affixed to a ground ; ornamentation ac- 
quires a totally different decorative quality when 
treated in this manner, from that which it assumes 
when it is drawn from the mould incorporated with 
the ground, and afterwards colored. 

Тһе exquisite effects produced by Wedgewood 
in this manner seem to hold out a promise that 
some day they will inspire an architectural cera- 
mist to produce a beautiful and distinctive embel- 
lishment for interior ceramic decoration, of such 
modified form and scale that the derivative will no 
longer be traceable in the new type created. 

Further development of this method could ex- 
tend to many popular phases of decoration, for the 
correct translation of which, faience has the means 
ofexpression. It would render with much feeling 
the frail delicacy of the Chinese Chippendale; the 
picturesque detail of the Elizabethan and Jacobean, 
and the scattered motifs of the Charles II period 
could be made very valuable for purposes for 
which the severer classics are inadvisable. 

This meager insight into the decorative possi- 
bilities of faience may stimulate thought and en- 
courage future effort; but there are certain points 
which the technician should put before the archi- 
tect which will enable him to judge the technical 
merit of different grades of the product. 

Те hand-made faience tile is produced by sim- 
ple and almost archaic methods. The clay after 
preparation is beaten out on a smooth bed and 
sliced off with a wire to the desired thickness. 
This clay is a mixture, into which ground pitchers 
are introduced ; the reason for this addition is that 
the body is rendered more rigid at a high tempera- 
ture by having a certain proportion of its bulk 
freed from contraction by a previous fire. It per- 
mits a temperature to be reached with safety which 
would distort and warp the natural clay. This 
type of tile, made of hand-beaten clay, cut by 
hand, showing the rough wire-cut back, should be 
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the only one to which the name of faience rightly 
belongs. Unfortunately, the vagueness of this 
term has permitted its application to products 
made by machinery, either of compressed clay 
dust, or of plastic clay manipulated mechanically. 

In the former process the clay is deprived of its 
plasticity by drying, is then ground to dust and 
shaped by compression in dies. These can easily 
be identified by the smooth surface left on the 
reverse of the tile by the back-plate of the die. 

A totally different machine is used for the plas- 
tic repressed tile. Plastic clay is fed to the ma- 
chine which resembles in general principle the 
domestic mincing-machine. The clay leaves the 
machine on a belt through a gauge giving the width 
and thickness of the tile, and is automatically cut 
into squares. These squares are next placed into 
another machine to true them by pressure. This 
type of tile may usually be recognized by a trace 
of the paper, put at the back of the clay to prevent 
sticking to the die, which shows on the edge. 

These points are worth noting, as they consti- 
tute simple methods of identification which place 
the architect in a position where he is independent 
of assurances by interested parties. А general 
knowledge of material with simple methods of 
judging grades of quality are necessary to give 
the architect. that confidence which must accom- 
pany all new experiments. 

А vast resource of rich inspiration lies fallow, 
which, if judiciously applied would assure the 
investment of considerable industrial energy. 
Wherever ceramic art has reached its highest at- 
tainment it has been by the combined effort of 
artist and potter — the beauty of the material de- 
veloping in proportion to the artist's skill. 

Commercialized methods are not to be blamed 
entirely for the separation of art from many indus- 
tries. Its elimination dates back in many cases 
to about the middle of the nineteenth century — 
to the period when modern economic principles 
appear to have been first instituted in business 
organization. Everything in any way connected 
was weighed on its merits, and, as at that time 
art in every country happened to be at its lowest 
ebb, its existence was not justified — a condition 
which fortunately no longer exists. 

Ours is the age for the co-operation of special- 
ized effort. An era has just dawned and much 
wil be achieved in this country that will be 
handed down with honor to posterity. The potter 
hopes that our day may see architecture graced 
by the use of the humble clay, and that it may 
help to establish, beyond argument, that no 
material is gross that is touched by art. 
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ТЭЭХ house, built about 1800 by Langley Board- columns. The delicacy of (Ле mouldings and sim- 
man, ts one of the simplest and most beautiful plicity of composition are in complete accord with 
of the square, three-story type of early residence in the house. The door itself is mahogany, with an 
New England. The facade is distinguished бу inlaid oval of whalebone in each of the six panels. 
the curved porch supported by graceful attenuated The walls of the house аге covered with plain siding. 


ENTRANCE PORCH, LANGLEY BOARDMAN HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
Built about 1800 
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New Dormitory Group at Cornell University 


DAY & KLAUDER, ARCHITECTS 


HE site occu- 
| pied by the 
new Cornell 
dormitories consists 
of a tract 1,000 by 
600 feet in area, the 
center of which lies 
about 100 feet be- 
low the level of the 
campus, and the 
land, together with 
the buildings on it, 
is completely over- 
looked in the view 
from the campus to 
Lake Cayuga. By 
a steep pathway 
from the northeast 
corner of the site, 
important academic buildings on the campus 
above are reached. А station of the street car 
line is to be located near the center of the south- 
west border of the tract, at the end of the axis 
across the tract and coinciding with the library 
tower on the campus above. Considerable traffic 
will eventually move diagonally across it, and this 
suggested the diagonal axis through and between 
three of the buildings which comprise the portion 
of the group as now built. 

The architects were obliged to meet the condi- 
tion that there must be sunlight in every room of 
the group during some part of each day, and plac- 
ing the long axis of the buildings, which are not 
more than 32 feet wide, north and south, with 
rooms on each side, effected the desired result. 
Another condition was that the buildings should 
not be too long —or, in other words, that there 
should not be unlimited continuity in theline of the 
buildings, аз is so often found in dormitories іп the 
Collegiate style here and in England. Separation 
for the free passage of air was necessary. 

In working out the plans the architects re- 
garded these conditions as assets in the design 
and they were of considerable influence in giving 
the group many distinctive characteristics. Thus, 
because of the openings between units, the use of 
gabled copings at the ends of the buildings was 
not adopted, inasmuch as such a device would too 
definitely determine the individual buildings, and 
so cause agitation by reason of the light color 
and prominence of the many copings. By the ab- 
sence of such a treatment, a certain austerity 
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Plot Plan of Proposed Dormitory Group at Cornell University 
Day & Klauder, Architects 


The group about the diagonal axis at upper left-hand corner has been completed 
The total capacity of the entire group will be 1,600 men 
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was gained, which 
is common in the 
best English work, 
and at the same 
time the cost of the 
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s dressed coping 
n [s stones and the cop- 
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2-1 Е Ly ment was saved. 
Иг A natural condi- 


tion was the fact 
that the lot, while 
approximately level 
from north to south, 
had a fall of 60 feet 
in its width. The 
architects deter- 
mined upon a divi- 
sion of the plot into courts to accommodate all of 
the contemplated buildings as shown in the plot 
plan reproduced herewith. It was found that the 
width, or east and west dimension of the lot, would 
permit of approximately five of these, and in drop- 
ping each court 10 feet, the problem of grade was 
solved. Story heights have generally been made 
10 feet from floor to floor — 9 feet in the clear, con- 
sequently a design with a wall containing three 
stories of windows on one side and two stories of 
windows on the other, seemed a perfectly natural 
outcome. It gives the informal character so de- 
sirable in this style, with the grace and impression 
of having been caused by natural conditions. 

Another important asset was the stone used in 
the structures. "There was at Cornell a quantity 
of stone which seemed to the architects a perfect 
building material that previously had been used 
only in dry retaining walls, with no thought of 
its suitability for the finished walls of buildings. 
Upon opening a quarry near by, sufficient stone 
was discovered, not only for the entire group of 
buildings designed to occupy the present tract, but 
for other future buildings elsewhere on college 
property, and this at a minimum expense to the 
institution and a maximum effectiveness in the 
character and beauty of the buildings. It is а 
slaty stone, exquisite in color and is laid on its 
natural bed, as may be seen in the illustrations. 
The face is the natural seam face, which is per- 
fectly straight and plain, but upon being laid, at 
once assumes the quality of age which is so vital 
to the appearance of these buildings. 


EDITORIAL 


ITH large numbers of men entering the ser- 
vice of the Government, and the consequent 
decrease among those engaged in civil occupa- 
tions, manufacturers and building contractors are 
realizing the great scarcity of trained mechanics. 
The lack of skilled labor in the building trades 
has for some years past been very marked, and in 
addition to seriously hampering speedy construc- 
tion, it has also served as an important contribut- 
ing factor to the advance in the cost of building. 

Immigration has now, of course, been reduced 
to a minimum figure, but even under normal con- 
ditions in years previous to the war, the acquisi- 
tion of mechanics through immigration was slight; 
the really skilled workers found ample employ- 
ment in their own countries and only the poorly 
equipped came here. Тһе result has been, espe- 
cially in the East, that there has grown up a class 
of foreign-born inferior mechanics which has had 
the evil tendency of lowering our already sinking 
standards of craftsmanship. Every architect has 
had many occasions to regret the low quality of 
craftsmanship he must accept if his building is to 
be turned over to the owner on schedule time, but 
with conditions as they exist there is no alterna- 
tive. The great number of mechanics now re- 
quired for government construction, in addition 
to the numbers called into the service, places a 
decidedly serious aspect on (һе situation and 
makes it imperative that immediate steps be taken 
to recruit workmen who can meet the abnormal 
demand for labor in the building field, certain to 
take place with the close of hostilities. 

The general decline in the quality of labor be- 
gan with the advent of machinery during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, and the minute 
subdivision of work which followed as a natural 
sequence. Тһе decline was further hastened by 
restrictions of labor organizations governing the 
number of apprentices and also by the unwilling- 
ness of many employers to teach beginners. 
Previous to this, most workmen were masters of 
the craft in which they were engaged, and in the 
old labor guilds a man could not become a mem- 
ber until he had passed through all the stages of 
development. Some method of education, whether 
within the occupations themselves or not, must 
be devised which will approximate in its effect 
the former standards of craftsmanship secured 
through the guild system. 

In the manufacturing field the shortage of 
skilled labor has not been overlooked by intelli- 
gent employers and at the present time a con- 
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COMMENT 


ference board, composed of representatives of 
national manufacturers' associations, is giving 
consideration to the subject so far as it relates to 
factory employment. Out of the serious thought 
and study expended by this board there has been 
evolved a strong demand for the revival of the ap- 
prenticeship system in practically all industries. 
Similar attention should be given to the develop- 
ment of building mechanics for, at the close of the 
war, if the demand in numbers for such men will 
not be more than for men in manufacturing enter- 
prises, the demand for better skilled workers will 
certainly be greater. It is the patriotic duty of 
every one concerned with building to undertake 
at once the promotion of any means which will 
aid in filling the vacancies now apparent in the 
ranks of artisans and to raise the standard of skill 
in the various trades. The public and semi-pub- 
lic trade schools which have been established in 
recent years are doing good work but their activi- 
ties can still be greatly increased and a closer co- 
operation between them and the industries brought 
about to the ultimate benefit of thousands of young 
men who now end their school life without any 
specific or direct training for the work they are to 
do. The promotion of skill in building mechanics 
is an urgent demand of the time and in as much 
as the successful outcome of the architect's work 
is so dependent on the mechanic, it is a problem 
of vital interest to the practise of architecture and 
worthy of the concerted action of the profession. 


NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE 


N view of acute conditions arising from housing 
shortages in almost every American industrial 
center which has been boomed by war industries, 
announcement of the Sixth National Housing Con- 
ference on Housing in America assumes unusual 
interest. The conference will take place in Chi- 
cago, October 15, 16, and 17 at the Hotel LaSalle, 
under the auspices of the National Housing Asso- 
ciation. 

Discussion will center on the various problems 
of industrial housing and some of the country's 
leading experts in this field will contribute papers. 
Among the subjects to be taken up are, ‘‘ How 
can We Cheapen the Workingman's Dwelling," 
“Тһе Best House for the Small Wage Earner,” 
“Тһе Housing of the Single Worker," and the 
manner in which Bridgeport, Conn., which prac- 
tically doubled its population in a year's time, 
grappled with its housing problem. 
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Recent Hospitals for the Navy 


Ву Е. W. SSUTHWORTH 
Architect, Bureau Yards and Docks, Navy Department 


for the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 

Navy Department, at Chelsea, Mass., 
Portsmouth, N. H., and Newport, R. I. The 
plans and specifications were prepared by the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks and the construction 
was under its supervision also. Тһе buildings 
at the three stations are practically identical 
and typify the latest development in Naval Hos- 
pital construction. The demands of naval and 
civil hospitals differ little except, perhaps, in 
administration, and in accommodation of pa- 
tients. In naval hospitals less space is required 
for executive, emergency and dispensary work 
and fewer private rooms and suites are needed. 
The buildings were designed with especial atten- 
tion to economy of service both for the present 
needs and for possible future extension. The 
complete layout provides for four additional ward 
buildings without change in administration or 
subsistence buildings. Each ward is designed for 
a normal capacity of thirty beds, the number of 
patients found by Navy experience to be the most 
economically cared for іп one room. The number 
of beds in a ward can be increased by fifty per 
cent if occasion demands. 

The buildings are constructed of brick in nine 
shades with an interior lining of hollow bricks. 
Sills and key-stones are of granite, and terra cotta 
in granite shades is used for belt courses, pilaster 
caps, and similar trim. Partitions are, in general, 
4-inch terra cotta with hard plaster finish. Floors 
are of reinforced concrete supported by fire-proofed 
steel construction. "The roof covering is slate on 
wood sheathing carried on steel trusses. 

Each hospital group has an administration 
building, three stories and basement in height, 
with a two-story and basement ward building on 
either side. An operating and subsistence build- 
ing is in the rear of the main buildings and is 
joined to them by means of corridors and solaria. 


N <= hospitals have been built recently 


Gooqle 


The buildings are connected on every floor. Each: 
hospital cares for 134 patients normally, but in an 
emergency would easily accommodate 175 without 
encroaching upon corridor or solaria space. 

Offices for commanding and executive officers 
are along the front of the first story of the admin- 
istration building near the first-story wards and 
elevator, easily supervising the main hospital life. 
Administrative offices, laboratories, rooms for 
examination of patients for eye, ear, and throat 
treatment, and for dispensary work are arranged 
to facilitate action and avoid unnecessary waiting. 
The main entrance for patients is through the 
hall of the administration building but an ambu- 
lance entrance is provided in the rear of the 
administration building opening directly to the 
elevator. The hospital buildings are provided 
with ample solarium space, each ward having a 
large glazed enclosure at its end. Loggias are 
provided between administration building and 
wards and the octagonal solarium between the 
administration building and operating and sub- 
sistence building has a partially covered roof 
garden. The tiled solarium roof is accessible to 
wheel-chair patients, the elevator running to the 
solarium roof level. Rooms for hydriatics are 
located in the basement of one of the wards, with 
adjacent lounging and rest space. 

All kitchen service and supplies go to the rear 
of the buildings without interfering with patients 
or visitors entering at the front of the building. 
The main kitchen is on the ground floor of the 
operating and subsistence building, and food is 
carried on wheel trucks to dumbwaiters leading 
to various diet kitchens on the different floors. 
Diet kitchens with tile floors are provided with 
electric stoves. Cleaning gear. rooms with tile 
floors are on each floor of administration building, 
and in each ward for necessary brooms, mops, 
etc.  Soiled linen is taken from the wards in 
sterilized canvas bags and dropped through chutes 
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to the basement where an outside door is pro- 
vided from which the linen is carried directly to 
the disinfector before going to the laundry. The 
mortuary and autopsy rooms are located at the 
extreme end of one of the ward basements with 
direct outside communication. Тһе photography 
room has been protected from the X-Ray room, 
which comes next to it, by means of sheet lead 
stretched on the wall back of the plaster furring. 
Several details of construction have been used 
in the hospitals that are considered especially good 
and practicable. Cast iron bases апа plinths, 
6 inches high, with a 2-inch cove at base flush 
with floors have been installed throughout the 
buildings except for the main hall of administra- 
tion building, and except for tile floors, where 
wood base and tile base have been used respec- 
tively. Тһе cast iron base is secured to the wall 
by means of clips and is grouted and filled in with 
cement behind the metal so that the metal base 
becomes practically integral with the wall. The 
plaster finish is brought down flush, with the base 
butting against it. Closet floors are raised 6 
inches above room or corridor floors in order that 
the cast iron base may run across the front of the 
closets, doing away with cracks and corners at the 
floor level. - This construction also makes it eas- 
ier to clean and sweep out the closets. Simple 
window trim has been used without moulds and 
the section of muntins, rails, and stiles for sashes 
are without fillets. Тһе feather edge that is un- 
avoidable in the use of a curved section and the 
omission of the fillets, is taken care of by putty- 
ing and varnish. In the actual work the feather 
edges have come out well and are not impractica- 
ble, although the section adds to the expense of 
the work and is disliked by carpenters on account 
of the extra care necessary to insure good work. 
Except for basements and operating suites, and 
excepting a few instances in the main hall of the 
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View of One of the Three New Hospitals for New England (Chelsea, Mass.) 


administration building, flush surface wood doors 
have been used throughout. The doors are a 
compound, veneered type with birch exposed 
veneer. Тһе finish is varnish leaving the natural 
coloring of the wood visible. The trim in gen- 
eral is finished “ natural." White painted trim 
is used only in the operating suite and in toilets 
and dressing rooms. Basement doors are a stock 
five paneled pattern. Operating suite doors and 
all toilet enclosure doors are metal, enameled 
white, with simple moulds. 

The ideal hospital floor is a composition floor, 
but up to the present time, composition floors at a 
reasonable price have not proved entirely satis- 
factory. There are still a few practical points to 
be overcome, such as cracking, roughness and 
unevenness of surface, separating from the ma- 
terial on which they are placed, discoloration and 
decomposition where much water is used. Тһе 
composition floor would be ideal in that the floor- 
ing itself could be carried up 6 inches or more on 
walls with a coved base. "This has been done but 
has not been successful enough to warrant the 
chance of ruining large amounts of work. A 
good floor for wards and patients' rooms is lino- 
leum cemented to a concrete base. Linoleum is 
easy to walk on, quiet, and clean. Linoleum has 
been used very successfully abroad where labor 
conditions are different from the conditions exist- 
ing in this country. It is extremely difficult, and 
at times almost impossible, to get labor careful 
enough to install work of this description. Fora 
successful floor, linoleum should be carefully laid 
on and cemented to a '' builders felt’’ base ap- 
proximately one-sixteenth of an inch thick. The 
felt is laid in cement on the floor. A special 
cement or glue is prepared for laying linoleum. 
Тһе felt base not only allows a certain amount of 
expansion and contraction but also allows the 
linoleum to be taken up and replaced with little 
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effort. Linoleum should be warm when laid to 
prevent cracking. Linoleum can be carried to a 
base board with a small scotia or quarter round 
tacked down on it, or it can be carried up on 
walls. When linoleum is carried up on walls the 
edge should be held in place by brass strips se- 
cured to the walls and bent to form a ground for 
plaster, if plaster is used above the linoleum. 
Terrazzo has received a great deal of attention 
and has a great many enthusiastic supporters for 
flooring use. This is another material that has 
been more successfully used abroad, especially in 
German hospitals, than it has been used here. 
In addition to the cracking to which terrazzo is 
subject, the terrazzo is noisy and is hard to walk 
on. Circular ceramic tile has been used for ward 
floors in certain New York hospitals. The flooring 
looks attractive at first, but the amount of cement 
mortar in proportion to the tile is large and has in 
places worn into dust. It is easily eaten out by 
acids, and the small tiles break and chip. One ad- 
vantage of the terrazzo or tile floor is that, if 
required, the floors can be thoroughly flushed 
without injuring the flooring material. Тһе floors 
of the recently constructed naval hospital build- 
ings in North Chicago are of compressed cement 
tile about six inches square. So far the tiles have 
given fair satisfaction, but they are expensive, 
have crazed and have the disadvantage that with- 
out constant care they are likely to wear up into a 
fine dust. After investigating the question of 
floors very carefully, hard pine, quarter-sawed, 
heart-stuff flooring was used in the majority of the 
rooms of the three New England hospitals re- 
ferred to. Тһе floors, after several waxings, 
become practically impervious. For kitchens, 
bath rooms, diet kitchens, and toilets, a hexagonal 
three-inch vitreous white tile has been used. 
The vitreous tiles are impervious and when laid 
properly and evenly with a white cement joint are 
not only attractive but practicable. "The disad- 
vantage in the white vitreous tile is that it needs 
frequent cleaning even if the tile is properly 
rubbed down and smoothed off when laid. The 
operating rooms аге floored with Tennessee mar- 
ble tiles approximately eight by twelve inches in 
size. "Tennessee marble is used on account of its 
being practically impervious and slow in action 
under acids. The vitreous tile might have been 
used in the flooring of the operating rooms but 
the number of joints are excessive in proportion 
to Ше floor area. Тһе tributary rooms in the op- 
erating suite are floored with the white vitreous 
tile, the sameas used in baths. Expense prohibited 
the use of marble tiles in all of the operating 
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suite. Glass floor tiles have been tried in several 
hospitals for the operating rooms but the glass 
chips and spalls very easily with any settlement. 
White marble has been used in a number of civil 
hospitals for flooring but it is easily acted upon by 
acids and soon shows wear. 

In general, wall surfaces have been plastered. 
Hard plaster has been used for walls, above base- 
ment. Allinterior angles are coved and all exte- 
rior angles are '' Бийпогей.” The walls in wards 
are painted with a sanitary paint. Tennessee mar- 
ble wainscot, 7 feet high, with coved base and 
flush with the plaster has been used in the oper- 
ating rooms. This was successfully installed with 
ground joints without mortar. Basement walls 
are a buff face brick in corridors, kitchen, and 
rooms other than store rooms. 

Hardware throughout the hospital buildings is 
of a substantial, heavy type, free from ornamen- 
tation. It is “ solid cast polished bronze natural 
finish." The hardware will stand constant pol- 
ishing without changing color or texture, although 
polishing is not necessary. Window sashes in 
wards and in rooms occupied by patients are 
fastened by means of cinch fasts in addition to 
the ordinary sash fasts on the meeting rails. АП 
doors in operating suites are furnished with dust- 
proof roses, dust-proof strikes, and keyhole traps. 
The traps consist of flaps on springs which keep 
the keyhole closed unless a key is in the lock. 
That is, the keyhole plate presents a flush surface 
with no opening apparent when the key is not in 
use. Тһе same idea is applied to the strikes, 
keeping the strike as a surface flush with the door 
jambs when the door is open. 

Electrical fixtures throughout the hospital build- 
ings are of the simplest possible design equipped 
with prismatic extensive or intensive globes, ac- 
cording to the position of the fixture. Тһе can- 
opies are of special design, easily removable and 
allowing the goose neck or bracket to be kept 
closely to the wall, considerably closer than most 
of the commercial fixtures. The operating room 
lights over tables are in a group of five, so ar- 
ranged that no shadow is cast on the table. Each 
light is of 80 candle power and is controlled by a 
separate switch so there is no difficulty in control- 
ling the amount of light. The shades of the lights 
over operating tables are spherical and easily 
cleaned. Dimmer appliances are used where re- 
quired. d 

The plumbing layout designed for the hospitals 
is simple and the fixtures are the best and of the 
Jatest design. Where urinals occur, enameled 
iron tanks have been used with stayed chain pulls. 
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For water closets, vitreous bowls and low down 
vitreous tanks have been used. The tanks аге 
Jarge and insure quick and efficient flushing of the 
bowls. The tanks are covered with simple porce- 
lain lids which are bolted or fastened in place so 
that they cannot be lifted without the use of 
proper tools and time. This obviates the proba- 
bility of the tank lid being raised by апу one other 
than the plumber. Тһе lever arm for flushing 
the bowl is of such design that it can be readily 
repaired if injured. Bath Tubs for private use of 
officers and for use of patients who are conva- 
lescent and well enough to take their baths with- 
out assistance are of the corner pattern, let into 
walls and floor so that only two sides of the tub 
are exposed, and so that there is no chance for 
the accumulation of dust, dirt, and moisture back 
ofthe tub. Where tubs are installed in the gen- 
eral baths of the wards, and where the baths of 
the patients must be given by the nurses, the tubs 
are so placed that a nurse can be stationed on 
either side of the tub.  Lavatories and sinks for 
use in operating suites are equipped with rose 
sprays, deep bowls, and knee control. Vitreous 
ware is used in all fixtures where the size will 
permit. The fittings for all plumbing fixtures, 
including standards for water closet and bath en- 
closures, are of ‘гей metal." Red metal is а 
composition of copper and tin containing not less 
than 80 per cent of copper and 7 per cent tin. 
Тће composition of the red metal is such that it 
will stand indefinite polishing without change of 
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color. The hardware and plumbing fittings are 
practically the same in color. Nickel plating 
looks very well when it is properly cared for 
and only wiped off as required, but the ten- 
dency in most institutions is to polish the metal 
infrequently and then so severely that the nickel 
plating soon wears off exposing in places the 
brass or copper on which the plating is made. 
Shower baths are provided of simple design and 
of such construction that the mixing of hot and 
cold water is simple and so that scalding is pos- 
sible only through deliberate attempt. 

The buildings are heated by plenum and ex- 
haust systems to insure proper ventilation and an 
even temperature is maintained by the use of di- 
rect heat from hot water radiators. For the 
operating suite the air is washed to prevent dust 
particles from entering and then re-heated. The 
air for the operating suite can be maintained at 
the required degree of heat and humidity. 

Radiators for the hot water heating system are 
of a hospital pattern, free from ornamentation and 
having sections about three and a half inches on 
centers. The radiators are all set out free from 
the walls and can readily be cleaned. In the oper- 
ating rooms the radiators are set up on platforms 
two inches above the main floor to allow for 
flushing the floor without danger of water running 
down the heating pipes to the floor below. 

All buildings are supplied with vacuum cleaning 
outlets. The apparatus, including an automatic 


wet tank separator, is placed in the basement. 
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The Dome of the Panthéon, Paris 


А STUDY OF ITS STRUCTURAL SYSTEM 


Фу RICHARD Е. BACH 
Curator, School of Architecture, Columbia University 


MALLER in diameter by nearly half, but not 
S in any sense less impressive in design than 
any of the examples thus far analyzed in 
this series of studies * of domical structural sys- 
tems, is the dome of the Panthéon in Paris, con- 
structionally the most interesting, architecturally 
the most effective dome in France, and the finest 
French church of the eighteenth century. 
` Like almost all the larger church buildings in 
Europe the Panthéon was erected to supersede an 
ancient building of inadequate size and of sup- 
posedly antiquated style. The new building is 
said to have been vowed by Louis XV during an 
illness at Metz and to have been begun in 1755 
or 1757, according to various accounts, although 
the actual laying of the first stone of the high 
altar did not occur until 1764, under direction 
of Jacques Germain Soufflot (1714-80), whose 
designs were granted the award in open competi- 
tion. Soufflot had recently returned from an ex- 
tensive tour of Italy as mentor of the Marquis 
of Marigny, brother of the courtesan Pompadour 
and destined by her to occupy the eminent posi- 
tion of surveyor general of public works once held 
by no less a figure than Colbert. His mind was 
filled with the classic reactionary feeling, in which 
the Pompadour herself later abetted him, thus 
laying the surest foundations for the type of 


purism usually identified with Louis XVI's time. 


Soufflot’s design was as а firebrand in the camp 
' of the looser style interpreters that hedged about 
Louis XV. His columnar portico and pediment, 
his expressive blank wall areas, and, above all, 
his finely monumental design for dome and drum 
with peristyle accomplished a revolution in the 
current architectural manner. 16 is interesting 
to note that the style of the building was then 
called Greek, a building manner at that time 
known as 4e доп goust. 

Тһе church was not completed when the uprising 
of 1790 opened the eyes of the masses to their 
own possibilities, and the resulting wave of re- 
publican fervor caused a change from the original 
dedication of the building to the patron saint of 
Paris, Sainte Geneviéve, to the then applicable 
name of /e Panthéon français, necessitating а 


*Dome of S. Maria del Fiore, Florence. THE BRICKBVILDER, 
August. 1916, pp. 209-215. Dome of St. Peter's, Rome. Tur BRICK- 
BVILDER, October. 1916, pp. 249-254. Dome of St. Paul's, London. THE 
BRICKBVILDER, November, 1916, рр. 275-280. 
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number of changes in decorative features of the 
building, largely undertaken under the direction 
of Quatremére de Quincy. In 1806 the building 
was rededicated to Sainte Geneviève, only to be 
called a temple again in 1830; in 1851 it became 
a church once more and, finally, in 1885, was 
désaffecté du culte for the last time when Victor 
Hugo was interred in the crypt. Since that time 
it has more and more decidedly assimilated the 
character of a true Valhalla, more true to its 
róle than St. Denis or Westminster Abbey ever 
was; it is not a little remarkable that a church 
edifice should so decidedly lend itself to a pur- 
pose differing thus widely from that which promp- 
ted its erection; but the adaptability of the 
Panthéon as a memorial edifice is due no doubt to 
the type of its design, and more particularly to the 
treatment of the dome and its substructure, not 
to mention the giant portico, inspired — ав were 
the domes of St. Peter'sand of St. Paul's— directly 
from the ancient example of the original Panthéon, 
namely that of Hadrian in the Imperial City. In 
fact, Soufflot set himself the task of adapting the 
Roman Pantheon motive of dome and portico and 
elevating the former to the proportions of St. 
Peter's, so that he might surely overshadow the 
Dóme des Invalides, built 1680 to 1706. 

Various architects were employed from time 
to time after Soufflot and Quatremére de Quincy ; 
viz., Francois le Romain, Viel de St. Maur, Peyre, 
and Rondelet, the last named having been espe- 
cially concerned with the completion of and the 
improvements subsequently necessary in the dome, 
the design of which was attacked before its com- 
pletion by no less an authority than Patte, who 
was jeered into silence, but not before he had 
embittered the last years of the architect's life. 


II 


Soufflot's scheme involved a Greek cross plan, 
with the major dome at the crossing 265 feet high, 
and a minor segmental dome over each arm, the 
smaller domes not expressed in the exterior. 
A fine Corinthian order is used to separate the 
aisles from the nave, and the aisles are returned 
across the ends of the transept arms. At the 
crossing, however, the columns form the outer 
angles of triangular piers that serve as the main 
support of the major dome. The other two angles 
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of each of these piers are made by allowing the 
pier to project forward the distance of an addi- 
tional intercolumniation into both nave and tran- 
sept. To disguise the poor effect of these projec- 
tions, necessarily of solid masonry because of 
their relatively small size with reference to the 
work of support expected of them, the suggestion 
of a second aisle is achieved by placing in line 
with the outer points of the piers a second row of 
columns, in which the two central columns on 
each side of each arm of the Greek cross have 
been omitted. Ву this means each of the arms is 
itself made to appear as a short armed Greek 
cross, the interior effect being obtained by spring- 
ing deep semicircular arches, or vaults with nar- 
row soffits, over the space of three intercolumnia- 
tions lengthwise of the arms of the plan obtained 
by omitting the two middle columns of the sug- 
gested inner aisle. A shallow saucer dome then 
appears over the remaining open space in each 
arm of the building, receiving its direct support 
from slender pendentives rising above the added 
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columns just referred to, and so thin in actual 
construction as to recall the web of a Gothic vault. 

Similar arches were also thrown across nave 
and transepts, and these together with the inner 
pier faces form the basic octagon of support for 
the dome, the octagon in turn being further modi- 
fied to circular form by the use of pendentives 
over the piers. The pendentives, decorated by 
Carvalho's paintings after Gérard, complete the 
circle with the aid of a heavy entablature which 
forms the lower line of the drum on the interior. 

The plan in print does not adequately convey 
the manner in which these elements have been 
made ingeniously to abet one another, and sec- 
tions on several intersecting planes are necessary 
to suggest the structural expedients adopted 
throughout; but while the scheme is praise- 
worthy, perhaps, as a clever contrivance, the fact 
remains that the large open space at the crossing 
was purchased at the expense of the nave and 
transepts. Justly so, according to some critics, 
yet we are apt to prefer a more expansive ap- 
proach to so important a feature as 
the crowning dome is made to be, 
and as any crowning dome in mod- 
ern architecture, placed in the plan 
as this one is, must be. "Too often 
one meets this difficulty of bringing 
into harmony the long nave barrel 
vault or its corresponding feature 
and the sudden change to the verti- 
cal as one is forced to gaze upward 
into the hollow cylinder of the drum, 
which in turn so readily depreciates 
the value of the interior dome and 
its decorations. Тһе eye seems to 
require a more definite foretaste of ' 
what is to be seen at the crossing, 
and this is to be obtained only by a 
broader treatment of the nave and 
transept approaches. 

Restricting ourselves now to the 
central portion of the building, we 
note that the drum rises above the 
entablature that forms its immediate 
base, as a true hollow cylinder, 
without diminution, as at St. Paul's. 
Its wall is pierced by twelve square 
headed windows, set about halfway 
in its inner height, while recesses 
of equal size are built in above the 
piers. Between windows and re- 
cesses appear sixteen engaged Co- 
тіп ап columns, set at a level lower 
than the sills of the windows by 
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about the height of its entablature, and higher 
than the base of the drum by approximately twice 
this height. Тһе entablature of this order forms 
the springing of the dome visible from within. 

As іп 5Е. Paul's, the example which Soufflot 
seems to have used freely as an inspiration, the 
drum is really composed of a double wall, its two 
faces anchored together at various levels for struc- 
tural purposes, but actually built without definite 
reference to one another except at the window 
level. Thus in the exterior the drum rests di- 
rectly upon an octagon of masonry seen above the 
roof of nave and transepts, representing the soli- 
dity of understructure that the eye demands and, 
according to the records, suggesting a possible 
original intention of making the entire exterior 
support of the dome of square plan. Above the 
octagon appears a circular wall, and upon this is 
erected the effective exterior peristyle of thirty- 
two Corinthian columns screening the windows; 
the entablature of this order is surmounted by a 
balustrade behind which is a shed roof covering the 
space between the two walls of the 
drum. Above this the inner drum 
continues as an attic wall, varied 
architecturally by round headed 
windows set in shallow rectangular 
recesses, and above the attic wall 
rises the exterior dome. Several 
floors of masonry at levels above 
and below the exterior order, which 
is of the same height as that on the 
interior wall, but is set higher by 
about one-fourth the height of its 
shaft, break up the vertical space 
between the two walls of the drum. 
These floors serve, of course, the 
structural purpose of binding the 
two walls together —a necessary 
expedient because of their entirely 
distinct systems of support. The 
necessary light for these passages is 
obtained by means of a row of rec- 
tangular openings set beneath the 
windows and cut into the stylobate 
of the inner order, by another row 
of very small apertures immediately 
above the entablature of the outer 
order, and by a third row let into 
the exterior wall of the drum just 
below the peristyle. 

It should be noted at this point 


that the two walls of the drum rise ie 


from independent supports. While 
the inner engaged order and the 
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walls below and above rest directly upon the piers, 
cross arches, and pendentives, the wide soffits of 
the arches are structurally egregious deceptions. 
Their effective strength for support appears and is 
relied upon only at the edges toward the crossing. 
The remainder of the broad soffit areas are of thin 
masonry with a hollow space above. The actual 
support for the outer peristyle and the rectan- 
gular mass beneath it must be sought in construc- 
tive expedients once more: four giant arches, with 
diagonal spur walls, erected as part of the fabric 
above the outer edges of the broad arches men- 
tioned above, which, optically at least, seem ade- 
quate for supporting the whole drum. These four 
invisible arches are segmental in form and span 
the entire width of the building at the crossing. 


III 


The dome itself is composed of three shells, 
following the unexecuted suggestions made by 
Michelangelo for St. Peter’s, and likewise the 
method of Sir Christopher Wren in the execution 
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Comparative Sections of Потез of the Panthéon, Paris; St. Paul's, London ; Cathe- 
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of St. Paul's. However, two of Soufflot's shells 
are of stone, as is also the lantern, and all of the 
shells are of sections composed of arcs of circles. 
Те innermost shell is hemispherical and rises 
directly from the entablature of the inner order 
of the drum, its thickness diminishing slightly 
upward. Its surface is decorated with octagonal 
coffers and its crown is pierced by a large oculus, 
the deep rim of which provides a frame for the 
painting on the intermediate shell as seen from 
the pavement, giving to it a distance and magic 
perspective that is quite in accord with the idea 
of the apotheosis motive conveyed by the compo- 
sitions actually painted on the domical surface. 
Тһе intermediate 
shell springs from 
a level about one- 
third up the haunch 


ing below with a spiral staircase contrived be. 
tween the drum walls behind the blank wall areas 
above the piers and between the intermediate and 
outer shells to the springing of the latter, and 
connecting above with a winding stair on the 
interior of the lantern. 

The outermost shell is again hemispherical in 
section, although the exterior disposition of this 
dome and its accessories gives the impression of 
a pointed section and is roofed with lead, laid so 
as to suggest ribs that carry through the lines of 
solid wall masses in the attic of the drum upon 
which it really rests. Its thickness is 19 inches 
at the base, and even this dimension is not main- 
tained, for in the 
inner face of this 
shellare constructed 
four rows or tiers 
of arched recesses, 


of the inner shell, 


which has nearly 


sixty-four in num- 


attained the verti- 
cal at this line and 
which, furthermore, 
gains great strength 
for support by the 
presence of the 
comparatively large 
oculus opening at 
its crown. Added 
support for this shell 
is given by a solid 
mass of masonry 
built across from 
the base of the attic 
wall to the inner 
shell. In section 
the middle shell is 
ovoid or elliptical, indicating once more a possible 
suggestion from St. Paul's, which has a perfect 
cone for the work of supporting the lantern; but 
while St. Paul's cone is of brick, with cincture 
courses of stone, the Panthéon ovoid is of stone. 
Its haunches are cut by four large, round headed 
openings or lunettes, which have a span equiva- 
lent to three bays of the attic of the drum. 
These penetrations are contrived so that the entire 
weight of the intermediate shell is brought to bear 
upon lines of support that carry down directly to 
the four major piers below. "Through the lunettes 
light from the windows in the attic wall above the 
exterior peristyle is permitted to reach the mural 
paintings by Gros upon the shell's solid crown. 
The latter directly supports the stone lantern. 
The stability of this shell is somewhat aided also 
by two stairways built upon its extrados, connect- 
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Section Showing Giant Arches Supporting Drums. (From Rondelet ) 


ber, disposed as 
shallow flat back 
niches — а type of 
construction de- 
scribed in French 
as vergeíé ; these re- 
cesses diminish in 
size as they rise 
toward the crown, 
| and the spaces they 
| enclose are consid- 
| erably less than 19 
inches thick, per- 
haps no more than 
| eleven ог twelve 
at most. At the 
upper level of the 
attic wall, just at the spring of the outer shell, 
a masonry floor is built over to the intermediate 
shell, helping to reduce what little thrust the 
outer dome may exert. The floor is cut by the 
four lunettes of the ovoid shell, but so reduces 
the light available from the windows of the attic 
that a row of small square openings had to be cut 
into the outer dome near its base. 

The lantern maintains two distinct types of 
ordinance within and without. as does the drum. 
Арреагіпе as а simple arcade between the outer 
and the intermediate shells, upon the latter of 
which it rests, it rises in slender elegance above 
the outer dome from which it receives a slight ad- 
ditional support and by which it is buttressed, its 
base surrounded by a projecting gallery, sup- 
ported upon heavy brackets between which small 
square windows are pierced to aid in lighting the 
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space between the intermediate and outer shells. 

In architectural treatment above this point the 
lantern shows eight round headed openings alter- 
nating with engaged shafts, surmounted by a 
plain dome treatment with cross finial. In the 
interior the simple arcade above the intermediate 
shell bears a segmental vault with an oculus in 
its crown, the latter rising to a line just below 
the level of the window sills and within the bal- 
cony, which is not to be taken as indicating an 
interior floor level. Abovethe windows is a coved 
ceiling or flattened dome, with a large opening in 
its crown through which is seen the final cover- 
ing for the lantern, a small dome of wood and 
lead. 

The present gilded cross finial superseded three 
other motives designed for this position. Souf- 
flot's original terminal feature was removed to 
give place to a figure of Renown by Dejoux. 
Later a figure of Immortality was designed by 
Cortot for this position, but when the building 
reverted to Catholic uses the erection of the cross 
finial put an end to these changes. 

While the total height of the dome is 265 feet, 
the inner shell reaches a height of only 188 feet 
and a diameter of but 68 feet, its oculus measur- 
ing 31 feet across. 


IV 


Fully acquainted with the particulars of Souf- 
flot's design, and convinced that the piers were 
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Comparative Plans of Drums and Understructures of the Domes of St. Paul's, London ; 
(From Rondelet) 


sure to be too weak for the work expected of 
them, the architect Patte systematically proceeded 
to ridicule the dome design before its completion, 
and to point out the difficulties of its construction. 
He issued and broadly disseminated a '' Mémoire 
sur la construction de la coupole projettée pour 
couronner la nouvelle église de Sainte Geneviève 
à Paris,’’ in which he aimed to demonstrate that 
the piers then executed were inadequate for sup- 
port of the dome. He adduced a number of fa- 
mous examples to carry his point, but all of the 
examples cited are of buildings that have required 
repeated strengthening. “his memoir was pub- 
lished in 1790; Soufflot died in 1780, hounded to 
death by the adherents of Patte, according to those 
who believed in him. At that time the drum had 
just been begun. 

Rondelet had been associated with Soufflot, at 
the latter's request, since 1770, and superintended 
the construction practically alone from the great 
interior entablature to the end. No doubt his 
fine calculations are largely responsible for the 
success of Soufflot's numerous and intricately re- 
lated structural expedients. "The dome was саг- 
ried to completion, and, as though to justify 
Patte's criticisms, a number of dangerous fissures 
appeared in the supports; in fact, Soufflot himself 
had noticed and tried to remedy some of these. 
In 1796 a commission of architects examined the 
work; in 1797 a commission of engineers covered 
the same ground, and in 1798 a joint commission 
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Plans of Dome and Understructures of the 
Panthéon at Eight Levels. (From Rondelet) 
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from both professions repeated the performance. 

The engineers submitted findings to prove that 
the only safe solution of the difficulty was to рго- 
vide adequate counter thrust for the dome. For 
this purpose they recommended the introduction 
of powerful buttressing arches in the height of 
the pendentives, supposedly to receive the dome 
thrust and lead it to the angles of intersection of 
the outer walls. The architects, realizing that 
the effect of domes on pendentives is in general 
centripetal, and that thrust in such domes may 
be considered as largely converted into load or at 
least bent to form a line of force or pressure more 
nearly approximating a vertical, and, furthermore, 
realizing that the peculiar structural system of 
this dome was particularly subject to this con- 
sideration, recommended nothing more than the 
strengthening of the piers. However, the actual 
upshot of all these investigations was that the 
arches were shored up to prevent the actual dis- 
integration of the edifice, and after some other 
minor attentions the whole project was abandoned. 

The only understanding and clear headed opin- 


ions at this time seemed to be those advanced by. 


Jean Baptiste Rondelet, to whom the final execu- 
tion of the dome is due. Rondelet published in 
1797 a '' Mémoire historique sur le dóme du Pan- 
théon frangais,’’ in which he examines in detail 
the logic of its construction, and then analyzes 
carefully the exact strength and reliability of all 
of its parts, the walls and immediate dome sup- 
ports and their relation to the work they have to 
do, and finally the various defects which have 
occurred in the structure, notably in the piers, 
their causes and the means for remedying them 
permanently. Rondelet's studies really rehabili- 
tated the good name of Soufflot as a builder, for 
it was demonstrated that the chief difficulty arose 
from the use of poor masonry and of brittle stone 
for the piers, due to the short sighted economies 
of an unappreciative clergy during the last dec- 
ades of the preceding century. In this connec- 
tion one is reminded of Wren's use of inferior 
stone in St. Paul's, because of difficulties in obtain- 
ing the desirable Portland stone, and because he 
considered it wise to commit the professional 
transgression of trying to complete his master- 
work within his own lifetime. But in the French 
example the transgression was not the architect's. 

Rondelet's publication was accompanied by 
excellent plates — none better have been issued 
to date —showing all parts of the edifice, with 
numerous illuminating sections, plans, and con- 
structional diagrams. Under his direction the 
piers were strengthened, chiefly by approximately 
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doubling their girth, doing away with the corner 
columns of the original design, and adding pilas- 
ters in their stead. "The resulting added strength 
sufficed to set all questions of stability finally at 
rest, and the primary recommendations of the in- 
vestigating commission of architects in 1796 that 
the solution lay in the strengthening of the piers 
were thus substantiated. 

In 1814 Rondelet published a new edition of his 
original study, with an additional discussion of 
the means employed in restoring the piers. "This 
was accompanied by a number of new plates, 
giving all possible plans, sections, and views of the 
building; drawings showing the processes of shor- 
ing the arches while the work was in progress ; 
plans showing the exact amount of material added 
to the piers and the resultant effect upon the de- 
sign; and finally, even a plan showing the exact 
locations under the building of a surprising num- 
ber of clay pits which had been filled to give proper 
foundation for the edifice. These pits caused 
numerous difficulties of settlement, because they 
had been filled with solid masonry, and may have 
had much to do with the weakening of the piers, 
due to uneven compression of earth beneath them. 


У 


Taken as а whole, the Panthéon is a bold and 
а clever piece of construction, as even a cursory 
study of its plan and section will indicate at once. 
The amount of masonry needed was evidently re- 
duced to a minimum, in fact, even seems to have 
exceeded that dangerous structural extreme, al- 
though we are willing to believe that, given good 
stone well handled and with proper foundations, 
Soufflot's piers would probably have been adequate. 

As to the appearance of the dome as a whole, it 
should first be said that the exterior immediately 
suggests St. Paul's in London, but with the differ- 
ence that the tall continuous peristyle offers no 
suggestion of buttressing for the dome. Struc- 
turally there is provision for such buttressing for 
the inner shell in the intercolumniations just above 
the four piers, masonry masses containing spiral 
stairways set back behind the frontal plane of the 
columns and disposed as are the corresponding 
masses in St. Paul's; but the expedient looks in- 
adequate, although experience proves the con- 
trary. The intermediate shell profits by the same 
arrangements, and, being ovoid in section, re- 
quires much less counterthrust and so does not 
very appreciably increase the work of the existing 
counteracting members. Тһе weight of the in- 
termediate shell is likewise greatly reduced by the 


‘four large openings cut into its base. 
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Some of the other buttressing expedients em- 
ployed might also be noted here. In the first 
place, the engaged inner order of the drum is 
relied upon as a meager part of a buttressing sys- 
tem for the dome, and also gives direct support 
for the two inner shells. Again the masonry just 
beneath the large inner entablature upon which 
the drum apparently rests is corbeled out strongly, 
to aid in counteracting thrust from the dome. It 
was at this level that serious defects appeared in 
St. Peter's. To assist in counteracting the outer 
shell's thrust, and partly also to operate against 
that of the ovoid shell, the wall of the attic of 
the drum is made of almost triple thickness in all 
spaces between windows. Two other vaulted 
members are introduced to serve as buttresses 
between the two walls of the drum, one below the 
outer base of the peristyle and one just above its 
entablature; both are contrived as a series of 
penetrations in a half barrel vault. 

* * * * * * * 

Our study has demonstrated that the architect 
was able to devise multifarious expedients to make 
permanent a structure similar to those which in all 
other great historical examples required chains 
and cinctures of wood to bind them, despite the 
use of comparatively heavier supports. Тһе in- 
genuity of the designer has not militated against 
the success of his design ; though the stability of 
his structure was endangered, the fortunate pres- 
ence of his collaborator, Rondelet, saved the work 
and it still stands as the most impressive domical 
monument in France. Upon Soufflot's tomb we 
read that he had no other master than nature; if 
he learned his ingenuity from nature alone, his 


wisdom carried him dangerously near the brink of 
catastrophe, and yet withal most of us that study 
the Panthéon can learn much from his cleverness. 

Bibliographic Note. For the benefit of those 
whose interest may prompt them to a further 
examination of the interesting problem of con- 
struction presented by the dome of the Pan- 
théon, the following list of references is ap- 
pended: Dilke: French Architects and Sculptors 
of the 18th Century, London, 1900; Dugdale: 
History of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, 1716; 
Gosset: Coupoles d'Orient et d'Occident, Etude 
Historique, Théorique et Pratique, etc., Paris, 
1889; Isabelle: Les Édifices Circulaires et les Dómes 
Classés par Ordre Chronologique et Considérés 
sous le Rapport de leur Disposition, de leur Con- 
struction et de leur Décoration, etc., Paris, 1855; 
Legrand et Landon: Description de Paris et de 
ses Édifices, avec un Précis Historique et des 
Observations sur le caractére de leur Architec- 
ture et sur les Principaux Objets d'Art et de 
Curiosité qu'ils Renferment, Paris, 1806; Patte: 
Mémoire sur la Construction de la Coupole Pro- 
jetée pour Couronner l'Eglise de Sainte Gene- 
viéve, Paris, 1770; Rondelet: Mémoire Historique 
sur le Dóme du Panthéon Francaise, Paris, 1797; 
Rondelet: Mémoire Historique sur le Dóme du 
Panthéon Francaise ou Nouvelle Eglise de Sainte 
Geneviève . . . avec une addition sur la Construc- 
tion de cette Eglise dans laquelle on indique le 
Procédés employés pour la Restauration des Piliers 
du Dóme, etc., Paris, 1814; Simpson: A History 
of Architectural Development, New York, 1913, 
vol. 3; Ward: The Architecture of the Renais- 
sance in France, etc., London and New York, 1911. 
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Eastern States Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition Group, 
Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES H. RITCHIE, ARCHITECT 


Mass., houses an educational institution of 

unique character. It has for its purpose the 
development of agriculture in the Eastern States 
and a closer coórdination between this and other 
industries of New England. Its ambition is to 
make this region self-sustaining in food production 
and to promote among the people a demand for 
home-grown products with the ultimate aim of 
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solving the problem of reducing the cost to the 
consumer. The project was started two years 
ago with funds raised through subscriptions of 
influential men interested in the movement, and 
a popular campaign carried on in the region of 
Springfield in which $580,000 was realized in ten 
days. The New England States have also taken 
an interest in the project and they are each com- 
mitted to the program of erecting a permanent 
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state building which will provide а rendezvous 
for the people of the state and also display its ag- 
ricultural resources. Massachusetts has already 
appropriated $50,000 for its building, and con- 
struction is to start at an early date. 

The property lies in West Springfield, just 
across the river from the Municipal Center of 
Springfield, and is reached by trolley and good 
automobile roads. It is a tract of about one hun- 
dred and sixty-two acres bordering on the banks 
of the Westfield River. There is a continuous 
dike along the banks of the river to prevent flood- 
ing of the grounds at periods of the year when there 
is extreme high water. Thelagoon which is being 
developed and improved is part of the old bed of the 
Westfield River and is a natural waterway. The 
avenue leading southwest from the Court of Honor 
andcrossing the lagoon is on the axisof the Munici- 
pal Tower of the city of Springfield on the other 
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General View of Coliseum from Main Entrance 
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side of the river. This avenue also gives direct 
connection with a very large and imposing bridge 
now about to be erected connecting Springfield 
with West Springfield. 

The general plan of the exposition as shown in 
the illustration herewith was determined largely 
by the location of the race track, which was in- 
stalled before the work of developing the complete 
plan was undertaken. This track is reported to 
be the fastest one-half-mile dirt track in the 
United States. 

The plan has recently been revised somewhat 
from the arrangement shown here, and the avenue 
of states indicated as facing the lagoon has been 
transferred to the avenue adjacent to the parking 
space which is marked in this plan '' amusement 
section.” This was found advisable owing to the 
necessity for increased buildings for exhibition 
purposes and because it was not thought best to 
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Interior of Coliseum 


put the state buildings in such close proximity to 
the freight storage yard. Тһе automobile parking 
space has been contracted somewhat in the later 
plan as it was found to be needlessly large, but 
even with its reduced area there is accommoda- 
tion for 5,000 automobiles. Тһе racing stables 
shown on the plan were erected last year and 
accommodate about 200 horses in box stalls. 

The coliseum located on the main axis opposite 
the entrance to the grounds is 300 feet long and 


200 feet deep. The construction of this building 
is of unusual character ; its roof is supported by 
10 steel trusses, weighing about 30 tons each, 72 
feet high, and spanning the entire 200 feet — one 
of the largest spans in the country. Тһе end 
trusses carry the curtain wall with the large glass 
opening and also the framing of the flat roof at 
each end of the building. The trusses were 
erected in approximately ten working days and 
established a record for speed in this section of the 
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General View of Exhibit Building 
country. Тһе foundations are designed to resist ground. Тһе trusses are erected without tie-rods 
the thrust, and the walls of the building are sup- at the base, inasmuch as it was not possible to 
ported on reinforced concrete beams, 8 to 9 feet place them more than 2 feet below the floor level, 
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self-supporting anchor bar type. The exterior 
walls are of selected local red brick trimmed with 
terra cotta and tile. In the spandrels between 
the arches east and west of the central motif, 
executed in colored faience, are the seals of the 
six New England States, each nearly 4 feet high. 
The frieze of the central motif is polychrome 
terra cotta and tile executed in blues, gold, and 
crimson. “The building is practically fireproof 
and cost in the vicinity of $250,000. 

Including the lecture rooms in three of the cor- 
ners, the building will accommodate at one time, in 
round figures, 10,000 people. The seating capacity 
of the main amphitheater, including boxes, is about 
6,700, and the main promenade around the ring 
will easily accommodate 1,500 people standing and 
still allow ample room for circulation. The ring is 
96 by 200 feet, a trifle larger than that in Madison 
Square Garden, New York. The large doorways 
on the east and west walls of the building are ar- 
ranged with portable mullions so that they may 
be taken out and the upper part of the doorway 
swung up, leaving a clear passageway 19 feet wide 
and 22 feet high, with openings of corresponding 
size in the exhibit and horse show buildings. The 
columns in each of these buildings have been so 
spaced that with these large openings there isa 
‘‘ straightaway '' of over 800 feet with a start in the 
horse show building, continuing through the coli- 
seum and finishing in the exhibit building. This 
feature which enables horses to pass through the 
ring at top speed is not found in any other group 
of buildings in the United States. 

The exhibit building has an area of 66,600 
square feet, which was found, however, to be in- 
sufficient for the exhibition held in the grounds 
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last year, and plans are now under way for a 50 
per cent increase in its area. 

The cattle and horse show buildings are splen- 
didly lighted by a monitor type of roof and sky- 
lights similar to those in the coliseum. The roofs 
are of mill construction with heavy hard pine 
framing combined with steel. During the exposi- 
tion of last year both of these buildings were used 
for the housing of prize herds. The two com- 
bined accommodated, in stalls 314 by 4 feet, over 
1,000 head of cattle. That portion of the women’s 
building facing on the Court of Honor and the 
first three bays on the avenue opposite the exhibit 
building was erected during 1916. Plans for the 
immediate future contemplate the completion of 
this building, the new part of which will be for 
the exhibition of handicraft of boys and girls. 

Under construction at the present time is a 
sheep and swine building anda temporary poultry 
building. Future plans call for a permanent 
building, however, which will be located on the 
Court of Honor opposite the women’s building. 

Immediate plans further contemplate a concrete 
and steel grand-stand and restaurant building to 
cost $100,000 and to seat 7,500 people. 

The ground on which the buildings are located 
is below the surface drain line of the surrounding 
streets, and this fact determined a method of 
drainage which, in addition to being efficient and 
economical to operate, contributes largely to the 
picturesque appearance of the grounds. А series 
of open moats was installed with all the roads 
pitching toward them. At certain points they are 
covered over with concrete slabs forming aque- 
ducts and during the exposition periods the moats 
are flooded with water and changed frequently. 
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Possible Uses of the Flat Roof 


By RAYMOND M. ROBINSON 


suggest that a greater attempt be made to 
render the flat roof useful. 

Look down upon the congested business dis- 
tricts of any of our large cities from a high point 
of observation. Everywhere is evident the desire 
to work each foot of ground to its greatest capac- 
ity, to reach higher into the clouds when expan- 
sion in any other direction is no longer possible. 
Yet we see spread out before us, all over the city, 
acres of flat roofs — the roofs of office buildings, 
hotels, factories, warehouses, department stores — 
bare and unused. Is it because this space is un- 
adaptable to the needs of tenants? It is far more 
likely that the owners of these buildings — and 
their architects — have overlooked the fact that 
these areas might well serve countless purposes. 

To be sure, we occasionally find a flat roof en- 
deavoring to make itself useful. 'The so-called 
roof garden, generally a beer parlor which derives 
its name from the artificial grapevine which deco- 
rates its colonnaded outskirts, has long furnished a 
certain type of hotel with an excuse for front page 
advertising. In the tenement districts roofs are 
made to serve as laundry yards, which purpose 
they generally serve but poorly owing to the fact 
that they are seldom high enough above their 
neighboring tenements to escape the smoke from 
innumerable flues. Here, too, on hot summer 
nights, they become breathing spaces for the ten- 
ants, although little effort is expended to make 
them suitable for this purpose, the owner con- 
sidering that he has done his part when he has 
provided a stairway and a parapet to prevent chil- 
dren from falling off into the alley. 

It is safe to assume that not more than 5 per 
cent of the available roof area of our cities 
is serving any purpose. Available space is, of 
course, understood to mean that part of the total 
roof area which remains after deducting the usual 
elevator and stair penthouses, flues, and skylights. 

Тһе problem becomes resolved then into two 
questions: Is it practical from a financial stand- 
point to attempt to make use of the roof to a 
larger extent than at present ; and, secondly, if it 
is practical, to what uses can the roof be put? 

The returns yielded by an office or loft building 
depend upon its percentage of rentable area. The 
primary consideration in the planning of build- 
ings of these types is to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible amount of rentable space out of a given 
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cubage. When the roof becomes rentable, the 
value of the building is increased, provided the 
cost of developing the roof is not excessive. 

As for the question of expense, it is one which 
cannot be answered in general. It depends en- 
tirely upon the nature of the business for which 
the roof is to be rented and the requirements of 
the particular problem. It is probable, however, 
that the expense would usually be no greater than 
the cost of finishing off a like area on a typical 
office floor, and perhaps much less. 

The first step, then, is to consider to what pur- 
poses roof room is particularly adapted— in short, 
what industries require light and air in abundance. 

Perhaps the first suggestion is agriculture and 
its allied industry, horticulture —a somewhat 
startling suggestion, to be sure. Market garden- 
ing in the skyscraper belt is not the rule at pres- 
ent, and our conception of horticulture in the 
closely congested parts of the city is likely to 
include little more than an occasional window box 
and the aforesaid artificial grapevines. But is it 
difficult to imagine greenhouses over our offices ? 
After all, a greenhouse isn’t much more than an 
overgrown penthouse with skylights, light in con- 
struction, so that the additional load on the roof 
girders is not prohibitive. In fact, this single 
item of extra roof framing is the only thing 
that raises the cost of the greenhouse on the roof 
over the cost of the same building erected in the 
country; while the fact that the isolated green- 
house has its own foundation for which excava- 
tion must be made scores a point in favor of 
the roof house. Moreover, the greenhouse in 
the country must have its own heating plant, its 
own lighting and plumbing facilities. On the 
roof it takes its heat and its light and its water 
from the systems which supply the entire building. 

Greenhouses covering 5,000 or 6,000 square feet 
are quite within the range of possibility on many 
of our larger buildings; while department stores, 
which as a rule have larger unbroken roof spaces 
than office buildings owing to the fact that they 
are less likely to be of the U-type plan, might eas- 
ily afford several times as much area. 

The standard width for greenhouses is 40 feet, 
although smaller ones are frequently used and 
could be adapted for small buildings or U-type 
buildings with narrow wings. The 40-foot house 
could be placed without difficulty on broad, un- 
broken roof areas — warehouses and department 
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stores, for example. Осе buildings of the U 
type whose typical floors form their wings of two 
20-foot offices with a 5-foot corridor, would accord- 
ingly permit the erection of a standard size green- 
house on each wing with sufficient space on all sides 
for circulation between the house and the parapet. 

It is probable that these greenhouses would 
be more in demand by florists, whose source of 
supply would thus be placed close (о their city 
showrooms, than` by the markets whose produce 
generally comes from wholesalers; but it is equally 
probable that many markets, particularly the 
higher priced shops of the so-called exclusive va- 
riety, could use them with profit for the raising of 
winter vegetables. Winter strawberries must be 
raised under glass, and they bring high prices 
eight or nine months of the year. 

The greatest difficulty in the adaptation of roof 
greenhouses to market gardening lies in the ne- 
cessity for frequent renewals of soil and in the 
depth of soil required for most vegetables and in 
the need for much natural fertilizer. The amount 
of fresh, moist dressing which would have to be 
carried to the roof on the freight elevators would 
not only necessitate large storage facilities on the 
roof, but it would be likely to fill that part of the 
building near the elevators with objectionable 
odors whenever the dressing was being carried to 
or from the roof. Then, too, the labor of supply- 
ing a sufficient quantity of dressing for a green- 
house large enough to be worth while would deter 
most gardeners from making the experiment. 
Nevertheless, there are fruits and vegetables, such 
as strawberries, which require comparatively lit- 
tle soil and dressing or which can be fed with 
artificial fertilizers; these could well be raised in 
roof greenhouses with little inconvenience and 
supplied to markets with the saving of freight 
charges and careful packing — an important con- 
sideration when they must be brought in from a 
distance. 

On the whole it is probable that the roof green- 
house would appeal more generally to florists. 
Hothouse flowers as a rule require little natural 
dressing. Artificial fertilizers or dried dressings, 
such as sheep dressing, which may be obtained in 
a condensed form, dry and odorless, are commonly 
used. These could be taken to the roof without 
difficulty and easily stored in convenient quanti- 
ties. The variety of plants adaptable to such 
greenhouses is also much larger than in market 
gardening. Ап expert with whom the writer dis- 
cussed the question expressed his enthusiasm over 
the suggestion, remarking that roof greenhouses 
for the cultivation of carnations alone for city 
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stores would be worth while. The problem of 
transporting sensitive plants and cut flowers from 
suburban sources of supply to city salesrooms 
becomes serious in cold weather. Many a соп- 
signment of flowers has been ruined by frost dur- 
ing shipment because insufficiently protected. A 
greenhouse on the roof of a commercial building, 
supplying flowers to a florist's shop on the street 
floor of the same building, would eliminate entirely 
this important item, besides placing the entire 
supply within reach of the salesmen. 

That the suggestion is practical, has already 
been proven in several instances. One of the 
New York department stores maintains an exten- 
sive range on its roof, where a considerable va- 
riety of plants are raised, and elsewhere florists 
are making similar experiments. So far, how- 
ever, the practice has not become common, per- 
haps for the simple reason that most of us haven't 
thought of it, or perhaps because, the idea being 
new, the average city florist has preferred to wait 
for somebody else to try it first. 

If it may be admitted that there exists an ad- 
verse side to the question, it is only fair to add 
that the adaptation of roof greenhouses to the 
cultivation of flowering plants in large quanti- 
ties has not yet been without difficulties, at least 
on very high buildings. For some reason, many 
plants do not bloom well under these conditions, 
and patient study and experimenting will be nec- 
essary before the exact cause for this lack of com- 
plete success is found and corrected. With foliage 
plants, however, no such difficulty is encountered, 
and their cultivation at any altitude likely to be 
reached is thoroughly practical. Thus it may be 
found that the particular use of the roof green- 
house will depend somewhat upon the height of 
the building upon which it is placed. 

Most large hotels require great quantities of 
flowers, cut and potted, ferns and palms, particu- 
larly the latter, for decorations. Frequently their 
decorators find it necessary to carry many team 
loads of supplies to the hotels for an evening's en- 
tertainment, remove them the following morning, 
and perhaps return with them a day or two later. 
This, in extreme winter weather, means much 
labor and careful protection against freezing. 
The advantage of a single glass roofed storage 
house on the roof of the hotel is obvious. It is 
quite probable that florists who hold contracts with 
the hotels for extensive decorating would find it 
economy to maintain such a greenhouse if granted 
the privilege, particularly if given the additional 
privilege of keeping a stand in the hotel lobby for 
the sale of cut flowers. In fact, several of the 
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large hotels have roof conservatories where much 
of their decorative material is raised and stored. 

From greenhouse to open air gardens is but a 
short step, but the open garden presents difficul- 
ties that the greenhouse does not, and it is un- 
likely that it will appeal quite so readily to the 
prospective lessee. Yet it is by no means an im- 
possibility, and with the problems of a sufficient 
supply of soil and of adequate drainage satisfac- 
torily worked out it might be made practical. On 
buildings of great height climatic conditions would 
have to be considered, for conditions only 100 or 
200 feet above ground are not the same as at earth 
level. Hail storms at an altitude of 300 or 400 
feet might do far more damage than at street 
grade. Wind breaks would have to be provided. 
On the other hand, there would in all probability 
be much less harm done by insects and birds. 

Of the two schemes the greenhouse is the more 
practical, but agricultural and floricultural experts 
admit that neither greenhouse nor open garden on 
the roof is to be dismissed as an absurdity. 

Consider for a moment the studio. А genera- 
tion or two ago when a photographer set up his 
shop he needed little more in the way of stage 
props than a claw footed armchair and a hazy back 
drop of woolly clouds and trees and a Renaissance 
gatepost. Ап artificial palm was the limit of his 
requirements. We all still cherish, somewhere 
in our possessions, the old family album, leather 
bound, with brass corners, wherein rests the pho- 
tograph of Uncle John and Aunt Emma, taken on 
their honeymoon іп the late seventies. John, stiff 
and solemn, sits erect in the claw footed chair, 
one hand clutching his hat while the other grips 
the arm of the chair. At his side stands his 
meek little bride, one hand resting on her mas- 
ter's shoulder. То-дау we are more exclusive in 
our tastes. We do not care to be photographed 
against the same background that has served for 
а thousand other sitters — we want something 
different. For a time the stock casement win- 
dow did very well until every movie actress from 
Mary Pickford down had been pictured with an 
I-see-him-coming expression on her million-dollar 
face. 'Then leaded glass went out of favor and 
the Queen Louise staircase came and went. Now, 
when it is possible, we summon the camera man 
to our homes; when it is not possible we put it 
up to him to provide a background that will not 
be recognized at first glance by our friends. 

Here again the roof offers its advantages. A 
roof studio provides the widest range of possibili- 
ties in lighting ; it also gives innumerable oppor- 
tunities for out-of-door settings. Тһе old-fash- 
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ioned garden, the Colonial doorway, the garden 
gate—the list may be prolonged ad infinitum. The 
lady who goes in for esthetic dancing may pose 
а la Psyche without the bother and expense of tak- 
ing the artist into the country in search of a real 
pool. 

The painter likewise may find in the roof studio 
advantages that the ordinary indoor rooms can- 
not possess. Тһе typical office in the modern 
office building does not afford very satisfactory 
lighting facilities as a rule, from the artist's 
standpoint — not the sort of lighting, at any rate, 
that one expects in carefully designed studios. 
Overhead lighting, so essential to exhibition rooms 
of any considerable size, is not generally to 
be found in office buildings. Perhaps this ac- 
counts in part for the fact that the art centers of 
our cities are frequently located among the old 
buildings of second class construction, whose up- 
per stories are easily converted into studios by the 
addition of skylights, either of hipped or saw- 
tooth form, which can be readily cut into old 
wooden roofs, but not so easily added tothe newer 
buildings of steel and concrete construction. 
Experience is showing that studios erected upon 
the roofs of high buildings and taking the form of 
bungalows, cabins, deck houses — whatever you 
wish to call them — come about as close as possi- 
ble to the ideal studio in the crowded sections of 
а city. For the art schools such quarters may 
be particularly well adapted. There are limits, 
of course, to the landscape possibilities; but the 
art school which can offer outdoor class rooms in 
the heart of the city has an attraction which few 
can offer at present. 

Many city schools, located in districts so con- 
gested that proper playgrounds are impossible, 
have used their flat roofs with success. Тһе 
chief consideration seems to be a high fence of 
stout wire netting above the parapet to protect 
the heads of passersby in the streets from flying 
missiles. Outdoor class rooms which not long 
ago were thought to be desirable only in chil- 
dren's hospitals and similar institutions, are now 
becoming more and more in demand. In the 
country or suburbs the problem is simple. In 
the center of the city, particularly in the over-in- 
habited slum districts, the only available location 
is the roof. In fact, so far as the city school is 
to be considered, there is little excuse for not 
utilizing every available square foot of flat roof, 
either for playgrounds, for open-air class rooms, ОГ 
for the little flower and vegetable gardens that 
the primary school pupils are taught to cultivate. 

Large department stores often maintain a chil- 
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dren's department where mothers may leave their 
youngsters іп the сате of nurses while they аге 
busy with their shopping, but comparatively few 
stores have used their roofs for this purpose. 
Even vaudeville houses and moving picture thea- 
ters have provided rooms where children may be 
checked for the duration of the performance, quite 
as one might check an umbrella, but the rooms 
are generally artificially lighted and artificially 
ventilated, often in the basement, and far from 
desirable. Again the question. Why not go to 
the roof? It might necessitate elevator service, 
but many theaters are installing elevator service 
anyway. Allthis in recognition of the fact that 
the custom of children exists. There are those of 
us who are still old fashioned enough to object to 
checking the baby. We shudder to think what 
might happen if we lost the brass tag. 

While we are still on the general subject of 
playrooms and playgrounds, let us consider for a 
moment the possibility of roof playgrounds for 
grown ups as well as for children. Given a roof of 
a fairly good sized office building, add a couple of 
locker rooms and toilets and a shelter, lay out as 
many tennis courts as the space allows, all of 
which adds but little expense, and you have a 
Source of income which will last from early spring 
until the snow flies. There can be no doubt that 
a public tennis court, so located, would draw all 
the patronage it could accommodate when its ex- 
istence once became known. That a mid-week 
double header in the American League can draw 
twenty or thirty thousand men from their desks 
is sufficient evidence that any attractive sporting 
proposition will bring out its followers any day in 
the week, whether school keeps or not. Outdoor 
skating rinks are also among the possibilities of the 
roof, although incurring greater initial expense. 

Places of amusement of various sorts have long 
been erected on roofs, particularly on the roofs of 
hotels. It is hardly worth while to go into detail 
on this subject. Cafés and restaurants, cabarets, 
open air dance halls, and summer theaters have all 
been found successful. Here again adequate ele- 
vator service must be provided, for the greater 
part of the theater's patronage must be carried to 
and from the street in a short space of time, be- 
fore and after performances, except of course in 
the case of continuous performance houses, where 
the audience is constantly changing. The New 
Theater, New York, which unfortunately failed to 
realize the dreams of its founders, and which later 
became the Century, made use of nearly the whole 
of its great roof by erecting here a smaller 
theater, directly over the main auditorium, where 
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plays for children were given, besides providing 
a tea room, with its service rooms, and a prom- 
enade or open foyer to be used in conjunction with 
thelargertheater. А palm garden, glass covered, 
was made available for use throughout all seasons 
of the year, with restaurant service. Other thea- 
ters and opera houses have made use of the cor- 
responding space for rehearsal rooms and dra- 
matic schools. 

Stores, manufacturing concerns, and large offices 
might well place their employees' rest rooms on 
the roof with double advantage. The location 
offers far greater attractiveness than inside rooms, 
while the space which would otherwise be used 
would thus be freed for commercial use. 

Wireless stations are common on the roofs of 
stores and offices which find it worth while to 
maintain their own service, although at present 
private plants are either dismantled for the dura- 
tion of the war or have been taken over for the 
exclusive use of the government. Incidentally, 
mention of the war brings out the fact that many 
a rifle club and home guard company, born of the 
preparedness movement, has found its most con- 
venient parade ground on the roof. 

Many a club of considerable size and pretension, 
with quarters on the upper floors of an office 
building, has apparently overlooked the chance 
the roof over its head offers for development. 

Even living quarters are well worth consider- 
ing. Placed high above the streets, they prove far 
more pleasant and quiet than the average tene- 
ment. А Chicago architect has recently built for 
his own use a $40,000 bungalow on the roof of an 
eight-story apartment house. Without comment’ 
ing upon the rarity of architects who can build 
themselves $40,000 residences, it may be mentioned 
that the house has proven extremely pleasant. 
Sufficient space surrounds the building for gener- 
ous promenades and verandas, a wide view across 
the city and lake is afforded, the air is cooler and 
clearer than at street level, and the absence of in- 
sects at the roof grade has made screens unneces- 
sary. А similar residence on a twenty-one Story 
building in New York is the home of a prominent 
actor who also is enthusiastic over his lofty roof 
dwelling. Altogether the experiment has been 
found so successful that it is quite probable that it 
will be widely copied, although one is inclined to 
imagine that the owner might find himself at 4 
disadvantage if his hat should blow off. 

When once architects commence to consider the 
flat roof as a great undeveloped possibility, the 
wonder will be not what can be done with it, but 
why it has been so neglected heretofore. 


Details of Italian Renaissance Architecture 
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Italian designers of the Renaissance, little has 

been shown of the examples existing in Siena. 
The accompanying plates of this series, however, 
are of details found in that city, scarcely half a 
hundred miles south of Florence —the birthplace 
of the Revival. "Together with all the dignity and 
reserve of the Renaissance, a slight deviation of 
the style is to be noted in some of the structures 
of brick that is peculiar to the region. 

In the drawings of the first plate is shown the 
doorway of a house in Siena with a simple archi- 
trave, devoid of ornament, framing a finely pro- 
portioned door. The façade of this unpretentious 
house is of the characteristic brick and stone trim 
treatment. There is a pleasing simplicity to the 
stone mouldings in contrast to the woodwork of the 
doors with their deep panels and delicate bosses. 

In the second plate is depicted the main entrance 
door of the Palazzo Piccolomini, now the Palazzo 


Г Ше presentation of details from Ше work of 


View of Main Facade 


Palazzo Piccolomini, Siena, Italy = 
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Governo, erected about 1469 for Nannie Piccolo- 
mini, father of Pope Pius III. There isa slight 
resemblance to the Palazzo Riccardi in the general 
conception of the facade, but with a lighter and 
more uniform treatment of the rustication and the 
appearance of greater height. 

On the front wall in bold relief are carved 
shields bearing the arms and crests of the Popes 
Pius II and Pius III — both members of the Ріс- 
colomini family. The grand doorway centrally 
placed on this facade is a fine example of an arched 
opening, the architrave consisting of a wide facia 
and splay member surrounded by a bold outer 
moulding — the base mould of the building. Just 
above the voussoirs composing this larger arch is 
a delicately cut bas-relief of the family seal. 

The third plate includes general details of in- 
terest on the building, such as the rustications, 
base moulding, stone seat, and the windows behind 
grilles in the plain ashler recessed arches. 
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РГАТЕ DESCRIPTION 


MARKET SQUARE GROUP, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 
PLATES 65-68. The ground occupied by this 
square was formerly filled with small frame shops, 
mostly one story high, facing the railroad station, 
and behind them were excessively deep back yards 
often filled with rubbish. In view of the conspicu- 
ous location a plan was evolved by a self appointed 
committee for purchasing the ground and rebuild- 
ing the area in a manner which would be a credit 
to the town and a profitable investment. In con- 
sequence the property was acquired and the build- 
ings erected by the committee, acting as trustees. 
The money was obtained by voluntary subscrip- 
tions from the residents of the town, for which 
they received trustees’ certificates. The land and 
buildings in their completed form have cost 
approximately $550,000, including the parking, 
fountain, paving, sidewalks, lighting, etc. In 
place of 15 or 16 old tumbled down shops, the im- 
provement has 28 stores, 24 apartments, 12 offices, 
a large Y. W. С. A. occupying the entire second 
story of the building at the end of the square, at 
the rear of which is a building 50 by 94 feet en- 
tirely devoted to a men’s club and gymnasium. 
There are still two pieces of vacant property where 
eventually a public library and other similar build- 
ings will be erected. The parking and streets have 
been dedicated to the city as a gift, which main- 
tains lighting, cleaning, and the fountain. About 
12 per cent of the space remains to be rented, and 
the investment when this is accomplished will pay 
between 4 and 414 percent. In general the style 
is English, though the towers suggest Munich. 

ELEANOR CLUB, CHICAGO, ILL. PLATES 69, 70. 
The dimensions of this building are 147 feet front- 
age and 88 feet depth. Exterior walls are brick, 
and interior bearing walls, hollow tile. Partitions 
and furring are of clay and gypsum tile. The 
main floors and roof are of reinforced concrete 
with metal lath and plaster suspended ceilings. 
The roofs of the wings are of frame construction 
covered with variegated slate. The roof garden 
floor is quarry tile, basement floor cement, and all 
others and stairs of terrazzo. The interior finish 
of first floor is quarter sawed white oak ; that of 
sleeping portions straight sawed white oak. The 
toilet rooms are wainscoted with Missouri marble. 
Plumbing fixtures are enameled iron. The exte- 
rior walls are faced with wire cut brick and lime- 
stone. Heating is effected by a graduated control 
steam system with steel boilers. The building 
was constructed early in 1916 and cost per cubic 
foot 22.76 cents, including mechanical equipment. 
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FIRE STATION, SALEM, Mass. PLATE 72. This 
building is faced with water-struck “brick laid in 
English bond, with wide rough joints, which gives 
the effect of antique brickwork. The exterior was 
designed to harmonize with the old Salem build- 
ings, a good many of which, spared by the confla- 
gration of 1914, are in the vicinity. The building 
has a slate roof and the shutters and blind work 
on the front elevation are painted a sage green, 
while the cornice, railings, etc., are white. The 
first floor is of reinforced concrete construction 
entirely waterproof. The walls of the apparatus 
room are of sand-lime brick with an English 
black enamel brick base. The second story con- 
tains nine individual bedrooms with shower baths, 
linen closets, etc. There is also a repair shop 
with provision for its future extension and the 
usual equipment of hose drying racks, dryers for 
firemen’s clothes, etc. Тһе building contains 
143,235 cubic feet and cost $28,230, or about 19 
cents per cubic foot. 

House AT LINDEN COURT, St. MARTINS, РА. 
PLATES 74-76. This house is coated with rough- 
cast on 13-inch brick walls, the plaster being made 
of clean white sand with a little screened Jersey 
gravel added to kill the dead white and brought 
to an even floated, sand finished surface. The 
wrought iron balcony and French window grilles 
are executed in a smooth, workmanlike manner 
with a refreshing absence of conscious “ hammer 
marks.’’ The column capitals at the entrance 
portico, with their dolphin volutes, are lovely bits 
of detail and beautifully carved. Тһе roof is 
covered with split cypress shingles with beveled 
butts. The plan and the interior finish are ex- 
tremely simple. All the woodwork is white and 
very carefully studied with a view to making its 
appeal on premises of line and proportion. The 
house is heated by a warm air system and cost 
a year ago 23 cents per cubic foot. 

House oF FERDINAND HowA Lp, Езо., Согом- 
BUS, О. PLATES 77-80. This house was built in 
1912-1913 and cost 40 cents per cubic foot, the 
total cost being about $75,000. The house and gar- 
age are of fireproof construction with exterior brick 
walls of rough red tapestry brick about 9 inches 
long and 1% inches thick, and laid in Flemish bond 
with two stretchers and a header with blind joint 
between stretchers. Mortar joints are one inch 
thick. All interior walls are of brick or terra cotta 
tile and floors of reinforced concrete and terra 
cotta tile. The roof is covered with one-half inch 
sea-green slates of rough texture. 


EDITORIAL СОММЕМТ 


S the figures of enlistments among Ше profes- 
sions are tabulated, it is seen that the per- 
centage of men in service from the architectural 
profession stands very high. “This is a fine exam- 
ple of patriotism of which architects may be justly 
proud. There are a number of conditions which 
make army or navy service of particular interest 
to the younger architects and draftsmen if rea- 
sons other than duty to the nation are needed. 
The war offers a great opportunity to visit the Old 
World, which always holds a strong attraction for 
architects, and the development of modern war- 
fare has opened so many possibilities in engineer- 
ing and construction necessary to support the 
army in the field that the architect readily finds 
himself of direct and almost immediate value in 
the carrying on of this work. Тһе fascination of 
outwitting the enemy by clever disguises for 
moving troops and heavy guns, through color and 
design, makes a strong appeal to the artistic sense 
of American architects and painters, just as it did 
10 Ше Europeans. А full company now studying 
the art of camouflage in Washington was largely 
recruited from the ranks of architects, artists, and 
sculptors in New York City alone. 

It is unquestionably our present duty to aid the 
Government in every way that lies in our power in 
its prosecution of the war, and the spirit which 
architects have already manifested leaves no 
doubt as to their very live patriotism. While 
nothing should at this time be given precedence 
over our nation's stand for world democracy, it is 
well for us to remember that there is a future 
ahead. The day of peace will come in due course 
and with it many new problems that will tax our 
ingenuity fully as much as the difficult ones we 
now face. There is a serious aspect to the archi- 
tectural profession in the large enlistments of 
young men that will have its effect in the years of 
reconstruction to follow the war. At the present 
time their greatest service is unquestionably to 
the nation, and while some may think it fortunate 
there is this opportunity to take up the slack that 
is naturally occurring in the building world, it is 
a fact that at present so many have entered the 
service there is a noticeable lack of draftsmen to 
meet the needs of present necessary work. Asa 
single instance of the number of men so engaged, 
the case of the Boston Architectural Club may be 
cited. Out of a comparatively small membership, 
sixty men have joined the forces. The same con- 


dition is noted among other architectural societies 
throughout the country. The enrolment in the 
architectural schools is another evidence of the 
presence of war. The classes show memberships 
of 50 per cent and more below the normal regis- 
tration. In Ше medical profession this condition, 
of course, is also apparent, and due to the recog- 
nized necessity of maintaining the supply of phy- 
sicians medical students have been discouraged 
from enlisting in the thought that their greater 
value lies in preparing to practise their profession. 
The need for architects can hardly be considered 
on the same plane of necessity as for doctors, but 
the ultimate effect in one profession will neverthe- 
less be the same as in the other. 

Furthermore, many of the men now in military 
service will not return to the profession — some 
will, if the war continues, be called upon to make 
the supreme sacrifice of their lives ; others through 
their changed environment will find within them- 
selves new resources that will lead them to other 
callings when they resume civil life. In any event, 
the outcome will be a very evident diminution in 
the ranks of architects, and at a time when the 
need for architects will probably be greater than 
this country has ever before experienced. 

The remedy lies only in a greater cultivation of 
our present resources, so that what will be lost in 
numbers of men may be offset by a greater ей- 
ciency among those remaining to carry on the pro- 
fession. After the war this country will take an 
enormous part in restoring the industries, property, 
and wealth which have been destroyed in the past 
three years. The demands that will be placed 
upon us to provide buildings that will serve our 
business interests and restore to a normal ratio the 
housing quarters of the people, will require the 
services of a body of architects capable of direct- 
ing large enterprises with speed, efficiency, and 
full confidence in their abilities. 


A CORRECTION 


HE author and editors regret that through an 

error the design of the additions to the Poly- 
technic Elementary School at Pasadena, Cal., ap- 
pearing in Ше article, ““ One-Story and Open-Air 
Schoolhouses in California,’’ in our July issue, 
was credited to Mr. Elmer Grey. Mr. Myron 
Hunt was the architect of this work and credit 
should have been given to him. 
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The Statler Idea іп Hotel Planning and Equipment 


І. INTRODUCTION 


By W. SYDNEY WAGNER. 
Of George B. Post & Sons, Architects 


do the Statler Hotels differ from the other great 

hotels which have been erected in this country 
during the past fifteen years; what is the secret 
of their success; does it in any way depend upon 
their planning and equipment, or is it due solely to 
efficient and far-sighted management after the build- 
ings have been turned over to the owners to oper- 
ate?” 

Fundamentally, there is no difference between the 
hotels operated by this company and others planned 
to meet similar needs. There are, however, certain 
outstanding differences in the details of their plan- 
ning and equipment which, in conjunction with 
good management and service, have spelled success. 

It is the intention in this series of articles to dis- 
cuss these differences in detail, and the endeavor, 
further, to show that these 
very differences, while ful- 
filling their primary function 
of giving better service to 
the guest, fulfil a still greater 
duty — that of pointing. out 
the paths by which, I firmly 
believe, the final solution 
of the problems involved in 
the planning of the great 
modern American hotel will 
be reached. 

Truly the hotel as it stands 
exemplified in this country 
to-day is an American in- 
vention, and like other inven- 
tions its development tends 
first to bewildering com- 
plexity as requirement is 
piled on requirement. De- 
mands for faster planning 
and erection become ever 
more pressing, and limits of 
capacity recede always like 
а will-o'-the-wisp. 

To-day, with hotels of 
from twenty-two hundred to 


Те question has been asked, '' In what manner 
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Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. #8 Š 


Esenwein & Johnson, Architects / 


twenty-five hundred rooms' capacity planned or 
actually under construction ; others which with five 
separate and complete kitchens still struggle unsuc- 
cessfully to give proper dining-room service; and 
not a few so planned that they must run to full 
capacity always or else operate at a pecuniary loss, 
the limit of complexity must be about reached or be 
at least in sight. Thereafter, like other inventions, 
if the hotel would avoid ultimate chaos as a result 
of this ever increasing complexity, it must, paradox- 
ical as it seems, progress from this complexity to 
simplicity. 

The path pointed out by the differences in the 
planning and equipment of the Statler Hotels is that 
of reduction in the number of essential parts, and 
the simplification and standardization of these parts 
from their greatest to their most minute details. 

In order to arrive at a 
true understanding of these 
differences — of their raison 
d'étre — it will first be neces- 
sary to touch upon the hotel 
requirements of the cities in 
which the hotels are located ; 
and to expose, in a general 
way, the reasons why so 
many hotels fail to meet 
these requirements. 

At the present time there 
are in operation four hotels 
of the Hotels Statler Com- 
рапу, — one in Buffalo, 
another in Cleveland, and 
a third in Detroit, — opened 
in the order named at inter- 
vals of about two years. 
The fourth hotel for this 
company has recently been 
completed in St. Louis, the 
formal opening being held 
on Nov. 10, 1917. 

In each of these cities the 
essential requirements for a 
first-class hotel are practi- 
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cally thesame. Тһе great majority of the guests аге 
travelers '' on business '' ; the community itself is de- 
voted principally to business, and its social require- 
ments are much simpler than those of a cosmopolitan 
city like New York; the number of guests likely to 
use an hotel as a place of permanent or seasonal 
residence is small, and there isa decided lack of good 
restaurants, at least to the eye and stomach of the 
stranger in town. Then, too, these cities all suffer 
from that strange malady peculiar to most of the 
Middle Western cities, the periodical invasion by the 
seven-day locusts of America,—the unnumbered trade 
conventions, clubs, and societies which fill the rooms 
and lobbies of the hotel to overflowing for a week 
and then disappear, leaving the hotel almost deserted. 

Given these requirements, the hotel located in a 
city of this character must fulfil, above all else, the 
function of the ancient caravansary ; that is, it must 
be a place where the traveler can obtain shelter and 
rest; where if he be a merchant or salesman he can 
display his wares and transact his business with the 
same thoroughness, facility, and comfort as he would 
obtain in his home office or shop. It must next sup- 
ply his various wants in dining-room and sleeping- 
room service; and if it would avoid being relegated 
to the ranks of the justly despised second-rate com- 
mercial hotels, it must supply this service in such 
manner as will remove the curse of machine made 
courtesy from it; in such fashion that the guest, 
upon leaving, will share, in spirit at least, the token 
of amity with the proprietor, and will look forward 
with pleasure to his next visit. It must endeavor to 
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be both for the residents of the city and for the out- 
of-town guests, the center of the social activities of 
the town. It should be capable of handling the peak 
load occasioned by the arrival and stay of a large 
convention without disturbing the comfort of the 
other guests. Its service, morale, and appointments, 
and the atmosphere of its public lobbies and dining 
rooms, should be such as will neither offend nor 
repel the woman guest, nor yet overawe из timid 
commercial traveler. 

And not only finally, but first, last, and all the time, 
it must, in fulfilling the above requirements, produce 
a proper return upon the capital invested in the 
enterprise. 

All of these requirements, you will say, are obvi- 
ous, are axiomatic. 

You cannot understand why every great hotel, in- 
volving as it does the careful investment and expen- 
diture of large sums of money and the collaboration ` 
of many experts of various kinds in its conception, 
planning, erection, and management, does not of 
necessity fulfil them. 

Go hunt out the number of hotels that do measure 
up to this standard and you will be surprised at the 
small bag. 

I know of hotels which have failed in every one of 
the requirements mentioned; many others in one or 
more ; and few, indeed, that have been successful in 
fulfilling all. The very fact that the success of the 
Statler Hotels has been such as to create nation-wide 
comment, indicates that the measure of complete 
success among the hotels of this country is small. 
And the fact that in many finan- 
cial circles hotels are considered 
as being а `“ special risk’’ speaks 
for itself. 

To what is this failure due? I 
believe that mention of the most 
usual reasons for this failure is 
germain to this discussion, as 
showing that in the avoidance of 
the mistakes and pitfalls men- 
tioned lies one of the secrets of 
the Statler system. 

Often an hotel project is con- 
ceived by a promoter whose only 
interest lies in taking unto him- 
self as large a promotion fee and 
as great a block of stock as is 
possible; or by a man having 
had some experience in hotel 
operation in a subordinate capac- 
ity and ambitious to become the 
operating head of a big, new, 
up-to-date hotel equal to ''any 
in New York ''; or again by а 
real estate agent whose interest 
ceases when he has pocketed the 
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Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
George B. Post & Sons, Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Associated Architects 


large fees incident to the sale or lease of the property 
upon which he had proposed to build. 

In each of these cases the ability of the prime 
mover in the enterprise lies in the fact that he is 


capable of bringing the financing of the project to а . 


successful conclusion. 

Seldom is this ability coupled 
with the ability, knowledge, and 
power of sustained interest neces- 
sary to analyze the hotel require- 
ments of the locality, to direct 
the planning, equipment, and 
furnishing of the building; to 
gather together an organization, 
and to formulate a policy which 
will ensure the successful opera- 
tion of the hotel for a long period 
of years. An owner of this type 
is usually dependent upon others 
for these essentials, and most of 
all upon the architect, who, in 
such case, is expected to assist 
the owner in matters of policy 
outside of his, the architect's, 
professional sphere. 

But an owner of this type, 
blithely ignorant of the intricacies 
of the problems before him, sel- 
dom consults a specialist. Seldom 
does he select a manager or an 
architect capable of rendering 
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him this assistance or qualified to do this work. 

More often the manager or architect chosen is 
some one who has been a necessary link in the financ- 
ing chain; some one imposed upon the owner by the 
underwriters of the securities as a necessary con- 
dition of their co-operation; or some one selected 
merely through claims of friendship or relationship. 
In one case with which I am familiar the architect 
was the original promoter; in others, his appoint- 
ment depended simply upon his ability to underbid 
his competitors in low commissions and overbid 
them in his offers of splitting fees with the promoters. 

Often the manager selected may be a thoroughly 
competent one, but his appointment having been 
delayed until the building was in a nearly completed 
condition, it is impossible for him to make Ше. 
changes which he may consider necessary. 

Selected thus, the architect is apt to lack the spe- 
cialized knowledge and office organization necessary 
to solve, translate into working drawings and speci- 
fications, and carry to completion the complex prob- 
lem before him. Even if he be sincere in his desire 
to do his best, he cannot fully appreciate the prime 
importance of, the planning and equipment; to him 
the architectural and decorative features of the 
project will assume exaggerated importance, and 
his efforts will be mainly devoted to them. 

The operator, distracted with utterly new problems 
of organization and furnishing, will be unable to 
give the architect the necessary assistance, or, worse 
still, will force upon him many undigested and arbi- 
trary ideas, which the architect without specialized 
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Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
George B. Post & Sons, Architects 
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knowledge cannot successfully assimilate ог combat. 

Again, through high cost of property, excessive 
promotion and financing costs, ill advised location 
and shape of property, extravagant building costs, 
or other faults, it may be impossible for an hotel, 
however well planned and operated, to earn more 
than, or even meet, its fixed carrying charges. 

Finally, there is the ever present danger of the 
hotel handicapped in any of these ways being placed 
hors-de-combai long before its period of obsolescence 
has arrived, by the erection in the same city of an- 
other hotel properly planned, and having the further 
advantage of being '' something new in town.”’ 

There are, of course, many great hotels in this 
country which fulfil their varied requirements and 
are monuments to their owners, architects, and oper- 
ators, yet the evil conditions mentioned do exist to 
a greater extent than is generally recognized. Is it 
then a matter of surprise if, under these conditions, 
the stockholders often become the bag holders ? 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the vital im- 
portance of the planning and equipment, and upon 
the fact that the architectural treatment of the facade 
and interior is of secondary importance in a problem 
which is essentially one of service. Any able archi- 
tect can evolve at least half a dozen radically differ- 
ent yet entirely satisfactory schemes of façade ; yet 
there may be, and usually is, but one adequate 
scheme of plan. It is assumed, as a matter of course, 
that any scheme of plan, to be really adequate, must, 
in addition to meeting all service requirements, con- 
form to the established principles of good design. 

Certain points in the architectural style of the 
Statler Hotels have a distinct bearing upon their 


View of Main Dining Room, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio 
George В. Post & Sons, Architects 
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success. The character of the architecture and deco- 
ration is in sympathy with modern tendencies toward 
simplicity of design, restraint in the use of ornament 
and color, frankness in the use of materials, and 
fitness of furnishings. It indicates clearly that the 
owners and architects fully appreciate the fact that 
the old idea of what the public wanted, as expressed 
in the original decorative scheme of the Waldorf 
Astoria, and resulting in that noisy, but luckily short 
lived ‘‘red and gold period,’’ was a fallacious one; 
that the public is capable of appreciating our best 
efforts in decoration. 

In the Cleveland hotel the style used was a free 
adaptation of two similar classic styles—a mélange of 
the Italian Renaissance and the English Adam. It 
met with instant favor from the profession and the 
public, and was subsequently adopted for the Detroit 
and St. Louis hotels. 

Now this similarity in style, together with a studied 
similarity in the forms and arrangements of the 
public rooms, corridors, and guest rooms, has given 
to these hotels a striking family resemblance. The 
guest arriving at one, after having stopped at another, 
is immediately impressed with the fact that he is 
again in a Statler Hotel. There is, in addition to a 
definite advertising value, a good deal of sound 
psychology in this principle of intentional similarity; 
yet I know of only one other chain of hotels — the 
Ritz-Carlton — in which there is any evidence of its 
recognition and use. 

I believe that the responsibility for this omission 
usually rests with the architect, as in most cases the 
owner is content and often anxious to have dupli- 
cated some existing work which he—the owner — 
can see and indicate as being 
just what he wants. 

But one gains the im- 
pression, from a study of 
contemporaneous work, that 
the architect fears, should he 
duplicate or be inspired by 
his own or others' executed 
work, that to him will attach 
some vague and fearful 
stigma of creative impotence. 
To avoid this, he often 
wanders into many dark and 
doubtful byways of style in 
order to solve the ever more 
difficult problem of doing 
“something different.’’ 


Note. — The second paper ој this 
series will appear in the December 
issue. Lt will consider in detail the 
underlying principles of the Siatler 
se vice and their reflection in the plan, 
The development of the typical bed- 
room floor plan will be treated from 
its first expression in the Buffalo 
Hotel to its latest form in the 51. Louis 
building. — Editors. 
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seaside resort, presents from an artistic stand- 

point a most disappointing appearance. 115 
famous hotels are for the most part only frame struc- 
tures, devoid of any attempt at architectural embel- 
lishment, within as well as without. But to this rule 
there are notable exceptions, and a great improve- 
ment in recent years is to be noted. Several of the 
larger hotels have been rebuilt or added to, and the 
newer buildings are in almost every case far superior 
to the older ones. The most important of these 
works, both as to size and architectural character, is 
the Traymore, recently completed from the plans of 
Price & McLanahan of Philadelphia. 

The Traymore, however, is not the first hotel built 
by these architects at Atlantic City. 'The Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim, now about twelve years old, is also 
their work, though between it and the Traymore a 
great progress in design may be noted. "This progress 
is shown in several directions, including the plan, 
which is far more spacious in the newer building ; 
the general treatment of the architecture, where the 
earlier work, almost too rococo in character, has given 
way to a greater sobriety ; and the color, which in 
the Blenheim has a dominant tone of gray stucco, 
with rather acid green terra cotta ornaments, while 
inthe Traymore the prevailing color of the walls is a 
soft, pinkish brown, with touches of yellow and green, 
culminating in the yellow tile domes, 234 feet above 
the ocean. 

The present building was erected at two different 
periods, both portions being the work of the same 
architects. Тһе old frame building, occupying the 
same site, was increased in capacity, some ten years 
ago, by the addition of that part of the present struc- 
ture lying near Ше boardwalk, including the south 
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tower and the two bays adjoining and has now been 
replaced by the recently completed fireproof structure 
that is continued over the remainder of the site. The 
work is particularly notable for the speed attained in 
its erection, just twelve months elapsing from the 
time the old building was vacated until the new one 
was ready for occupancy.’ 

Тһе frame of the building is of reinforced concrete, 
several types of construction being used in different 
parts of the structure, including beam and slab floors, 
as well as girderless floors of the mushroom type and 
combinations of tile and concrete; while in the columns 
several kinds of reinforcement have been employed, 
including hoops, straight rods, and steel cores where 
the loads were particularly heavy. Тһе columns, 
moreover, are not continuous, many offsets being 
made necessary by the setbacks in the various fronts. 
The exterior walls are of terra cotta in the older 
part, and of brick backed with hollow tile in the 
newer, the two materials being, however, of the 
same color, so that the line of demarcation is scarcely 
noticeable. 

The site occupied by the building is trapezoidal in 
plan, having a length of 523 feet on Illinois avenue 
and a width of 160 feet perpendicular to it. It is 
located at a bend in the boardwalk, and the building 
is therefore a very prominent object from both sides, 
and particularly from the west, where the adjoining 
space is more open. Its very unusual design has 
been the logical consequence of its location and im- 
portance and can fairly be considered a great triumph 
for the architects, who have provinced an edifice that 
is striking without undue ostentation or expense, and 
festive in character without descending to frivolity. 

The exterior of the building is characterized by an 
extreme simplicity of detail, the tile inlays of the 
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entrances and balconies being almost the only minor 
enrichments; but the projecting bays, the balconies 
that take the place of cornices, and the brilliant yel- 
low domes with their buttresses province an effect of 
richness and gaiety wholly appropriate to the char- 
acter of the structure. 

The carriage entrance on Illinois avenue gives 
access to a large entrance lobby, whence a triple 
motive stairway, oval in plan, leads to the main ex- 
change or Grand Promenade, as it is usually called. 

. This is the most important room of the hotel, con- 
taining the office and giving access to most of the 
public rooms. It is sumptuously decorated, but 
without falling into the excess that is so frequent in 
both American and foreign hotels. 

The floor of the Grand Promenade is of a veined 
white Vermont marble, laid in squares, with inlays 
of gray Knoxville and Vermont Verde Antique mar- 
ble, the latter being a very dark 
green in color. The rail of the 
oval stairway is of a marble called 
Westland Paonazza, but which re- 
sembles rather a light Cippolino, 
white with light greenish veins. In 
the column bases the Verde Antique 
is again used, together with Royal 
Antique, a white marble with heavy 
black veins, the latter material be- 
ing stained to a soft yellow tone. 
The walls and columns are plas- 
tered with a cream tone, the ceiling 
white plaster, with touches of yel- 
low and gold in the inverted lighting 
fixtures. The caps of the columns 
are gilded, their sunk panels being 
black, to give greater relief to the 
leaf ornaments. 

Additional touches of color are 
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given by the painting in the deep 
window recesses, and by the painted 
furniture, upholstered in gay cre- 
tonnes and awning striped materials, 
and the rugs. It is interesting to note 
the perfect harmony of all these ele- 
ments, showing the excellent result of 
intelligent collaboration between the 
architect and the decorator. Every 
piece of furniture was specially de- 
signed for the building, and the result 
has fully justified the effort. Notable, 
also, is the fact that no definite his- 
toric style can be assigned to the deco- 
ration, in this or any other parts of the 
building. There are bits that suggest 
the Gothic, others the French style 
of the eighteenth century, others 
still the Art Nouveau or even the 
Chinese, — this last particularly in 
some of the furniture, — but all these elements are 
combined to form a harmonious and charming ez- 
semble. Ina place for permanent residence it might, 
perhaps, be found a bit extravagant ; but in a hotel, 
and particularly a seaside hotel, it is all that could 
be desired. 

The main part of the promenade is divided into 
three equal parts by two rows of columns, while in 
its southern extension the spacing is changed to con- 
form with the structural system of the older part of 
the building. The effect in plan is somewhat curious, 
but in reality, strangely enough, it is scarcely to be 
noticed. At the south end of the room a stairway, 
of the same dark green marble used in the floor, leads 
up to the Fountain Room in the mezzanine floor, from 
which one may reach the porches and terraces over- 
looking the boardwalk, the space under them being 
occupied by stores. The same stairway, by means 
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of its side flights, leads to a passage that opens 
directly on the boardwalk, forming a secondary 
entrance to the hotel. 

The Fountain Room continues the character of the 
Grand Promenade, though its proportions and detail 
are considerably different. The same green and 
white marbles are used in the floor, while the foun- 
tain and the lighting fixtures are of the same marble 
as is used in the oval stairway. Тһе walls are of 
tinted plaster of a pearl gray tone. Тһе main feature 
of the fountain is a great glass globe, filled with water 
by exhausting the air and communicating directly 
with the basin below, so that occasionally one of the 
goldfish finds its way into the globe, to the great sur- 
prise of the visitor, and, no doubt, to its own. "The 
iron railings of the upper balcony, and those separat- 
ing the room from the promenade, are painted a light 
green, while the pedestals of the latter are of a very 
briliant yellow Siena marble — the only imported 
marble used in the entire work. 

The hotel has two main dining rooms, reached 
from the Grand Promenade. The American plan 
room, the larger of the two, is simply treated in white 
plaster, while the European plan room, known as the 
Lotos Room, is more elaborately decorated in buff, 
old rose, and gold. Part of this room is two stories 
in height, its capacity being increased by the balcony 
at the mezzanine floor level, with 
a musicians’ gallery at the north 
end. The main banquet room, 
known as the Rose Room from 
the prevailing tone of the decora- 
tion, is also located on the mezza- 
nine floor, at the north end of the 
building. Among the other im- 
portant public rooms is the read- 
ing room on the eighth floor, oc- 
tagonal in plan, located under the 
dome of the old tower, with bal- 
conies opening on three sides. 
Its decoration is similar in char- 
acter to the rooms already de- 
Scribed, the treatment of the col- 
umns and arches being particularly 
ingenious and effective. For a 
reading room, however, it seems 
curiously lacking in books — a de- 
fect, to be sure, that can easily be 
remedied. 

From the Grand Promenade six 
elevators, with gilded iron doors, 
give access to the fourteen floors 
of bedrooms. The typical bed- 
room floor shows three wings, of 
varying length, projecting to the 
west, so that the greatest possible 
number of rooms may enjoy a view 
of the ocean. The rooms are spa- 
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cious and are furnished in a spirit of rich simplicity, 
with every improvement that the management has 
been able to devise. Practically all of them, of 
course, have adjoining baths, while a few are ar- 
ranged to form special suites for the accommodation 
of guests of special importance, or merely, perhaps, 
of great wealth. On the upper floors the number of 
rooms is reduced, as a result of the change in plan, 
and the number of elevators diminishes accordingly, 
only two of them running above the eleventh floor, 
though three of the four service elevators continue as 
far as the thirteenth. 

A remarkable feature of the Traymore is the 
Submarine Grill, a restaurant designed mainly for 
dancing and supper parties, to which, unfortunately, 
no photograph can do justice. It is located on the 
ground floor under the garden court. Тһе pool in 
the court has a glass bottom, so that the fish can be 
seen from the room below, the effect being enhanced 
at night by the use of searchlights on the towers, 
illuminating the fountain from above. It is this 


feature that gives the room its name, and the same 
idea is carried out in the mural decorations by 
George Harding, representing marine subjects, in 
which greens and blues are the prevailing tones. 
The central part of the floor, sunk slightly below 
the general level for dancing, is of Vermont Verde 
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Antique marble, the rest 
of very small tiles, in 
various reddish tones, 
while the chairs are of 
brilliant red lacquer. 
At night, when filled 
with a gay crowd of 
summer visitors, this 
room represents a max- 
imum degree of light 
and color. 

The Peacock Room, 
forming the vestibule 
to the Submarine Grill, 
is also decorated with 
paintings by George 
Harding, though the 
subjects, as well as the 
coloring, are very different. Here the paintings 
represent the story of the Isle of Enchantment, a 
romance in the manner of the Arabian Nights. The 
general tone of the walls is a golden yellow, with 
much red in the paintings, harmonizing with the floor 
of red tile. Because of the very low ceiling, mirrors 
have been introduced, and parts of the decoration 
have even been painted upside down, so that their 
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reflections in the ceil- 
ing mirrors appear to 
be the true objects. 
This room is reached 
by stairs leading down 
from the passage to the 
boardwalk, under the 
stairway leading up to 
the Fountain Room. 
When the present 


its great size, far sur- 
passing any of the other 
hotels at Atlantic City, 
caused the incredulous 
to predict a speedy finan- 
cial disaster. "Their 
prophecies, however, 


have not proven true ones. Almost from the day the 


new Traymore was opened it has been most success- 
ful, so much so, in fact, that plans have been made, 
and will probably be executed at a time not far dis- 
tant, for doubling its present capacity by the erection 
of an additional building on the other side of Illinois 
avenue, connected with the present structure by 
bridges at various levels. 
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Good- Will in Architectural Partnerships 


By WILLIAM L. BOWMAN, СЕ. OF THE NEW YORK BAR 


praisal of over one and one-half millions of 

dollars for one business, is quite a jump! Yet 
that represents an actual condition regarding what 
is now known as “ good-will.” When good-will 
was first recognized by the law, its value was re- 
stricted to commercial business, and solely to the 
probability that old customers would continue to 
come to the old place of business. At present, un- 
der the income tax law regulations, it is stated to 
represent the value attached to a business over and 
above the value of the physical property. For all 
purposes and conditions the best modern definition 
of the term is: “Тһе advantage or benefit which 
is acquired by the establishment beyond the mere 
value of the capital stock, funds, or property em- 
ployed therein, in consequence of the general public 
patronage and encouragement which it receives 
from constant or habitual customers, on account of 
its local position or common celebrity or reputation 
for skill or affluence, or punctualities, or from other 
accidental circumstances or necessities, or even from 
partialities or prejudices.’’ 

Since the general principles and the rules which 
are applicable to ordinary business partnerships 
would apply in a case where good-will in an arch- 
itectural partnership is involved, let us now con- 
sider the results which can be gathered from a study 
of the cases on the subject. 

General Principles. To-day good-will is an asset 
of any business, the value of which may be obtained 
by using certain well considered rules or by an 
actual sale. As such an asset it can be the subject 
of agreement in partnership contracts; it may be 
mortgaged or sold; it may be taxed; it may be dis- 
posed of by will; and, under certain circumstances, 
it may be the subject of recovery in damages where 
it has been lost. As Ше term has no meaning ex- 
cept in connection with a going business, in cases 
of bankruptcy and quarrels between partners, re- 
ceivers are usually appointed at once by the court, 
whose chief duty is to keep the business running so 
that it will not lose its good-will until a sale or 
settlement can be effected. Upon such а (sale the 
purchaser ordinarily acquires three incidental rights, 
namely: the sole right to use the old trade or firm 
name; the sole right to the trademarks connected 
with the business; the right to the benefit of con- 
tracts entered into by the seller with third parties 
for the protection of the business. These incidental 
tights are in addition to the usual rights involved ; 
the possession of the premises and of the old stock, 
and the right to carry on the old business and to rep- 
resent that it is the old business that is carried on. 


F practically no legal value to a state ap- 


In partnerships, unless there is some agreement 
to the contrary, the asset of good-will is subject to а 
partial ownership by every member of the firm in 
accordance with his percentage in the firm. Under 
the early law in such case it was held that when a 
partner died, the good-will then became the property 
of the surviving partners. However, that has now 
been changed so that asset, as well as every other 
asset of the partnership, must be accounted for by 
the surviving members. Ordinarily when a firm is 
dissolved, there being no provision to the contrary, 
the good-will must be sold for the benefit of all the 
partners if any'of them insist on such a sale. For 
this reason and others it has become a common and 
wise practice in drawing partnership agreements to 
specify just what is to be done with the good-will, or 
how it is to be valued in such contingencies as disso- 
lution or death. Because the English cases and some 
American cases hold that a retiring partner who has 
sold his interest in a certain business is not restricted 
from again engaging in a competing business, it is 
usual now for the purchaser to require the selling or 
retiring partner to sign an agreement that he will 
not compete with the old business, specifying either 
а period of time or certain territory within which he 
will not operate, or both. 

Professional Good- Will. Та the early days there 
was no recognition of good-will in the professions, 
and the courts consequently held that the good-will 
of an attorney or of a physician had no value. 'Of 
course by considering our definition hereinbefore 
given, it is easy to see that there could not possibly 
be any good-will where an actor, artist, or musician 
is considered. Even the modern opinion respecting 
individuals is that such good-will as might exist is 
too insignificant to be taken notice of, or not of appre- 
ciable transferable value. However, there can be 
no doubt that the acquiring of the old place of busi- 
ness of a successful professional man should have 
some value. Also one of the chief arguments in 
favor of this asset is the contention that if a man dis- 
poses of his professional business, and stipulates to 
recommend his clients or patients to the purchaser 
and practically to retire in his favor, that is a very 
valuable consideration which should enhance the 
purchase price. 

Regarding partnerships or corporations doing a 
professional business, it would seem that the ques- 
tion as to existence and value of good-will would de- 
pend on the existing conditions and circumstances. 
Ordinarily the greater the number of partners or 
the larger the corporation, the more likely it would 
be to have a valuable good-will, because in such cases 
the profitable running of the business would not 
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depend to such а large extent оп the ability, personal 
skill, or even personality of any one man. On the 
other hand, if the corporation was merely an individ- 
ual incorporated to protect himself from certain Па- 
bilities, its good-will could hardly be more valuable 
than that which the individual would have had. 

Valuation of Good- Will. Троп one of the early 
occasions when an English court recognized the fact 
that good-will was an asset of a business, the learned 
judge directed, in his ordering a partnership busi- 
ness to be sold, that a statement should be made to 
bidders respecting the profits for three or four years 
preceding, the names of the customers, etc., in order 
to give them a chance to place a value upon the good- 
will. From this direction seems to have risen our 
modern basis of valuation. For example, there seems 
to be a commercial custom in cases of dispute to fix 
the value of good-wil as the amount of the net 
profits for three years. Naturally the valuation in 
each business or case must depend on its own particu- 
lar circumstances and conditions; the value of а 
banking business has been held to be one year's 
average net profit, of a physician one and one-half 
years, and of an attorney's two years. Inthese cases 
of professional men, the estimates seem to depend 
somewhat upon the introduction given by the seller 
to the old clientele and the amount of restraint put 
upon the seller. 

One of the few cases, where the exact data re- 
specting the fixing of the value of good-will is stated 
in the opinion, involved these facts: a partnership 
which had done business for ten years had to be 
closed. The profits varied from $30,000 to $80,000 
annually, and averaged somewhat over $42,000 for 
the last three years. The court in deciding the mat- 
ter approved of the rule that the value of good-will 
should be the average annual net profit for the last 
three years multiplied by such a number of years as 
should be considered fair under the circumstances. 
In this instance they used two years, and fixed the 
value at some odd $84,000. 

The very latest decision on valuation involved the 
disapproval by a surrogate in New York State of an 
appraisal of good-will of a business at $1,520,000 on 
the ground that it was not large enough. "The facts 
. were that the business had been going since 1879, 
had an excellent reputation, had advertised exten- 
sively, and was very prominent in its line. Тһе 
disapproved appraisal was based on five times the 
average net profits for the last three years. The 
opinion held that it should have been based on five 
times the average net profits for six years preceding. 

In determining the value of good-will for the pur- 
pose of taxation there are many decisions holding 
that it should be considered as worth the price paid 
for it. In cases of corporations formed from part- 
nerships or combinations where so much stock has 
been issued for ‘°° good-will’’ (by some called 
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' water"), this ruling has caused serious embar- 
rassment and expense. 

Loss of good-will as damages has been refused in 
some cases and allowed in others. For example, 
where property has been taken by condetnnation 
proceedings, compensation for the destruction of the 
good-will has been refused; on the other hand where 
the owner of property leased the same, agreeing to 
furnish the power, and thereafter broke the lease 
by refusing to furnish the power, it was held that 
the injured business man could recover the value of 
such good-will as he could prove he had lost. Ве- 
cause of its direct application to the professional 
field of endeavor, the following is quoted from the 
opinion : 

‘“‘ We all know that in many, if not all, professions 
and callings, years of effort, skill, and toil are neces- 
sary to establish a profitable business and that when 
established it is worth more than capital. Can it 
then be said that a party deprived of it has no remedy 
and can recover nothing for its loss when produced 
by another? . . . And to measure such damages, the 
jury must have some basis for an estimate, and what 
more reasonable than to take the profits for a reason- 
able period: next preceding the time when the. injury 
was inflicted, leaving the other party to show, that 
by depression in trade or other causes, they would 
have been less? Nor can we expect that in actions 
of this character the precise extent of the damages 
can be shown by demonstration ; but by this means 
they can be ascertained with a reasonable degree of 
certainty.’’ 

So many of the reported decisions either by ar- 
bitrators or by a jury involving this question of val- 
uation result in the mere fixing of a figure without any 
apparent relation to the evidence, thus they do not 
help one in trying to find a general working rule. 
Naturally where a sale has to be made, the valuation 
of the good-will must depend on its actual sale value, 
no matter how insignificant that may be compared 
with its real value to a partner who might have con- 
tinued the business, or compared to the value based 
on the usual rules of computation. 

Special Architectural Problem. Because of the im- 
portance which is now attached to the subject and 
because there are practically no reported decisions 
involving architects, it has been deemed advisable to 
discuss a situation with the following general assumed 
facts : 

For twenty-five years two partners have carried on 
their professional work, sharing equally in the profits. 
The business had only a nominal capital, not worth 
considering, and while one man devoted his time to 
procuring the business, to attending to the corre- 
spondence and superintendence of the construction 
work, the other turned out the plans, details, specifica- 
tions, etc. There was no written agreement between 
them and at the end of the time the partner in charge 
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of the drafting room, on account of illness which in- 
capacitated him for future work of that kind, wishes 
to withdraw from the firm. His request is consented 
to by the other partner and he is given 50 per cent 
of the profits of the work in hand, including even that 
just started. Then the retiring partner asks that ће 
be given a further cash amount and a stated weekly 
sum for a period of seven years for the balance com- 
ing to him as the value of his share of the partnership 
assets including good-will, which demand the con- 
tinuing partner refuses. Who is in the right legally? 

In considering this proposition we will first as- 
sume certain facts which are important, but which 
do not appear in the general statement. We shall 
suppose that the continuing partner remains in the 
old offices, where the firm has been for its entire 
existence; that he takes advantage of the existing 
lease; that he takes possession of and claims owner- 
ship of all the personal property such as drafting 
tables, instruments, furniture and ornaments, books, 
records, etc., which belonged to the partnership; 
that the actual drafting work had, for many years 
been done by employees, and the retiring partner's 
chief work had been the architectural planning and 
supervision of drafting-room work ; that all the old 
employees kept their positions; that a large part of 
the firm's work had been of standardized industrial 
or office buildings and in which work the reputation of 
the firm was widespread and excellent ; that the firm 
name is continued ; that no notice of the dissolution 
is specifically given, or if it is, then it is stated that 
the old business will be continued at the old stand ; 
and, finally, that the surviving partner can employ 
some one to take the place of the retiring partner 
because the work is so well organized and the em- 
ployees so competent. Certainly under such circum- 
Stances the 50 per cent of profits is not sufficient 
payment to the retiring partner because that does 
not take into account his share in the personal prop- 
erty, assets, nor good-will. “Thus the question be- 
comes merely one of values. If one-half of the 
reasonable value of the personal property plus one- 
half of the cash on hand after the division of profits 
plus one-half of good-will valued at five times the 
average net profits for the last six years equals or 
exceeds the demands of cash and weekly allowance, 
then the demand should be granted. If the valua- 
tion of the retiring partner's interest is less than his 
demand, then some way should be arranged to pay 
such valuation as is thus found. 

Now let us look at an entirely contrary condition 
of additional facts. Assume that the continuing 
partner moves to other quarters ; that there are no 
existing contracts (other than the business work 
agreements) which have any value ; that the retiring 
partner removed or took possession of practically 
one-half of all personal property ; that the greater 
part of the actual planning and drafting had been 
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done by the retiring partner; that the employees 
were few and of no special importance, so that a new 
partner or high salaried man has to be secured to do 
the drafting and inside work; that the firm work 
had been anything they could get with no specialty 
or special reputation in any line; that the contin- 
uing partner uses his own name, merely stating that 
he was formerly of the firm; that wide publicity has 
been given to the fact of the dissolution ; that be- 
cause of dissatisfaction in the settlement the retiring | 
partner is knocking his old partner and the busi- 
ness ; and generally that the business has been small, 
local, and haphazard. Under these circumstances 
the retiring partner has received his share of the 
personal property of the firm and there would seem 
to be a serious question as to whether the firm ever 
had any good-wil worth valuing. Hence the de- 
mand of a cash sum and weekly payments for seven 
years in this case would be ridiculous, no matter how 
small the sums were. 

Regarding the demand for payments over seven 
years, of course, that would never have to be done 
if objected to by the continuing partner. In this 
connection it is interesting to find that in two re- 
ported cases respecting the dissolution of partner- 
ships of attorneys, one contract provided, where the 
partnership was for life, that the survivor should 
pay the widow an annuity of $1,000 payable semi- 
annually during the joint lives of the widow and 
surviving partner, and the other contract provided 
where the term was ten years, that the continuing 
or surviving partner after five years of the partner- 
ship had existed, should pay $1,750 annually out of 
the net profits for a certain period, or $1,250 on the 
same basis for a certain other period. It is, there- 
fore, safe to say that had the retiring partner madea 
provision in an original written partnership agree- 
ment for such an annuity as he asked for a period 
of seven years, there is no doubt but what he could 
have enforced his right by legal proceedings if the 
continuing partner refused to perform. 

In conclusion, we have seen that under the last 
stated additional facts, it was proper for the contin- 
uing partner to refuse the demands of the other 
partner. This would probably result in a court or- 
dering him to account for the value of the good-will 
which should be met by the demand for a sale of the 
same which would bring little or nothing. On the 
contrary, with our first additional assumptions, it 
might very well be that the continuing partner by ac- 
ceding to the demands of the other partner would 
save money, even if it were only the interest on the 
deferred payments. Under any ordinary conditions 
he would owe the retiring partner more than the 50 
per cent paid, and a reasonable settlement, so as to 
have the good wishes and continued friendship of his 
former associate, should be the chief aim of the con- 
tinuing partner. 
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Industrial Housing 


NOTES ON THE SIXTH CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL HOUSING ASSOCIATION 
By CHARLES C. MAY 


National Housing Association as carried out at 

Chicago on October 15, 16, and 17 was a reflec- 
tion of present conditions obtaining in this country 
due to the abnormal demands placed upon our indus- 
tries to supply the necessary equipment for our own 
fighting forces and those of the allied nations. Тһе 
compelling requirements of the present were squarely 
faced by the conference and in doing so they were 
made its opportunities. 

Ав war work must ђе accorded right of way over 
every other activity, so one would expect that those 
most actively engaged in it would have least time to 
stop for discussion. We were not surprised, there- 
fore, on the evening devoted to “ Housing as a War 
Problem, to find that of five speakers whose names 
appeared on the program, viz., Mr. Charles H. Whit- 
aker, Mr. Philip Hiss, Mr. Frank Morrison, Mr. 
Grosvenor Atterbury, and Mr. John Nolen, four of 
the five were unable to be present. And the follow- 
ing evening, when Major W. A. Starrett was to tell 
of ' The Housing of the New Army,” no delegate 
breathed freely till Major Starrett was inside the 
room and the door closed. 

With the exceptions noted, absences were few, sub- 
stitutions satisfactory, and the program completed 
in unruffled fashion. 
ripples on the surface of its calm, as when a discus- 
sion brought out the statement that among the em- 
ployees of a certain company, “ 54 per cent were 
married and 46 per cent were skilled," which re- 
called that housing reformer in New York, who, in 
an impassioned plea for model tenements, testified 
that investigations had disclosed shocking conditions 
— ‘If you will believe it, sir, three and four sexes 
occupying the same гоош.” 

This year's conference was notable in the com- 
position of its audiences. Time was when such 
gatherings attracted almost exclusively those whom 
outsiders class as ‘‘ housing reformers.’’ Their pro- 
ceedings, too, have been regarded by outsiders as in- 
clined toward the academic, as having a tendency to 
look aside somewhat from practical considerations in 
their aspiration toward the ideal. The criticism may 
never have been well founded ; happily, its justice 
need not now be argued because the charge is dead 
and out of court. 

At this year's conference there were four rather 
clearly defined groups: first, there were housing 
experts, health officers, and social workers — those, 
in other words, who were interested in the worker 
and his home from the social point of view; sec- 
ond, there were architects, town and city planners, 
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or those interested from the professional point 
of view; third, there were manufacturers, owners. 
of industrial plants, whose interest was that of the 
employer of labor; fourth, there were real estate 
men (or realtors, recognizing their distinction as. 
socially minded operators), also contracting build- 
ers, and representatives of building specialties, 
materials, or processes. 

The. presence of these third and fourth classes 
must be regarded as of particular significance. This 
is not so much because it indicates a live interest 
among industrial leaders ; in housing matters — that 
has long since ceased to need proof — it becomes. 
trite. The point is that these employers of labor 
have come to recognize the National Housing Con- 
ference as the clearing house for facts, experiences, 
and constructive thought, as well as for experi- 
ments, theories, and ideals. And, moreover, it 
means that the conference has become a place where 
business, aside from that printed on the program, is. 
being transacted. 

Not the least interesting feature in this gathering, 
so composite as we have shown, in its make-up, is its. 
persisting reflection of locality. Year after year it 
assembles to thrash out a little further the old prob- 
lems and to tackle the new ones ; year after year 
crops out the ancient provincial tendency — sup- 
posedly supplanted long since by the wider-seeing™ 
acknowledgment that the local solution is, or ought 
to be, merely the best expression of the local set of 
conditions, the local psychology, and the local re- 
quirements — not a panacea adopted in national con- 
ference and applicable universally to any and ай 
specialproblems. Yet we find reappearing, certain 
as the hardiest perennial, the old divergences: the 
idealist who views with suspicion any suggestion 
toward curtailment of the zsthetic, any abridgment 
of the worker’s right to his share of the beautiful. 
Over against him stands the hard-head who would 
rigidly and frankly eliminate all attempts toward: 
amenities, furnishing to all workers alike the bare 
boned necessities of shelter, leaving individual initia- 
tive to supply the non-essentials or not, as his own 
genius might dictate. We have, too, the disciple of 
the single-family house for every worker. No la- 
borer, they hold, but should have his own lot with 
open spaces on both sides of his house, flowers at 
front, vegetables at rear, vines over the porch — а 
this without and no boarders within. Over against 
him stands the advocate of the terrace type of at- 
tached houses. He stands firm in his conviction 
that the worker loses little or nothing under the 
greater stringency of urban or semi-urban condi- 
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tions, in exchanging Ше independent for Ше party 
wall, the strip of land at each side for the protection 
and economy of his neighbor's warmth. Besides 
these, there are the half-dozen minor preferences 
and localisms which still serve to differentiate the 
Bostonian from the Philadelphian, the Easterner 
from the Chicagoan. 

These points of distinction are noted by no means 
іп а spirit of criticism. "They are mentioned partly 
because they serve to explain a certain haziness that 
obtains in some of the discussions, and partly in the 
hope that out of them may develop some constructive 
suggestion for future lines of conduct. 

Following an address of welcome by the Mayor of 
Chicago, it fell, as in other years, to Mr. Lawrence 
Veiller to open the conference by summarizing the 
year's activities, its gains and setbacks, its present 
status, and its immediate outlook. His figures 
mounted to an imposing aggregation: fifty-nine 
cities newly and actively interested in the housing 
of their citizens ; twenty-six cities newly embarked 
upon campaigns for more houses; twenty-seven 
newly organized housing companies, using that ex- 
pression as distinguished from real estate concerns 
in the old, time dishonored sense. Of all the two 
hundred and thirty-six organizations devoted to im- 
proved housing, the Bridgeport Housing Company 
was characterized as the most important. Organized 
to take care of a year's influx of 30,000 to 50,000 peo- 
ple, and undaunted by its job, this company, says 
Mr. Veiller, already '' points the way to all other 
communities suffering from a housing shortage.” 

The secretary's list of cities, where industrial devel- 


opments were advancing, was a long one. Among. 


them, Bristol, Derby, Waterbury, and Bridgeport in 
Connecticut; Elmira and Rome in New York; in 
Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, where remarkable claims 
in economy are made for a new type of brick house, 
— five rooms, without plumbing, but otherwise 
good, —also Chester, where four hundred houses are 
going up; Kistler, Mocauaqua, a coal-mining develop- 
ment by Grosvenor Atterbury and Allwood, a very 
thoroughly studied project, with a general town plan 
by John Nolen, the engineering problems under 
Morris Knowles, the architecture by Murphy & 
Dana, and the social features guided by John Ihlder ; 
in Ohio, Akron, where building is done on a broad 


and ever broadening scale, and Youngstown, which ` 


contains some of the most interesting work of the 
time, described in greater detail below; besides 
these, Erwin, Tenn., where Mr. Atterbury is com- 
pleting a first group of fifty houses for the Caro- 
lina, Chinchfield, and Ohio Railway ; Beloit, Wis., 
where George B. Post & Sons are working out a 
development of one hundred and fifty-two houses, 
and Flint, Mich., whose new housing company organ- 
ized with a capital of $200,000, has acquired four 
hundred acres of land for its initial adventure. 
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The record of housing surveys of the past year in- 
cludes those at Amsterdam, N. Y., and at Millburn, 
N. J.; an investigation of Rural Housing Conditions 
by Miss Hedley ; a report on housing in South Bend, 
Ind., originally compiled by Miss Elinor Wolf, later 
verified and emphasized by the office of the Sur- 
geon General; a housing survey of Fitchburg, Mass., 
conducted by Arthur C. Comey. 

Of cities suffering more or less acutely from lack 
of facilities, Mr. Veiller refrained from reading a list 
of seventy. 

On the side of improved housing legislation, the 
banner for the year goes to Michigan, apparently 
without a rival. That state now possesses a law, 
applicable to all its twenty-nine cities of 10,000 and 
more, which was declared the best in the entire 
country. The city of Detroit is trebly fortunate, 
since the identicallaw was adopted by the Detroit 
Board of Health and the Detroit Common Council, 
so that should the state law be repealed, Detroit could 
still have her second and third lines of legislative 
trenches to fall back upon. Of the cities, Minneapo- 
lis is to be congratulated upon possessing an ad- 
vanced housing code, closely following the state law 
for Michigan. 

Around the first-day luncheon tables, rapid-fire 
reports from local delegates supplemented the secre- 
tary’s report in forming a picture of the whole hous- 
ing situation from an almost national point of view. 
Only a few of the most salient points may be touched 
upon here. Chicago, unique among the cities, not 
only disclaims a housing famine — she declares an 
over-supply to the tune of 30,000 vacancies. Phila- 
delphia, always a leader in social crusades, proclaims 
her victory in the ‘‘ Thirty Years’ War’’ on hogs — 
exeunt last June, to return no more, 34,000 of them. 
On the constructive side she is buckling down to the 
problem of absorbing 25,000 workers who will pres- 
ently be engaged in the shops of the International 
Ship Company. New York City, like Cincinnati, pro- 
poses to put into operation in its Tenement House 
Department a vacancy bureau that will seek though 
compiling a '' white list,” to bring the deserving ten- 
ant into touch with the desirable tenement. Boston, 
on the one hand, perplexed in its struggle to rid 
itself of the three-decker problem, or even properly 
to inspect its 36,000 of them, on the other hand is 
proud at having eliminated forever the worst slum 
within its boundaries; and as the headquarters of 
the Massachusetts Homestead Commission it is like- 
wise proud, with certain mental reservations, of the 
first experiment in this country of governmental 
housing of workingmen. The mental reservations 
occur, as humanly inevitable, because of the length 
of time and the superfluity of effort that have been 
necessary to bring the project through Supreme Court 
procedure and constitutional amendment up to its 
present state of contract letting; and, moreover, 
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having traveled that path, because of the paucity of 
the financial grant ($50,000) with which to put into 
operation so radical an innovation. Toronto, for an- 
other instance, has enacted a new building by-law 
through which the smallest room used for living pur- 
poses must contain not less than 100 square feet of 
floor area — a requirement, by the way, which would 
by no means receive unanimous indorsement by hous- 
ing experts in this country. Another provision, en- 
forced when the city condemns privy vaults and 
replaces them with approved plumbing facilities, en- 
ables the financial burden to be lightened for the 
owner by being spread over five years; furthermore 
Toronto is the possessor of a housing company, in 
effect underwritten by the municipality to 85 per cent 
of the value of its properties, which has already to its 
credit of performance two hundred and fifty flats 
completed and occupied, and setting standards for 
the city. And lastly, Madison, Wis., whose delegate 
stated a fact too often lost sight of — that many times 
the investigator of housing finds the worst conditions 
in the smallest towns. 

When New York's city planning commission set out 
a year or two ago to push its ordinance for the creation 
of use, height, and area zones, success hung in the 
balance until its members had succeeded in winning 
over and allying with themselves the real estate inter- 
ests of the city. It was a prime illustration, in the 
field of city planning, of the broad principle which, 
in the field of housing, has been called '' the first step 
toward a solution." “Ме must,” says John Nolen, 
“іп some thoroughgoing way convert the great forces, 
working through regular channels, which now pro- 
duce bad housing, to produce good housing, and we 
must do it by bringing into control and co-operation 
with them the forces that believe in good housing and 
will gain from it, which are mainly the manufacturing 
and business interests that depend upon the efficient 
and happy workman. This great change in housing 
methods, will come, if it does come, from the substi- 
tution for exploitation and excessive return, of the 
reasonable profits of business, from the transfer of 
housing from the field of speculation to that corre- 
sponding to legitimate manufacturing.” 

Examples that illustrate the spread of this gospel 
were cited at the National Housing Conference in 
the existence of a Housing Committee in the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, and the 
presence of its chairman and sponsor, Mr. Fred G. 
Smith, at the conference. Not so encouraging was 
the fact that after the Michigan law was enacted a 
canvass of the state showed that the rank and file of 
real estate men were totally unaware of its existence. 
Deplorable as is such a circumstance, its importance 
must not be exaggerated. It is little more than a 
guiding finger to point out the primary line of ac- 
tivity to the newly formed Housing Committee. On 
the other hand, the significance of this parent 
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committee. and its offspring — the local committees 
which are formed throughout the country — can 
hardly be overestimated. Wherever the enactment 
of a new housing code may be projected, the Hous- 
ing Committee of the real estate board should form 
a nucleus of informed, constructive thought and 
influence, pledged by the resolution creating it to 
co-operation in the work of housing reform. "These 
are good signs. "The great body of real estate men, 
possessed of high ethical standards, is tiring of be- 
ing classed with the real estate speculator. Непсе- 
forth they are realtors. 

The Monday evening session was devoted pri- 
marily to consideration of ‘‘ Housing as a War Prob- 
lem.' It was in a large sense the keynote for the 
whole conference, not only because of the huge 
number of new housing problems that the war has 
thrust upon us, but because all housing is to-day a 
war problem. From the largest to the smallest, vast 
development or single tiny unit, all are hedged 
about by war conditions. 

Nor will the abnormalities pass away when war 
ceases. Mr. Charles H. Whitaker's paper was clear 
upon this point. ‘‘ Present conditions," said he, 
““аге only acute manifestations of a chronic dis- 
ease." “he trouble has been upon us these many 
years, yet because responsibility was nobody's, we 
had failed to makea diagnosis. Only with the coming 
of the war has the housing problem been translated 
into terms that can be measured. When lack of 
houses means lack of munitions, and that in turn, a 
delayed decision with increased toll of American 
lives, then even the slow mind of democracy per- 
ceives that the problem transcends private or mu- 
nicipal endeavor and challenges attention from the 
national government. Standing alone among first- 
class nations, in never having given serious consid- 
eration to governmental aid in the housing of her 
workingmen, America, it would seem, must now 
pay penalty for her inexperience by being forced to 
work out ways and means under the pressure, haste, 
and confusion of the present emergency. "That gov- 
ernmental aid is required, is no longer considered 
debatable among those most closely in touch with 
the situation. This does not mean that the federal 
government must assume the róle of house builder 
and owner, though England has not hesitated so to 
do; nor is it clear exactly to what extent it will be 
wise for our governmentto underwrite private enter- 
prise. It may be, not improbably, that governmen- 
tal aid would best be limited to the guarantee of that 
margin of difference which separates the actual 
return that can be gained from investments in good 
housing under present conditions, from the normal 
return at which private capital could to-day be at- 
tracted into the field of housing. Even should such 
guarantee have to be written off against the war 
account, action would be amply justified in that it 
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will have forestalled а stagnation in essential рго- 
duction, which would have been intolerable. The 
threat of partial paralysis is a real one, for nothing 
is more certain than that under present uncertainties, 
private capital cannot be made available. 

Such is the situation at the moment. It is de- 
veloping with amazing rapidity, so that while Mr. 
Whitaker's paper as written, and read at Chicago, is 
authoritative, yet when reviewed and published a 
month later, his words may have become obsolete 
or inadequate. 

Mr. Whitaker's paper was supplemented by that 
of Mr. Hiss, who has been actively engaged in the 
collection of data for the Housing Subcommittee 
of the Council of National Defense. Obviously, his 
paper was necessarily couched in general terms in 
that it could neither encroach upon the report of his 
own committee nor anticipate possible action by the 
higher governmental body. 

The place set aside for Mr. John Nolen's paper, 
“ What England has Done in War Housing,’’ was 
ably occupied by Miss Harlean James, who has been 
associated with Mr. Hiss in his investigations. 

England, it seems, has passed through successive 
stages in her attitude toward housing for her work- 
ers. In the early days of the war, attention was not 
immediately drawn to the housing problem, because 
trouble was anticipated from a totally different quar- 
ter — that of general unemployment. Later, as 
the war industries multiplied prodigiously, in un- 
dreamed of volume, it gradually became evident 
that no such unemployment was to occur; that 
war industry woüld readily absorb all available 
labor, and that without exhausting its capacity. 

Having early been granted power to take over 
land for governmental use, the next regulation af- 
fecting the housing of workers was that which for- 
Раде the raising of rentals. There was a period of 
apparent success, followed shortly by the realization 
that the law was not working according to expecta- 
tions. It transpired presently that wholesale sub- 
letting at high premiums was going on, until the 
legally fixed and published rentals had little relation 
to actual conditions. Ап official inquiry into this 
situation and the resulting social unrest brought to 
light a serious shortage of houses. "This period, too, 
brought out into sharp relief the fact that beyond a 
certain point the production of munitions was de- 
pendent upon, and must be reckoned in terms of, 
the number of available dwellings for workmen. 
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Two important steps were taken: first, laws were 
passed to make available all existing facilities 
— laws, that is to say, for billeting of government 
laborers: second, England set out herself to sup- 
ply the needed dwellings. The obvious, superficial 
method would temporize with the situation, using 
frankly non-permanent construction of the cheapest 
initial cost, attempting no solution of the problem 
beyond a palliative to tide over the immediate emer- 
gency. But little deeper study was necessary to 
prove the inadequacy and short-sightedness of such 
a program, and England’s policy is definitely on the 
side of permanence in all housing developments. 
where there appears the slightest prospect of a con- 
tinuing, post-war industry. 

The reasons for the decision are simple: these 
groups of dwellings amount in many cases to new 
towns or sections of towns requiring, therefore, 
provision not only of the housing facilities them- 
selves, but all the public utilities, — water, sanitary 
and storm water drainage, gas and electricity, be- 
sides the street layout and site planning — the prob- 
lem, in other words, is one of town-planning as well 
as housing. Тһе aggregate cost of these neces- 
sarily permanent provisions is so large that it im- 
mediately proves uneconomic to place temporary 
buildings on the lots. Other objections to the non- 
permanent type of house include the problem of 
disposal after the war, small amount of salvage, 
and danger of deterioration into slums in case the 
°“ huts ’’ are not promptly scrapped. 

In the minority case where England has used 
temporary housing — ‘‘huttage’’ as they call it— 
there are three principal types: first, a semi-de- 
tached single family dwelling of three rooms in each 
half; second, a larger type of house, used primarily 
as a small ''hostel," where a man and wife may 
keep house for eight or ten lodgers. This type is 
used, too, for officers’ quarters, and sometimes, by 
conversion, for single families of large numbers ; 
third, a larger form of hostel or small barracks. 

Some of the permanent developments are remark- 
able achievements, judged both by speed of exe- 
cution and by the successful result. The best 
examples, called by Mr. Е. С. Culpin, “ easily the 
first thing in cottage plans and elevations for the 
whole world,’’ is Well Hall, at Woolwich, outside 
London, a description of which, with plans and illus- 
trations was published in the September issue of the 
Journal of the American Institute of Architects. 
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State Aid for Home Builders 


А brief account of a Minnesota model housing campaign now 
permanently established as a great state service for those who, 
under ordinary conditions, would not employ an architect. 


By MAURICE I. FLAGG 


HE hard-headed farmer ga 
of the Northwest and е. == 


the artist are two types 
of citizens who, at first 
thought, appear to have little 
incommon. Their vocations 
seem incompatible. It is, 
indeed, difficult to picture the 
farmer and the artist walk- 
ing arm in arm, singing the 
praises of each other’s craft. 
It is still more unexpected to 
find farmers traveling two 
hundred miles or more from 
the far sections of a great 
Northwest state — Minnesota 
—to the capital city, St. 
Paul, eagerly searching for 
the office of an art commis- 
sion to present many different 
problems in home building, 
and to ask help of a sort 
that has not heretofore been 
supplied by a State Govern- 
ment. If the plumbing balks, or the furnace fumes, 
it is not uncommon in the daily routine of the Min- 
nesota State Art Commission to settle such difficul- 
ties for people living hundreds of miles from the 
Twin Cities. 

This is exactly what is happening nearly every day 
in Minnesota, and by an art commission largely, 
because it has turned the tables and rather than 
preaching art in terms of pretty pictures, high lights, 
half-tones, and shadows, it is talking straight from 
the shoulder about wood, cement, heating, lighting, 
plumbing, and a hundred other requirements neces- 
sary in the building of a modern, model, artistic 
home. 

This service, now maintained through what is 
known as “Тһе Home Builder’s Clinic,’’ originally 
began as a campaign to supply the farmer a series of 
plans for model farm houses. It has since been 
elaborated to include model plans for city homes. 
Also model landscape designs for both farm and city 
conditions. 

The Minnesota State Art Commission no longer 
hesitates to talk in terms of alfalfa, hogs, or hay if it 
wishes to impress upon the farmer the dollar-and- 
cents value of building a model farm house. It has 
worked out conclusive demonstrations to the effect 
that for the price of four hogs any farmer, by 
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Design for a Village House ARS 
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using a model farm-house 
plan, can increase the value 
of his real estate at least 
$1,000. 

The story of this new and 
radical service has many 
ramifications. It is long and 
somewhat detailed, so I shall 
try to set it down in a few 
paragraphs for readers of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum, who may be inter- 
ested to know how an art com- 
mission executed a ‘‘right- 
about-face’’ and attacked 
the problem of art from an 
entirely different angle. 

To begin with, let me point 
out that the Minnesota State 
Art Commission is a depart- 
aa ог "UU Bent of the State Govern- 
посте) It was created by an 

сас of the legislature some 

` thirteen years ago, and until 
recently hasreceived ап annual appropriation from the 
State Government. This appropriation, for a num- 
ber of years, was put into exhibitions of paintings, 
sculpture, and fine arts. The exhibits were shown 
in the cities throughout the state, and were trans- 
ported from town to town in quite the same fashion 
as many of the agricultural trains are circulated 
through this vast territory. 

But one day there came to the board of directors 
the idea that even an art commission might be able 
to serve two million five hundred thousand people in 
a more specific and effective manner than by show- 
ing them annually so much pigment and canvas. 
There are always a few people in each community 
who have more or less understanding about art, but 
the great mass of humanity has found little time for 
art education. 

The Art Commission argued that every resident 
of the state should be given the privilege of art en- 
joyment and art understanding, but the problem of 
instruction was a difficult one and presented itself 
for solution through entirely different channels than 
had heretofore been attempted. 

The commission reasoned that the home was the 
great and potential factor п the life of the North- 
west; that people could be properly and easily reached 
in the interest of painting, sculpture, and a general 
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appreciation of Ше fine arts, if the home could be 
made the medium for such interpretation. 

Now, Minnesota is a vast territory. ` Its chief as- 
set is an agricultural one. It is beyond the pioneer 
stage, and yet people are living in homes that are not 
much beyond the frontier sort of cabin. The Art 
Commission set about its work and first made a 
census. 

Тпе director traveled the greater part of two sum- 
mers, visiting every section of the state, many cities 
and towns — in fact, living under actual farm condi- 
tions. Inthis way he came in touch with the first- 
hand needs of not 
only the farmer and 
the farmer's wife, 
but people living in 
the smaller villages. 
A complete report 
along with statistics 
was compiled, and 
the commission set 
about upon its task. 


It appealed di- 7% = т 
rectly to the Minne- — e 


sota Chapter of the 
American [Institute 
of Architects, which 
indorsed and stood 
by the idea of a cam- 
paign and competi- 
tions for a model 
Minnesota farm 
house. The manu- 
facturers, the mer- 
chants, the bankers, 
the building material 
interests, all contrib- 
uted funds to carry 
the plan to a state 
of completion., 

An architectural competition was opened to the 
designers of Minnesota. Prizes were offered and 
awards made. А jury from beyond the state deter- 
mined the merits of each plan. A number of plans 
were selected and approved and all became the 
property of the Art Commission with the under- 
standing that those designers who did not receive an 
award would donate their plan as a contribution to 
this new and radical service. 

This was the first time a public service of 
this character was placed upon such a basis, and 
through the channels of an art commission — a de- 
partment of a State Government. It instantly re- 
moved any suspicion on the part of the public that 
it was a propaganda for private exploitation. "The 
service was accepted with the same understanding 
as others sustained by the State Government. 

The campaign was given generous publicity and 
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almost immediately there came a tremendous de- 
mand for the plans. In order to make the service 
self-sustaining, the commission asked the Minnesota 
farmer to pay $3.50 for the working drawings and 
specifications, and those people living beyond the 
borders of the state were required to pay $5.00. 
Тһе commission has distributed plans in all sections 
of the world. 

The State Art Commission undertook three other 
competitions. One for a model village house to be 
built of frame or stucco at a cost of $3,000. Another 
competition projected plans for a model brick or 
hollow tile house to 
cost $2,500, and then 
there came a land- 
зсаре competition 
indorsed and sup- 
ported by the Min- 
nesota Chapter of the 
American Society of 
Landscape  Archi- 
tects. 

The commission 
has not worked sin- 
gle handed in this 
enterprise. It has 
sought the indorse- 
ment and support of 
every institution that 
might lend character 
and quality to the 
service. The сош- 
mission has, at all 
times, believed that 
such a service should 
be dignified and up- 
hold the best that 
is available in the 
architectural profes- 
sion. It particularly 
desired to remove any aspect from the service which 
would class it with the °“ factory-made’’ plan and 
the “ mail order knock-down ’’ house. 

To this end the Minnesota Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects has served as godfather 
to the commission, giving it at all times counsel and 
advice freely. The Minnesota Chapter itself de- 
sired to establish some public service that might 
assist the small home builder to secure a better home 
and one of architectural merit. The Minnesota Chap- 
ter recognized, as does every other chapter, that the 
larger number of people do not employ an architect. 
These people are, for the most part, small home 
builders with a modest amount of money. "They de- 
serve some help, since each house that is built in any 
community either becomes an asset or a liability to 
the town and influences its future development. 

So it proved a happy sort of relationship that was 
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к 
cemented through these competitions, Кек 
ав it did, Ше architect, the manufacturer, Ше соп- 
sumer, through a department of the State Govern- 
ment. 

After the plans were distributed to the prospective 
home builders, there came many questions about 
materials, the cost, the adaptability, the quality, etc. 
People living in all sections of the state asked for 
additional information, many wanting color schemes 
designed for their homes, and others needed assis- 
tance in selecting the proper color of paint for the ex- 
terior. Others requested information about heating, 
plumbing, lighting, etc. 

The State Art Commission almost instantly sprang 
into a service bureau or clearing house for home 
building information. It did not, however, attempt 
to answer all these inquiries itself. The commis- 
sion called upon the Minnesota Chapter, and the 
Committee of Public Information agreed to supply 
unbiased, authentic information to those people who 
asked for assistance, and to do this practically free. 

In a measure the commission had not anticipated 
this phase of the competitions. It had felt certain all 
along that the mere distribution of plans would an- 
swer the needs. Now, however, the commission is 


busy day by day not only supplying plans, but render= ` 


ing direct service to hundreds, yes, thousands of 
home builders. It answers questions freely, it advises 
and sits in consultation, it gives honest judgment, and 
assists in many ways toward making a full and com- 
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plete diagnosis of each case which comes 
to its office. Hence the name of this 
new and radical service,— The Home 
Builder's Clinic. 

It may be of interest to the readers of 
this publication to know that during the 
past twelve months the Art Commission 
has come in touch with about $3,000,000 
worth of small home building operations, 
and in nearly every case it has been able 
to render a service which might not 
otherwise have been available to these 
home builders, all of whom desired not 
only efficient, practical plans, but homes 
which would express some degree of 
beauty. 

Let me set down a story which will illustrate the 
influence this service has exerted upon one commu- 
nity in Minnesota. This instance, particularly, is 
notable, and many more might be told if space per- 
mitted. 

A gentleman living in the southern part of Minne- 
sota applied to the Art Commission office for a model 
house plan. He was served with all the detail and 


әке he came to the Twin Cities with a committee and 
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Minnesota Farm House Built from Plans Supplied by Minnesota 
State Commission 
First Prize, Hewitt & Brown, Architects 
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Floor plan showing arrangement for day uses at left and for night at right. Modern space-saving 


furniture is incorporated as a feature of the рі 
Design for a Village House 
Purcell & Elmslie, Architects 
asked for consultation and advice relating to a much 
larger municipal problem, which involved the expen- 
diture of many thousands of dollars. The commis- 
sion advised the committee to see an architect. It 


Note. — The plans illustrated in this article are copyrighted and 


are reproduced with the permission of the Minnesota State Art 
Commission. — Editors. 


Design for a Minnesota Farm House 
First Prize, Hewitt & Brown, Architects 
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explained that it was not in the business 
of preparing plans and that it was, further- 
more, not interested in trespassing upon 
the field of the architect. This gentleman 
visited various architects in the Twin 
Cities and finally selected two men to 
undertake the problem: one an architect 
and the other a landscape architect. At 
the present time, in the town itself, there 
is being constructed a municipal building 
of architectural merit. Furthermore, the 
town is being*planned for future expan- 
sion and according to the good judgment 
of a landscape designer. 

Thus in one instance has a Minnesota 
city been saved from what might have 
been a public monstrosity and haphazard 
development in the future. 

Many large and potential problems come 
to the commission. Itis enough, however, 
to point out that this service is exerting 
a powerful influence for better homes, 
better cities, better architecture, and city 
planning. 

The commission has not abandoned its 
original purpose of fostering and promot- 
ing the so-called fine arts. It believes 
that paintings and sculpture are essential 
in the life of every Minnesota citizen. It 
does, however, concede that if art is to be 
a democratic possession, it must be made 
a part of the life of every one, and the easiest, the 
most tangible, most practical way of teaching it to 
the greatest number of people is to assist in furnish- 
ing proper environment for their everyday livelihood. 

The model house planning campaign has opened 
the way and the commission is no longer thought of 
as а ''bit of embroidery on the petticoat of the state.’ 
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Design for а Minnesota Farm House 
Second Prize, Joseph McCoy, Architect 
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PLATE FORTY-FIVE 


T house was built by Capt. Archibald Mac- Jacobean to Georgian taste. In composition and 

pheadris between the years 1712 апа 1715, ава їп the detail of the door the style is Jacobean, but 

cost of £6,000. It ts the oldest brick building іп the mouldings and other details have the char- 

Portsmouth and built of bricks Jrom Holland. acter of early Georgian. The work ts in a good 
The doorway indicates the transition from state of preservation. 


DOORWAY, WARNER HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
Built about 1712 
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Architects and the 


EDITOR, ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM: 

In reply to your letter asking just where architects 
'' come їп”! on camouflage work, I am glad to inform 
you as far as I am permitted. 

It is said that the English have made but little use 
of their architects, or rather have found but few 
places in which their training would be of benefit ; 
but the United States has seemed to realize that the 
training required for the architectural profession fits 
its members for very many military purposes, and 
for some in a very high degree. 

Among the branches of military service, camou- 
flage has become conspicuous out of all proportion to 
the number of men engaged in it, although perhaps 
not out of proportion to its usefulness, and among the 
professions and trades which are conspicuously suc- 
cessful in producing the type of men who become 
good camoufleurs is the profession of architecture. 
This is for two reasons: first, the profession brings 
forth the ability to visualize results, and to make 
drawings or sketches which will enable others to pro- 
duce these results; second, architects with any ex- 
tended practice have learned to handle men, not only 
draftsmen, but mechanics and laborers. "This latter 
qualification is of nearly as much importance as the 
first, since, contrary to the generally accepted idea of 
camouflage work, it does not consist chiefly of pano- 
ramic landscape painting, but in the preparation of 
large surfaces which in texture and color resemble, 
or mimic, natural objects, and which must be made 
and set up by squads of men and not by individuals. 

The average artist painter — I qualify painter, for 
there are four varieties officially recognized as desir- 
able for camouflage, — artist, house, sign, and scene 
painters — has not had much experience in handling 
men, and does not always exhibit the combination of 
tact and firmness necessary to successful military dis- 
cipline — a very necessary requirement in the service. 
On the other hand there are few architects who have 
the knowledge of color components and values neces- 
sary to simulate successfully natural colors and ob- 
jects, and it is from the painters that the most useful 
information as to how to go about the preparation 
and coloration of camouflage has been learned, and 
some among them have shown extraordinary quick- 
ness in grasping military affairs. 

Perhaps I may digress to explain why the camou- 
flage work is being done by men trained and equipped 
as soldiers, since the idea seems to be widespread that 
camouflage could be just as well done by artists and 
landscape men without the fuss and lost time involved 
in running a military organization. In Ше first place, 
it is essential that all men sent abroad should be ab- 
solutely under control. It must be obvious that a 
civilian, perhaps a volunteer, could not be picked out 
of bed at three o'clock in the morning and ordered 
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Camouflage Service 


to do something. He might reply that office hours 
were from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M., and the only thing to do 
would be to discharge him. Ви! one doesn't want 
to discharge men who have been trained for particu- 
lar and indispensable duties and who have been trans- 
ported abroad at considerable expense. Also military 
training does do one thing that even the best managed 
civilian organization cannot do: it inculcates in em- 
ployees, so to speak, the habit of doing what they are 
told to do instantly and regardless of circumstances. 
The civilian will run away from shell fire which the 
disciplined man, no braver to begin with, scarcely 
notices — one man is his own master, the other has 
no independent volition. р 

It may also be interesting to you to know why 
the army is strict about living up to the physical 
requirements as to eyesight, weight, age, etc. It 
ought to be, but does not appear to be, perfectly 
obvious that the man who is dependent upon glasses 
for his usefulness is worthless if they are broken. 
The army at times cannot afford to lose a man's 
services for a day while a new pair is being fitted, 
even if a new pair can be obtained at all. The 
question of weight is a little more difficult to make 
clear, but as each man has to carry from sixty to 
sixty-five pounds on his own feet,it is necessary that 
he should be as strong as the average, and it has 
been found that the thin man tires more quickly than 
those whose weight is about two pounds to the inch 
of height. Of course, fat men tire quickly, too, but 
there are no fat men in the army very long, nor are 
they discharged — they get thin and hard. 

Quite a number of people seem to think the 
camouflage service offers a safe andeasy army berth, 
and we have had a number of applications based 
on this understanding. As a matter of fact, it is as 
arduous as any, and as dangerous as any, except the 
machine gun service; but for the most part the men 
who have written that they wanted to enlist have 
done so because they honestly felt that they could be 
of service, and among these have been a great many 
architects and architectural draftsmen. I cannot 
tell you how fine they have been. I have always 
been proud of my profession, but never more so than 
to-day when I have had an opportunity to see not 
only how many have been willing to come, but how 
they have made good. Most of them are young 
men of the type which are head draftsmen and su- 
perintendents in the big offices, and many of them 
will no doubt be commissioned before this war is 
over. 

I think a great compliment was paid to the profes- 
sion when Major Evarts Tracy (of Tracy & Swart- 
wout) was selected to begin organization. He was 
assumed to have, and has, excellent judgment of 
men, and extensive acquaintance among the men 
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fitted to be camoufleurs. Не has certainly selected 
a wonderful lot of men. Among the first officers 
selected were 1st Lieut. Laurance Hitt of New 
York, an architect who had been driving an ambu- 
lance abroad and had been decorated by the French 
Government for gallantry, and 1st Lieut. André 
Smith, who is as well known for his etchings as for 
his architecture. Since Major Tracy left, I have 
been honored by being given charge of the training, 
equipment, and personnel of camouflage troops. 

One company only has been authorized up to the 
present time, though more will doubtless be author- 
ized at an early date, perhaps within a couple of 
weeks. А number of the best men in this company are 
architects or architectural draftsmen, men like Burn- 
ham Hoyt, B. G. Goodhue's head draftsman, Austin 
Whittlesey, also from Goodhue's, who was Le Brun 
scholar last year, and W. D. Foster, head draftsman 
in H. Van Buren Magonigle's office. Other New 
York men are Van Horne D. Wolfe, of Walker & 
Gillette's office, Thomas I. Raguere, Ralph T. 
Walker, of Goodhue's, S. N. Hartell, who conducted 
his own office in the Architect's Building, Bruce 
Rabenold, ок W. W. Bosworth's office, Prentice 
Sanger, Nelson Spalding, who gave up his office to 
enlist, Greville Rickard, of Cass Gilbert's office, and 
Ralph E. Griswold, a landscape architect in New 
York. David C. Comstock left a professorship in 
Cornell and has done splendidly as a soldier, Charles 
F. Brunckhorst came from Schmidt, Garden & Mar- 
tin's office in Chicago, Nelson Voorhees was a Uni- 
versity of Michigan man. Alexander MacLean, 
Oliver Larson of Minneapolis, Reah de Bourg Rob- 
inson from Wilmington, and Abraham Rattner, one 
of the cleverest colorists in the first company, are 
others among the architects and draftsmen.! 

Аз a considerable amount of transplanting of trees 
and shrubbery is necessary some landscape architects 
were included in the personnel list, most of them 
young men, but of excellent professional standing 
or of good practical experience. Ralph E. Griswold 
is a Cornell graduate and has been practising in 
New York, Thomas E. Seyster is a Princeton man 
who has come from Chicago, Robert A. Clifford has 
been in charge of the decorations of several big New 
York hotels and did the planting of the Far East 
Gardens in the Vanderbilt, the Japanese Gardens 
at the Ritz, and also work at Newport. 

Most of the men in the company are of the type of 
those who have been mentioned by name, not yet 
distinguished as practising architects, but of great 
skill and possessed of youth, experience, and train- 
ing, and thus far none has proved more fertile in 
invention, more apt in military affairs, or persever- 
ing in devotion to training than the architect. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to say how pleas- 
antit is to be able to tell you about these men in 
our profession who have already joined, and I am 
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enclosing a list of them, but there are in addition 
to these men a good many who have enlisted but are 
not actually joined to the company, but are held at 
recruiting depots until a place can be found for them. 
I want to say also that any architects or architec- 
tural draftsmen of experience who are interested in 
the work will be welcome as soon as there is a place 
to use them, and I may be reached either by mail or 
personally at the Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
State, War, and Navy Building, Washington, D. C. 
Thank you for your interest in this company. 
Yours very truly, 
AYMAR EMBURY II. 
Capt., Corps of Engineers, U. S. К. 


List of Architects in First Camouflage Company : 
Charles F. Brunckhorst Burnham Hoyt 

David C. Comstock Everit A. Herter 

W. D. Foster Alexander MacLean 
Roy C. Jones Thomas І. Raguere 
Oliver Larson Reah de Bourg Robinson 
Louis F. Voorhees Van Horne D. Wolfe 
Austin Whittlesey Ralph T. Walker 

Fred R. Lorenz Robert A. Clifford 
James R. Wilson Walter C. Clifford 
Cromwell H. Case Ralph E. Griswold 
Clifford C. Jones S. N. Hartell 

John H. Eastman Bruce Rabenold 
Abraham Rattner Greville Rickard 
Thomas E. Seyster Prentice Sanger 

V. P. Spalding Sheldon Viele 

G. F. Axt G. Dexter 


CURRENT NOTES 


Charles C. Zantzinger, of the architectural firm 
of Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Philadelphia, has 
entered the diplomatic service and will be attached 
to the Legation at Stockholm. 


The annual convention of the American Institute 
of Architects which, under normal conditions, would 
have been held in Washington during December, 
has been indefinitely postponed. Тһе Government 
has made it known that conventions in Washington 
during the war will not be favored. 


President Wilson has appointed John Russell 
Pope a member of the National Commission of 
Fine Arts. 


COMPETITION FOR SUBURBAN HOUSE 


A competition for a house to cost $6,000 is an- 
nounced in connection with the Real Estate and 
Building Show to be held at Columbus, Ohio, in 
January, 1918. Five hundred dollars are offered in 
prizes. Drawings must be submitted by Dec. 26, 
1917. For further details, address Real Estate and 
Building Show, Arcade Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


EDITORIAL СОММЕМТ 


O-DAY и is Major Starrell, Captain Marbury, and 
Lieutenant Andre. Yesterday it was Bob Star- 
rell, Jack Marbury, and Dick Andre. 'Tis thischange 
in the manner of greeting one's old friends and ac- 
quaintances that impresses us most, perhaps, with 
the fact that а condition of war has supplanted a 
condition of peace in our country. Will the service 
to mankind that will be rendered by those of our 
friends who have donned the garb of Army and 
Navy be greater than that given by them as private 
citizens in times of peace? 15 it all a penalty that 
has been imposed on modern civilization because of 
` its weaknesses that should have been overcome? 
Or is it only the next and preordained step in the 
evolution of those conditions that shape the destiny 
of man? Is the world going to be better for the 
sacrifices that will be made in this war? Was it nec- 
essary to visit this scourge on the civilized peoples 
of the world that they may be purged of their sins? 
Is it all a step forward or back? — We wonder. 

Whatever the answer, whatever the final outcome, 
America is throwing its best efforts into the struggle 
and no group of Americans has responded more 
readily to the nation's call than the architects. A 
visit to Washington and meeting there with men 
who have been drawn to the service from the archi- 
tectural profession will establish beyond question 
the fact that all, without exception, have pledged 
themselves purely for patriotic reasons to the work 
that must be done, and in nearly all instances at 
great personal sacrifice. 

In the division having to do with the housing of 
aerial activities, we find Robert C. Dunbar — from 
the office of Charles A. Platt — in charge. At 
present Mr. Dunbar, soon to receive an Army Com- 
mission, is engaged in recruiting men who because 
of their training are capable of directing the work of 
construction. Many young architects from various 
parts of the country are already enrolled in this 
branch of the service. "The work of designing and 
planning the buildings has been done by Albert 
Kahn of Detroit. 

Captain Aymar Embury II is at present in charge 
of the work which has to do with camouflage. 
Major Evarts Tracy, who formerly had charge of 
this work, is now in France in charge of a company 
of camoufleurs. In this division one also meets 
many men whose names are well known in the 
architectural profession. 

Major William A. Starrett, of Starrett & Van 
Vleck, is chairman of the Emergency Construction 
Committee of the War Industries Board. Major 
Francis B. Wheaton for the Quartermaster's Depart- 
ment — a member of the Institute — has charge of 
the buildings that have been, or are being, erected 
at the several big National Army cantonments. 


A great deal of the temporary hospital work is 
being carried on by the Surgeon General's Depart- 
ment, although the base hospitals in France for 
our Government are being built under the direc- 
tion of Charles Butler of New York and Edward 
F. Stevens of Boston, associated. 

The four buildings in Washington that house the 
Food Commission, Coal Commission, the Council of 
National Defense, and Ordnance Department were 
designed and built under the direction of Waddy B. 
Wood. In the creation of these buildings the full 
measure of the architect's ability is shown. In the 
rapidity of their construction, and the completeness 
with which they meet every need, there is a sharp 
contrast with other buildings, erected under the 
direction of engineers rather than architects. 

With no thought of indulging in invidious com- 
parison, the very natural question arises as to the 
part architects have been called upon to take in gov- 
ernmental construction work. Frankly, it must be 
allowed that up to the present time a great deal that 
has been done could have been carried on better had 
it been under the direction of skilled men in the 
architectural profession. This is not meant in criti- 
cism of those who have had direction of the work, 
but is submitted rather as a constructive thought. 
One cannot visit Washington and meet men charged 
with the creation and maintenance of a great Ameri- 
can army without being impressed with the marvel- 
ous ability and sincerity, honesty of intention, and 
fixed determination on the part of those men to do 
everything in the best manner possible under exist- 
ing conditions. It is an inspiration to come in con- 
tact with these men and their works, for we are 
speaking not of statesmen and politicians, but of the 
real captains who have been called upon to direct 
these great undertakings. 

Notwithstanding, we repeat, that up to now the 
genius of the architect has not been employed as 
liberally as it should have been. That it will find 
larger employment is almost certain, for there is 
absolutely no disposition to hinder or sidetrack those 
who are capable of efficient service in any line of 
work. "There can be no question concerning the de- 
sirability of employing architects’ services more 
liberally in all types of buildings that must house 
our war activities. It is a legitimate function of the 
profession to organize its efforts and make it better 
known that the service of the architect is indispen- 
sable if government building is to approximate the 
maximum of efficiency. It is well within the rights 
of the profession to seize upon the opportunity at 
hand and make its power felt in larger measure in 
а field that may be rightly claimed as its own. То 
stand apart from this work, expectantly, is a mistake ; 
to go to it is a duty. 
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А committee, composed entirely of architects, has 
already been chosen to investigate and report on the 
question of '' how much more can the services of 
the architect be employed in war time building con- 
struction?’’ At least two other committees, com- 
posed in part of architects, are engaged in a study of 
housing problems to the end that, very likely through 
government aid, many of the larger plants engaged 
in the manufacture of war supplies will be able to 
provide homes for their employees, not of a make- 
shift order, but of a type that is in keeping with the 
genius, the virility, and high purpose of those sincere 
and capable men at Washington and elsewhere who 
have laid their hands to the plow. 


HE Board of Examiners and Registration of 

Architects for the State of New York has re- 
cently made its second annual report. The act 
creating this board became a law on April 28, 1915, 
and was reénacted May 4, 1917, with amendments 
affecting the name of the board and term of office of 
the members, extending the time for registration 
without examination, and making certain minor 
changes. The board was appointed by the Regents 
and held its first meeting Oct. 22, 1915. 

The report is of interest to all architects in show- 
ing the effect that the regulations imposed by the 
Registration Law are exerting upon the practice of 
architecture. 

The applications received during the two years 
since the law went into effect total 1,991; of these 
175 were withdrawn; 1,367 have been approved; 
358 have been disapproved with the recommendation 
that they be not given certificates without examina- 
tion, and 89 remain to be given final consideration. 
No examinations have been held for the admittance 
of new practitioners. Only two applications as yet 
have been received for registration upon exami- 
nation. 

During the year 350 applications for registration 
have been approved, making the total registration 
on Sept. 13, 1917, 1,367. Applicants appearing be- 
fore the board during the past year for personal 
hearings number 108, most of them in appeal from 
previous disapproval of their applications and some 
upon request of the board to present proofs of quali- 
fications. Of these appeals, 18 were granted. The 
board examined several hundred sets of drawings 
and specifications submitted at its request by appli- 
cants as evidence of competency. 

After two years’ experience with the operation of 
the law, and after examining the work of scores and 
hundreds of men who have not sufficient technical 
knowledge to practise the profession of architecture 
creditably, the board states that it is confirmed in its 
belief that the most important function of the Regis- 
tration Law is its tendency to raise the standard of 
education and technical qualifications. The law does 
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not prevent engineers and others from engaging in 
building work, but it does forbid any new practitioner 
assuming the title ‘‘architect’’ until permission is 
granted for reasons which in effect make °‘ architect ’’ 
a degree and the certificate a diploma of achieve- 
ment. The law does not in any way compel the pub- 
lic to patronize architects, except as it may command 
respect by fixing high standards of ability and quali- 
fications for those permitted to use the title. The 
operation of the law has made evident the strong 
impulse felt toward higher education on the part 
of young men ambitious to practise, and with the 
assistance of co-operating architectural schools the 
board has confidence that the law will justify its benef- 
icent purpose. 

Fourteen states of the Union have passed laws regu- 
lating Ше practice of architecture. It is strongly to 
be hoped that as other states enact similar legislation, 
all influence will tend toward a common standard 
which will permit reciprocation or affiliation between 
the various states. 


BOOK NOTES 


ITALIAN FURNITURE AND INTERIORS. 200 plates. 
11 by 14 inches. Text by George Leland Hunter. 
Issued in 10 parts of 20 plates each in paper port- 
folios. Price $30 — $3 per part as published. New 
York, William Helburn, Inc. The growing regard 
for furniture of the Italian Renaissance period for 
the furnishing of residences is an encouraging evi- 
dence of the interest the layman is taking in the 
simple principles underlying good art. For direct 
simplicity of composition and pleasing decorative 
forms there are no better examples than the sturdy 
Italian chests, tables, and chairs of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Following the lead of a few American archi- 
tects who were keen to see the adaptability of Italian 
furniture to modern uses and taste, there has gradu- 
ally come about a wide demand for Umbrian motives. 
Compact and easily obtained data on the subject, 
however, have been meager, being limited to scat- 
tered collections of museum pieces. Enthusiastic 
students of the style, and many of those who are not 
yet its adherents, will therefore find much interest 
and value in the present collection of examples se- 
lected from such treasures as Villa Palmieri, Palazzo 
Davanzati, Florence National Museum, Cluny Mu- 
seum, South Kensington, and Metropolitan Museums. 

The plates are large and well printed on heavy 
paper. The furniture is shown in detail and the 
location of the original is given. In addition to the 
plates of furniture there are a number of interiors 
from Italian palaces and public buildings showing 
the furniture in the architectural setting of the 
period. These plates, aside from the information 
they hold for the furniture designer, are of large 
architectural value in showing the character of the 
interiors in the days of the Renaissance. 
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І. HIS CRAFTSMANSHIP AT HAMPTON COURT, ENGLAND 
By R. RANDAL PHILLIPS 


in the world of architecture ahd craftsman- 

ship we have an intimate knowledge, but 
John or Jean Tijou is not one of them. Of him we 
know very little, for he left no personal record of his 
life and achieyements, nor had he any contemporary 
biographer. Many, in later days, have delved care- 
fully into documents that might give the desired 
particulars, but we are still unable to say where 
Tijou was born or where he died; we are in com- 
plete ignorance as to his training, and though his 
name is associated with an entirely new manner of 
fashioning ironwork in England, we cannot even 
determine with certainty whether he was a practical 
smith or not. Yet, if we know so little of the man 
himself, we have abundant authenticated examples 
of his work, and these are sufficient to warrant our 
placing him in the forefront of craft workers. 

In tracing his career it may be assumed, to begin 
with, that he was a Frenchman, despite the fact that 
the record of French craftsmanship in iron makes no 
claim for him. At some date, unknown, he left his 
native land for Holland and found employment with 
the Prince of Orange; but there is no definite ground 
for asserting that he was among those Protestant 
refugee artists who fled from France after the Edict 
of Nantes, and it is equally doubtful to assume that 
he was not a Protestant refugee because his daugh- 
ter married Laguerre, а Roman Catholic. There 
would appear to be no doubt, however, that he was 
no mere artisan, but a man of some position and 
influence, such as would recommend him to the ser- 
vice of that prince who became William the Third 
of England. Daniel Marot was another artist who 
came over in the royal retinue from Holland and 
brought a new manner of design with him. "There 
is, indeed, a resemblance between Marot's designs 
for ironwork and Tijou's that leaves one with the 
impression that Tijou was largely influenced by 
Marot. 

The first definite date which can be set against 
Tijou's name is 1690, the year following the arrival 
of William and Mary in England, that being the 
date for Tijou's bill for six iron vanes and the iron- 
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work to the balcony of the Water Gallery at Hamp- 
ton Court, which little building was specially built 
for the Queen's occupation while Wolsey's buildings 
on the east front were being pulled down and 
Wren's State Apartments substituted for them. 
From this time onward for many years the palace 
accounts include entries for ironwork supplied by 
Tijou. Hampton Court, in fact, shares with St. 
Paul's Cathedral the claim of possessing the bulk 
and the best part of Tijou's craftsmanship ; but it is 
a curious fact that though Wren was the controlling 
architect in each case he makes no single reference 
to the designer of the ironwork, and equally strange 
is the fact that Tijou in the book of designs for iron- 
work which he published a few years after his arri- 
val in England — ironwork supplied, for the most 
part, for buildings designed by Wren — makes no 
mention at all of the great architect. It has been 
assumed from this that there must have been some 
mutual antipathy, that Tijou's comparatively florid 
manner of design was not approved by Wren, and 
that an estrangement grew up between them; but 
apart from the omission of a reference on either 
side, there is nothing to support the assumption, and : 
in the case of Wren, knowing the fine broad charac- 
ter of the man, it might well be argued that such an 
omission would have been too petty. 

The work at St. Paul's begins with 1691 and goes 
on for quite fifteen years, after which time we en- 
tirely lose track of Tijou and can find no record 


.to tell us what he subsequently did and where and 


when his end came. 

Besides Hampton Court Palace and St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Tijou did ironwork at Chatsworth, Dray- 
ton House, Burleigh House, and probably a number 
of other country seats, while there still exists exam- 
ples of his art in other buildings, like the gates to 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, which may be claimed 
as his. All of which would lead us to assume that 
Tiju must have made a considerable fortune, 
though the point has been raised, in view of Tijou's 
repeated requests for payment for work carried out 
at Hampton Court and St. Paul's, that he spent his 
money as fast as he made it, leaving him in an 
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unfortunate financial position during his declining 
years. 

His book of designs was published in London in 
1693. Оп the title page it bore, in French as well as 
English, the following: ‘‘ A new Booke of Drawings 
Invented and Designed by John Tijou containing 
severall sortes of Iron worke as Gates, Frontispieces, 
Balconies, Staircases, Pannells, &c. of which the 
most part hath been wrought at the Royall Building 
of Hampton Court, and to severall persons of Quali- 
tyes Houses of this Kingdome all for the use of 
them that will worke Iron in Perfection, and with 
Ат” —the last sentence leaving us in no doubt as 
to the author's own high estimate of his value. 
There are nineteen plates in the book, each bearing 
Tijou's name as designer, and Van Somer's and 
other artists' names as engravers, the frontispiece 
being engraved by Тіјоц'ѕ son-in-law, Louis La- 
guerre. There is no indication on the plates as to 
the buildings for which the ironwork was designed, 
but in the majority of cases it is easy to determine 
this by comparison with the executed work still ex- 
isting, and in making this comparison one cannot 
overlook the fact that, with certain exceptions, — 
in particular the entrance gates at Burleigh House, 
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near Stamford, — there is a distinct modification in 
the executed work, an elimination of the over- 
florid, and a general simplification and improve- 
ment. “There are no facts to explain this, but it 
may well be contended that in the case at least of 
Hampton Court Palace and St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Wren's sobering influence came into play — and it 
is on this hypothesis that, imagining a cause of dis- 
agreement when the architect altered the craftsman's 
designs, the idea of an estrangement between 
Wren and Tijou is supported. А study of the book 
of designs leads one further to the question as 
to what exactly were Tijou's qualifications. Un- 
doubtedly he possessed the talents of an artist, 
but was he actually a craftsman, or only a de- 
signer for craftsmen? If the former, then how 
was it that his designs show work which it was 
practically impossible for a smith to execute in 
iron? Was that perhaps a mistake of the engrav- 
еге? These are questions that cannot be answered 
with certitude. "The nearest approach to the truth 
would appear to be that Tijou was an artist-crafts- 
man who excelled especially in embossing, and that 
he himself executed the finest parts of his ironwork, 
— such as the masks that are so distinguishing a 
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feature, — leaving Ше remainder 
to be carried out by the men 
under his control. The emboss- 
ing in Tijou's ironwork, as, for 
example, the characteristic cocks' 
heads in the main gates on the 
east front of Hampton Court 
Palace, or the round plaques and 
the scroll leafage on the choir 
gates in St. Paul's Cathedral, is 
remarkable; it has, in fact, never 
been excelled, and rarely equaled, 
in English craftwork in iron. 

At Hampton Court Palace, 
Tijou did an enormous amount 
of work, chief among which are 
the gates to the central entrance 
on the east front, the splendid 
balustrading to the King's and 
the Queen's staircases, and the 
celebrated screen in the gardens. 
This last has been the subject of 
much contention. It now stands 
at the river end of the Privy 
Garden on the south front of the 
Palace, and is commonly sup- 
posed to have always occupied 


this position — ап assumption ШЫ смок 5 ДЭМ 
supported by Кір'ѕ view of 1708 ЕЧ! 7 USINA 
(here reproduced), which shows 
the screen in this same position. 
Mr. Starkie Gardner contends, 
however, that so important a 
piece of ironwork was never in- 
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A tended for a comparatively 


unimportant place, but rather 
that the screen was designed 
and erected in the original 
Fountain Garden in front of 
the new State Apartments. 
He says: “Тһе Fountain 
Garden was redesigned by 
Daniel Marot, Architecte de 
sa Majesté Britannique, and 
considerably enlarged in 
1699, when Talman was re- 
quired to make estimates for 
lead pipes, 4987 14s, and for 
the outer row of eight ad- 
ditional fountains, and for 
1,442 feet of iron rails to be 
done on both sides the Foun- 
tain Gardens 42,132 165. 
The screen had no place in 
the new design and must 
В Р then have been removed to 
Panel of Screen in Privy Garden, Hampton Court Palace the second position at the 
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end of the Privy Garden, 
with one fountain, which ex- 
tended from the south front қ 
to Ше river. Sutton Nicholls 9297 
engraving of 1695 makes it 
quite clear that it was not in 
the Privy Garden in 1694, 72 
when the Queen died. Тһе 
great gates were not removed 
with the screen, but occupy 
in Kip's view a similar posi- 
tion in the new boundary 
line and still separating the 
two broad walks from their 
eontinuation as avenues in 
the park." The screen con- 
sisted of twelve panels about 
9 feet square, separated by 
pilasters and having gates 
at the center. It was taken 
back to the Fountain Garden in 1736 and after- 
ward fell into a bad state of repair. In 1865 the 
panels were removed to South Kensington and dis- 
tributed to various museums, but ultimately they 
were brought again to Hampton Court and set up in 
the Privy Garden. In the course of these wander- 
ings the ironwork was considerably restored, but the 
general design was preserved, and we may still see 
the actual handwork of Tijou in them. The gates 
on the east front of the palace have experienced no 
such treatment as the screen ; they are in a protected 
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Tijou’s Design for Hampton Court Staircase from Baily Murphy’s “ English and Scottish Ironwork ” 


position and are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. In point of good design and fine execution, 
they must be counted among the very best work 
Tijou ever produced, especially the central pair of 
gates which are magnificently wrought. 

The claim was made that a certain Huntington 
Shaw was the real designer of the Hampton Court 
screen, on the strength of the following inscription 
оп a tomb in the churchyard at Hampton: '' Here 
lieth ye Body of Huntington Shaw of Nottingham 
who died at Hampton Court, the 20th day of Octo- 
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Details from Gate at Clarendon Press, Oxford 


ber 1710 aged 51 years. He was an artist in His 
way, he designed and executed the ornamental Iron 
work at Hampton Court Palace.” This claim, how- 
ever, has been entirely disposed of by Mr. Garra- 
way Rice, who made a searching examination of the 
matter. There is no mention of Huntington Shaw 
in the old Treasury Papers, although the names and 
wages of all the artificers engaged on the works, 
from the great artists, such as Cibber, Gibbons, Ver- 
rio and Laguerre, down to the commonest laborers, 
are frequently mentioned. “ And this suspicion was 
confirmed when among ' A List of Debts in the Office 
of Works in 1701,' preserved in the Record Office, 
an entry was found under the heading of ' Hampton 


Court Gardens,' of ' 41,982 0s 7d due to John Tijou, 
Smith,' the conclusion being that in Tijou we must 
recognize the real author of these magnificent works 
of art." It was this search that, incidentally, led to 
the discovery of Tijou's book of designs which effec- 
tually disposed of the claim made on behalf of Hunt- 
ington Shaw, whilea close inspection of the inscrip- 
tion on the tomb revealed the fact that the last words, 
“ће designed and executed the ornamental Iron 
work at Hampton Court Palace,’’ were a modern 
addition having been done when alterations were 
carried out at the church in 1830. To Tijou is due, 
therefore, all the credit for having designed and fab- 
ricated the Hampton Court ironwork. 
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Housing 


NOTES ON THE SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 


THE NATIONAL HOUSING 


ASSOCIATION — Concluded 


By CHARLES C. MAY 


N the interest of simplification we have taken 
IO some liberties in considering certain papers out- 
side their actual order on the program. Thus, 
Mr. Allen's talk on cheapening the workman's house 
has been reserved to be taken up with other papers 
relating to the individual house and its construction. 
Leading to such consideration, Mr. Magnusson's 
paper on '' What Employers Have Done to House 
Their Employees in the United States ’’ packed into 
small space а tremendous amount of information. 
It presented in condensed form some of the results 
obtained by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
during a year's investigation covering coal, copper, 
and iron mines, steel companies, and the principal 
towns where are located the.great plants for the man- 
ufacture of textiles and explosives. Inall,the inquiry 
covered 213 companies, employing in the aggregate 
very nearly a half million workers. 

He placed the first small beginnings of industrial 
housing as contemporaneous with the rise of the fac- 
tory system ; such beginnings, for example, as are 
marked by the dates 1791, at Paterson, N. J., and 
1820, at Lowell, Mass. 

With all its marvelous progress, town-planning 
has not even yet become the rule in industrial devel- 
opments, though more frequently evidenced among 
factories than in mining settlements. An absence of 
restrictions, the inevitable tendency toward uniform- 
ity, a lack of growing things, and a standardization 
of types are the outstanding characteristics of these 
developments as a whole. 

Classifying the entire number of dwellings consid- 
ered (53,176 in all), it was found that frame con- 
struction predominates, two wooden houses to every 
one of brick, the nearest competitor; four-room 
houses predominate over five and six room at the 
same rate, and the relation is nearly so for single 
houses over double and row or terrace groups. It 
may, perhaps, cause surprise to hear that almost 70 
per cent of all these houses rent for less that $8.00 
per month, but certainly not to know that in only 
two villages were vacant houses to be found. 

Company houses include, of course, many degrees 
of desirability in planning and in provision for sani- 
tary, wholesome living. We can judge somewhat of 
these classifications from the fact that 35 per cent 
of all houses under consideration were quite devoid 
of any modern conveniences ; that 20 per cent had 
none except running water, and that only 1512 per 
cent were fully supplied with water, light, sewer 
connection, toilet, and bath. 

Since the employer's responsibility for his work- 
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men's housing and social condition is more easily 
recognizable in mining companies than in any others, 
it would be expected that they would lead all classes 
of industry in such activities. As a matter of fact, 
they are surpassed by the cotton mills. At the other 
end of the list are the gold mines, though the reason 
is not altogether clear for so extreme a discrepancy 
between this and other sorts of mining. 

In the matter of general costs of industrial devel- 
opments, Mr. Magnusson cited as a fairly typical 
example that of a company which had housed 42 per 
cent of its employees at a cost which was 28 per cent 
of its average annual payrollfor five years. А spe- 
cial case of another development where higher grade 
houses were provided with some architectural varie- 
ties and equipped with modern conveniences, showed 
a complete reversal of these figures — the cost was 
52 per cent and the number housed, 28 per cent. 

Based upon the first case, a rough working rule 
of thumb would state that to house all its employees 
a company must be prepared for an expenditure of 
not less than two-thirds of its annua] payroll. It is 
fair to say, however, that this is probably considera- 
bly below the minimum for present conditions. 

Returns on the company's housing investment 
must be correspondingly variable. They range from 
a maximum of 20 per cent in some southern mining 
communities down to 6 per cent for certain steel 
concerns, the percentages in both cases being gross; 
for eight of the coal companies reported, the aver- 
age gross return was 1l per cent on a total inven- 
tory value of twoand three-fourths millions. Putting 
the several sets of figures together, one sees the re- 
turns varying inversely with relation to provision of 
more than the bare essentials of housing. 

General testimony from the whole list of em- 
ployers brought out as conclusions : that all were 
satisfied with the housing experiment, though on 
somewhat different grounds, and sometimes in spite 
of its being unprofitable; they had satisfied them- 
selves that housing of employees secures better work- 
men, reduces labor turnover, attracts married men 
rather than floaters — that it is, in short, a potent 
factor making for stability in the industrial relation. 

The discussion of this paper drew forth further 
testimony to the universality of this vexed ques- 
tion of '' turnover "іп labor. Mr. Kennedy, of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, stated that 
careful investigation over a year's period had proven 
that the `‘ turnover,'' that is, the shifts in the pay- 
roll, owing to short terms of employment, amounted, 
in this concern employing 15,000 men, to 187 per 
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cent of the total on the payroll. This record is ex- 
ceeded by other companies. Figures were quoted 
showing 40,000 men actually employed in order to 
get a continuing force of 10,000; a steel company 
admitted a shift of one-third of its total staff per 
month. Here is no sign of a loss of labor's mobil- 
ity! Consider, then, the economic loss of such 
turnovers. Тһе steel company quoted, calculates 
that it costs $30 to place and train a man; in another 
class of industry the charge runs from $20 to $80, 
according to the grade of service. Тһе next step 
in investigation, which as yet no one seems to have 
taken, would be to discover what proportion of this 
vast loss could be eliminated by the provision of 
proper housing. This yearly saving, capitalized at 
5 per cent, would, we venture to prophesy, show a 
surprising result as to the amount that might profit- 
ably be invested in the company's housing program. 

During one of the earlier discussions, Mr. Arm- 
strong of Toronto made the assertion that no hous- 
ing in England had yet reached the lowest strata 
of society, except insofar as, by reaching the next 
stratum above, it had relieved the downward pres- 
sure. Considering what we have been wont to think 
of England's achievements in the field of housing, 
such testimony inclines one to brush aside the non- 
essentials and to beg for a statement of the irre- 
ducible minima. For many years we have been 
struggling with this problem, always approaching it 
from the top, and always we have reached, not the 
man we have aimed for, but the one next higher up. 
Now for once, at least, let us approach from the 
bottom and see what may be the result. 

Some such reasoning was the basis upon which 
was built the paper by Mr. Leslie H. Allen of Bos- 
ton. He began by summarizing the prime essentials 
“ of a modern city house ’’ as follows : 

Watertight roof, walls, and floors. 

Bedroom for parents. 

Bedroom for male children, if any. 

Bedroom for female children, if any. 

One or more living rooms for cooking, eating, and 
general day use. 

Private toilet room with sanitary water closet and 
sewer connection. 

Suitable heating arrangements. 

Running water supply fit for drinking. 

Kitchen sink with waste connected to sewer. 

Uninterrupted daylight and ventilation through 
windows in every room. 

A second list embodied features considered essen- 
tial by the American family : 

Cellar. 

Closets. 

Bath tub with running water. 

Window screens. 

Separate parlor. 

Finally were listed those features which all want 
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to provide, and which, as a matter of fact, have been 
provided in most of the recent large scale industrial 
developments. They are: 

Porches and piazzas. 

Lavatory bowls. 

Hot water supply to bath and bowls. 

Window blinds. 

Window shades. 

Dining room separate. 

It will be noted that a cellar is not classed by Mr. 
Allen as a sine qua non, nor does he qualify his stand 
by omitting it for warmer climates only. On this 
point he said: ‘‘ We are told that the family needs a 
cellar for the storage of coal and canned fruit, etc., 
and also that it costs no more after the foundation 
walls are put in to build it than to omit it. In inves- 
tigating the contents of cellars in houses occupied 
by unskilled laborers, I have never found large sup- 
plies of food or fuel. The laborer is too poor to buy 
more than two or three hundred pounds of coal at a 
time, and never lays in stocks of food in advance ; 
instead of this we usually find a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of most unsanitary rubbish and junk which 
is not only undesirable, but constitutes a serious fire 
menace. Statistics show that over 80 per cent of 
dwelling house fires start in the cellar in such rub- 
bish piles as I have described. The argument that 
it costs no more is nearly true, where sand and gravel 
soils are encountered ; but in clay or other hard dig- 
ging the extra cost of digging the cellar mounts up 
considerably. Cellars are not needed for furnaces 
where the tenant cannot afford the fuel for them, but 
derives his heat from his kitchen stove.’’ 

Proceeding with a plea for simplicity and straight- 
forwardness in design, Mr. Allen made the state- 
ment that, ' Any attempt to beautify the elevation 
has to be paid for." We believe that this needs 
some further definition of the term ‘‘ beautify.’’ 
Would not ‘‘embellish’’ be a more exact word? 
We should not then debar as expensive that care for 
proportion, and disposition of void and solid, which, 
be the several elements the plainest of the plain, are 
fundamental in all architectural studies. It was 
probably this idea that Mr. Allen had in mind, for 
he went on to say, '' Where it becomes a question 
of sacrificing necessary floor space or internal con- 
venience for outside embellishment, the tenant, 
were he given a chance to vote, would almost in- 
variably choose the interior necessities rather than 
the external luxuries or the alternative of higher 
rent.” 

This is unquestionably sound, and it is decidedly 
apropos in that it calls direct attention to the con- 
fusion that so often obtains in discussions of this 
problem of the minimum house. Too often the 
alternatives are not between the quaint, idyllic cot- 
tage and the plain, unadorned dwelling; they are 
between the plain, but sanitary and decent dwelling, 
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and nothing at all — that is to say, leaving the low- 
est paid worker to live as heretofore, in squalor. 

Pressing on where logic leads, Mr. Allen made a 
plea for the flat roof, or at least an adequate attempt 
to combine architectural value with its unquestioned 
advantages in cost of construction and upkeep; a 
plea for the terrace type of attached house for the 
low paid worker, in cases where land cost becomes 
a prime factor ; for the provision of four- and five- 
room houses for that minority of families for whom 
the sixth room forms only an added burden ; for a 
small, judicious appropriation for trees and shrubs, 
in order that there may be less discrepancy between 
executed work and the perspective decoy, and for 
the application of sane town-planning principles to 
the selection and treatment of the development site. 

Attention was again directed to the heavy burden 
laid upon low-cost construction by prevalent building 
regulations. This is true of concrete construction 
probably to a greater extent than in other branches, 
but here the unbalanced, almost ludicrous provisions 
of certain localities form a very serious penalty 
against the honest builder. Is it necessary and un- 
avoidable that our whole standard of lawful building 
be based upon the principle of protection against the 
jerry builder and tbe crook? Is there not some way, 
by arranging special inspection provisions, or by 
making the responsibility of the contractor for his 
building a continuing one, that the building laws 
may be newly based upon the assumption of the 
builder's good faith, rather than upon a usually un- 
just assumption of his dishonesty ? 

Mr. Richard A. Dana, Jr., who contributed a 
paper on ''The Best House for the Small Wage 
Earner,’’ is frankly an advocate of the semi-detached, 
or group house. ‘Тһе one-family, free-standing 
house,’’ he says, ‘‘is now too expensive to build, 
heat, and maintain for rentals under $20 a month.’’ 
Mr. Dana, by the way, performed a distinct service 
and, we hope, set a precedent when he thus specifi- 
cally set limits to the scope of his paper. “Оп 
lots 25 feet wide and under," he goes оп, “ Ше 
narrow spaces between these houses are usually 
damp, dirty, and ugly. The houses are frequently 
so close together that the middle of two adjoining 
houses look directly across at each other with no 
decent amount of air or privacy.’’ 

After enumerating the disadvantages of the two- 
family house (one family living over the other), the 
contrasting merits of the two-family, semi-detached 
type were summarized as follows : ‘‘It is more eco- 
nomical to build per family than two one-family 
houses, as the party wall between the two families 
is less expensive than two outside walls, and also 
each house is easier to heat in cold weather. By 
economical planning one chimney and one line of 
plumbing can be arranged for both families '' (as- 
suming that these houses are built for rental rather 
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than for sale). '' By having the scheme only two 
rooms deep, no room looks directly into another 
house, but looks either out toward the street or toward 
the back yard. Each family has three sides of their 
house open to the light and air, so that they do not 
feel shut in. Furthermore, this two-family, semi- 
detached house is much more pleasing in proportion 
than the one-family, as the length is greater than 
the height, and the whole building sits on the ground 
in a comfortable, restful мау.” 

“ Houses in rows, three to eight іп a group, are 
cheaper still to build," he goes on. ““ These com- 
positions of eight houses have great artistic possibil- 
ities on the exterior, especially if the end units are 
treated in a different way from those in the пи е.” 

In commenting on construction, Mr. Dana recom- 
mended omission of all gutters and leaders; use of 
casement instead of double hung windows; low ceil- 
ings, with window heads well up to them ; smooth 
painted plaster finish; narrow trim for doors and 
windows, unmoulded, but with rounded edges; 
standardization of plan into a few types, with va- 
riety gained by grouping and color treatment of the 
exteriors, as well as by different roofing schemes. 

Mr. Dana's plea for standardization was met by 
an almost immediate response in Mr. Conzelman's 
paper on ' Ready Made Нопвев,” which, while in- 
cluding by implication the frame house of that de- 
scription, dealt particularly with standardized houses 
constructed with precast hollow blocks of reinforced 
concrete. His paper was supplemental to that read 
by Mr. Atterbury at last year's conference, dealing 
with the same principle of construction as exempli- 
fied in Mr. Atterbury's experiments and demonstra- 
tions under the auspices of the Sage Foundation. 

The firm of which Mr. Conzelman is a member 
has successfully applied the principle of building 
with precast, factory-made concrete blocks of large 
size to many classes of work, including train sheds, 
elevators, factories, round houses, railway stations, 
etc., but not, up to the present year, to houses. In 
this lies the special significance of the work described 
by Mr. Conzelman. Excepting only the group of 
houses built by Mr. Atterbury in 1913, the develop- 
ment for the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
at Youngstown, Ohio, is the first attempt in house 
building to push to its logical conclusion the princi- 
ples of standardization and wholesale manufacture 
by factory methods. We have had hints of progress 
along these lines in the tremendous improvement 
made in the manufacture of stock doors, windows, 
dressers, etc., but never a bit of help in the erection 
of the constructional shell of the building itself. 

The ideal for the manufacture of these standard- 
ized concrete sections, which weigh up to about six 
tons, involves, of course, a permanent factory plant, 
completely equipped to provide all those advantages 
of continuity and organization which characterize the 
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well managed factory in any line of quantity pro- 
duction. The limiting factor in approaching such 
an ideal for large sized, concrete blocks is transpor- 
tation, and in an increasing degree with the enlarge- 
ment and increased weight of the building unit. For 
the present operations at Youngstown a compromise 
is effected by Ше use of a more or less temporary 
plant, giving, however, an approximation of the 
desired factory conditions. . 

Mr. Conzelman showed slides which were ех- 
tremely interesting both in their portrayal of the 
project as planned on paper and in the beginnings of 
its execution. Mr. Allen, in his own paper, regis- 
tered as his opinion that the excessive cost of 
equipment for casting, handling, and setting would 
prevent the use of precast concrete blocks for work- 
men's houses. Mr. Atterbury and Mr. Conzelman, 
on the other hand, are supremely confident not only 
that it is commercially possible, but that its demon- 
stration will be conclusively effected within the near 
future. “ My conclusion," says Mr. Conzelman, 
“186 based on the experience gained during the last 
ten years in the construction of practically all types 
of reinforced concrete structures, all of which were 
constructed by unit methods. It has been fully 
demonstrated in this work that unit methods can 
more than hold their own in a field where competi- 
tion is very keen. Тһе problems met with in house 
construction are not so difficult as those that have 
been met with and overcome in the commercial 
structures referred to. It therefore follows that if 
housing contracts of sufficient magnitude can be se- 
cured, the construction can be readily accomplished 
by these same methods." Inasmuch as this method 
of construction is far and away the most radical and 
thorough going proposal looking toward application 
of big business methods to small house building, and 
inasmuch as it seems that the principle is now about 
to receive conclusive tests, progress will be watched 
with interest. 

The other form of ready-made house, the frame 
building shipped from the factory in lengths cut to 
fit together like a picture puzzle in three dimen- 
sions —this type of house had its first hearing in a 
housing conference. It has heretofore been the in- 
clination to adopt a patronizing attitude toward the 
concerns that advertise this product, and, in truth, 
many of them have hardly deserved serious consid. 
eration. But while they have been ignored, they 
have grown prodigiously, until now it would seem 
that they must be taken account of. One concern 
has already shipped, set up, and delivered six hun- 
dred of these houses to the English government; 
a repeat order of the same amount is contingent 
only upon shipping facilities. Unquestionably these 
companies are progressive; when transportation 
charges run high, they establish cutting mills all 
over the country; when the need arises, they es- 
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tablish financial connections likewise ; to accommo- 
date the house owner they develop a general form 
of contract to include all the sub-contractors ; and 
finally, perhaps most significant of all, they are 
turning to the architect and to the town planner for 
expert advice, in order that their product may be 
something more than '' Stock Design No. 357-A."' 

Wednesday morning's first section meeting was 
devoted to a symposium on housing famines and 
what several cities have done to cope with them. 
Other papers must be passed without comment or 
quotation, and of those on housing famines we may 
mention only that of Bridgeport, Conn., 

The Bridgeport Housing Company, formed to cope 
with perhaps the most acute of this country's hous- 
ing famines, has already to its credit in this, its 
first year of operation, an apartment building hous- 
ing 39 families, a group of terrace cottages now 
partly occupied and accommodating 139 families — 
these within the city proper, and outside but within 
easy trolley range, two new community groups of 
single family detached houses. These several de- 
velopments are for the higher grade of skilled 
mechanics. 'The corporation has now under con- 
sideration a program for the common laborer, — a 
terrace group of 15-foot units, only 22 feet deep, 
with yard at the rear. A maximum of $16 per 
month would be charged for four rooms and a bath. 

The aim ofthe Bridgeport Housing Company is 
to bring about a condition where mortgage bonds of 
workingmen's homes should be as salable and as 
exchangeable as those of any public service corpora- 
tion or industrial — in other words, to use the words 
of Mr. Ham’s paper, to make them '' liquid capital." 
This he believes practical through a co-operation of 
the manufacturers, public service corporations, and 
the financial interests. His recommendation to the 
National Housing Association is that it '' appoint a 
committee to outline a scheme of financing which 
would be national in its scope, and have for its fun- 
damental purpose, making liquid funds invested in 
the homes of the people.’’ 

Such, in very incomplete and hurried résumé, are 
some of the more salient points of the Chicago Hous- 
ing Conference. We have omitted a description of 
the city-building that has given housing to our new 
national army; we have made no mention of the 
masterly presentation of the Zoning problem by Mr. 
Lawson Purdy; we have not quoted from the splen- 
did speeches by Chicago's representatives upon her 
own housing problems ; nor have we spoken a word 
of appreciation for the kaleidoscopic motor view of 
Chicago's playgrounds, her parks, her boulevards, 
and the general spacious way she does her planning. 
For all these, and many other matters, we must 
make use of the architect's perennial note, ''See 
Future Detail,'' which in this case refers to the forth- 
coming volume of the Proceedings of the Conference. 


The New Buildings at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


AN APPRECIATION OF THEIR ARCHITECTURE 
By GEORGE ELLING 


chusetts Institute of Technology group suffi- 
ces to show that the land was apportioned to 
an educational group on the west and a students' 
group on the east. The bird's-eye view shows how 
the lines of the educational group are to be carried 
along into the students' group to make one composi- 
tion of the whole mass of buildings as seen from the 
Boston water-front. ши 
А light and fine Roman brick is being used with 
limestone trimmings so that there will be no break 
in the color value, and though the scale of the open- 
ings of the students' group naturally produce a 
much finer spotting, towers at certain high points 
are carried up over gateways and at corners of the 
dormitories so that the measure of height in the 
educational group 15 тесаПей. Another strong 
connecting link has been 
obtained by repeating the 
size of the minor order of 
the main court pavilions 
in the façade of the 
Walker Memorial. This 
order is approximately 
30 feet high. Greek Іопіс 
in the pavilions, the order 
has been pleasantly con- 
verted at the Walker 
Memorial into a sort of 
Pompeian Doric. The 
treatment of the Walker 
Memorial frontispiece 
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The first dormitory having been built synony- 
mously with the President’s house, was made to 
form a background to shield the latter froin the fac- 
tories and commercial structures in the rear. Thus 
a pleasing little composition was produced with a 
garden enclosed between the two buildings and 
elevated by high walls above the surrounding grades 
so that passers-by may not see in. The students, 
on the other hand, enjoy glimpses of the garden 
from their windows, and the sentiment of relation- 
ship between the two buildings and the garden 
suggests agreeably the real relationship of the stu- 
dents to the President; for Dr. and Mrs. Maclaurin 
keep closely in touch with them, each student being 
invited several times during the winter to the Presi- 
dent’s house for social evenings. 

The residence was presented to the Institute by 

Mr. Charles A. Stone 
BS Z and Mr. Edwin S. Web- 
x. ster, who have often said 
« that they owed their 
business success to their 
4 training at the Institute. 
The buildings were built 
by their organization at 
cost, and it was of ines- 
timable value to the In- 
stitute to have the benefit 
of the disinterested co- 
operation of two such 
loyal alumni. 
The building seems to 
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will further serve to unify 
the two groups by its 
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be ideal for its purposes. 
Its lines preserve the 
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strongly emphasized 
lower story and subordi- 
nated attic, which is the 
characteristic motif. 
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fine simplicity of the ed- 
ucational buildings, with 
the same motive of com- 
position — а high first 
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story with subordinated windows above. А tower 
room on the flat roof gives the domestic air of 
many of the Italian villas, and at the same time 
harmonizes with the silhouette of the dormitory in 
the background. Boston viewed from the terraced 
roof, or second story windows, particularly at sunset, 
when Beacon Hill glows in reds and violets behind 
the blue water of Back Bay, with the gold dome of 
the State House reflecting the sun like a burning em- 
ber, makes an ever changing panorama of beauty, as 
fine as any town and water subject in the world, not 
even forgetting Whistler's impressions of Venice. 
Тһе arches and towers of the bridge connecting Bos- 
ton with Cambridge are especially effective from this 
pointof view. Bunker Hill monument and the tower 
of the Customs House make fine touches of vertical- 
ity in contrast with the prolonged horizontal lines of 
the masses of houses stretching toward the Back 
Bay district. “The house is planned for the double 
purpose of entertaining students as well as a dwell- 
ing for the President. Connection is made from the 
front door directly with coat rooms in the basement, 
and the stairs are so planned that guests are then 
conducted into a large reception hall. Те spacious 
living room faces south and west, while the dining 
. room is placed at the eastern corner, and the Presi- 
dent's study occupies the space between this and 
the entrance vestibule. А little private entrance is 


effected from the vestibule into the study. The stair 


is a spiral, of graceful proportions ; the living room 
is finished in Italian walnut with a stone mantel and 
beamed ceiling; the reception hall and dining rooms 
are paneled in oak; while the entrance vestibule is of 
Caen stone with stair of Botticino marble. The house 
is completely equipped with modern appliances, 
including electric laundry machines, dumbwaiters, 
and cooking appliances. 

The exterior of this interesting building is unique. 

"The high walls of the elevated garden are re- 
cessed in a semicircle toward the front entrance, 
thus producing a charming air of dignity and ele- 
gance. “he doorway has been treated with just 
the right amount of carving to give it grace and 
refinement. This is characteristic of the whole 
house in fact, with its flat fluted pilasters and lovely 
caps of a Pompeian Corinthian character. Two 
delicate elongated vases surmount the pilasters at 
the sides of the central bay and connect the com- 
position with the tower pavilion on the roof. The 
air of the mansion as a whole expresses a delightful 
balance of sobriety and lightness of touch, held in 
fine reserve, which produces a most pleasing feeling 
on the mind of the careful observer. 

Тһе same spirit is felt in the exterior treatment of 
the dormitories, though the fact that the pilaster and 
column capitals and ornaments are not yet carved, 
leaves something still to be desired; and of course 
one looks forward to iron fences and planting. The 
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grouping of the tower with its columned portico is 
most picturesque and satisfying. Here again the 


‘harmony has been skilfully retained between the 


spirit of the architecture of the educational group, 
so severely classic, and this free and light adaptation 
of classic lines and detail to a building well express- 
ing the character of a home for students. 

In the Walker Memorial one finds a similar 
harmony of architectural style and character, but 
handled with a more robust and monumental feeling, 
as the uses of the building would naturally require. 
One senses at a glance the gymnasium, with its 
large arched windows at the top; the great dining 
hall on the main floor in the center, with its outdoor 
terraces between the recessed spaces of the project- 
ing corner motifs ; and chiefly, of course, the broad 
flight of steps (which Institute students have always 
associated with their social life) —а tradition from the 
Rogers Building in Boston. Here the steps are 
more broad and hospitable, with seats and plat- 
forms, and one pictures many informal gatherings 
of students about the spacious portico. 

This building was taken over by the United States 
service before it was entirely completed, especially 
as regards its interior decoration. Students are quar- 
tered in the gymnasium, and even in the galleries of 
the dining hall, where burlap curtains have been 
hung, therefore no illustration is presented for it 
would not express the final appearance of this room; 
the section shown on Plate 99 indicates its charac- 
ter, however. The furniture is made to fold and 
stack in order that the floor may be cleared for 
dancing, and a wide floor area has been effected 
unencumbered by points of support. The bust of 
General Walker from the Rogers Building has been 
fittingly placed in the monumental mantelpiece at 
the end opposite the entrance. The room is beauti- 
fully lighted from both sides and presents an aspect 
of proportion and character which harmonizes ad- 
mirably with the spirit of Technology. The build- 
ing is of course a carefully worked out organism of 
club rooms for the students, and for the faculty and 
alumni, with attendant dining rooms and kitchen 
accommodations, as well as recreation rooms, bowl- 
ing alleys, squash courts, gymnasium, students' 
committee, and trophy rooms. The Walker Memo- 
rial was erected from contributions of the alumni, 
and when the war is over and Technology settles 
down again to normal conditions, it should prove 
once more how important a factor sane, sober, and 
beautiful architecture may be when fittingly ad- 
justed to the purposes which it is intended to serve. 
These buildings as a whole are a strong fulfilment 
of this ideal, and one impatiently awaits the addi- 
tional dormitories in the spaces between the Walker 
Memorial and the Educational Group to complete 


this picture, surely the most interesting, educational 


ensemble of modern times. 
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Student Housing ас the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


By H. E. KEBBON 


preparation of the architectural plans for the 

new Technology buildings, representatives of 
the Institute visited the foremost colleges and uni- 
versities of this country and prepared detailed re- 
ports of the important educational features found at 
these institutions. At the request of the Alumni 
Committees appointed by the Alumni Association, 
supplementary reports were submitted covering the 
provisions for student welfare found at these same 
universities, embracing both the social centers or 
“Unions” and the student housing systems. А 
wealth of material was thus collected covering the 
following general subjects : 

General floor plans and elevations, cost of con- 
struction, dining facilities, commissary systems 
(waiter or cafeteria service), governing boards (fac- 
ulty or student members or both), charges to stu- 
dents, itemized cost of upkeep, budget, sources and 
amount of income, business systems, number of stu- 
dents accommodated compared to + 
total enrolment, special features, etc. , 7 

From this data charts were pre- © 
pared of both the students’ club- 
houses and dormitories, giving the 
unit cost of construction and space 
alloted per student, cost per stu- 
dent, expense of operation, etc., 
which resulted in a final chart of 
averages reducing this information 
into constants which, when multi- 
plied by the number of students to 
be accommodated, gave a basis for 
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determining the size and cost of the Technology 
requirements. 

This data was supplemented by photographs of 
special features, and the architects of the different 
buildings were freely consulted and gave valuable 
aid in suggesting modifications or changes resulting 
from their experience. 

The schools possessing clubhouses comparable 
with the one contemplated for Technology were the 
University of Pennsylvania, Harvard University, 
Brown University, Ohio State University, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and the University of Toronto. 
Each of these schools contributed at least one im- 
portant element for consideration. The general 
plan of Houston Hall at Pennsylvania was inter- 
esting ; the large dining room, serving also as an 
assembly room at Harvard Union, was а contribu- 
tion; the dining facilities at the University of 
Chicago were full of suggestion, and the cafeteria 
dining service used in some of the Western univer- 
sities led to its adoption at Тесћ- 
nology. 

The various dormitory systems 
offered a wide range to choose from. 
Some of the colleges held to the unit 
housing scheme, each house accom- 
modating from twenty to forty men 
with individual staircases serving 
each; while others were given to the 
hotel arrangement of rooms, opening 
from long corridors in buildings four 
to eight stories high. Тһе ргорог- 
tion of rooms in suites to single 
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rooms was carefully stud- 
ied,as well as the matter 
of sleeping porches and 
toilet accommodations. 

The Pennsylvania dor- 
mitories, together with 
those at Yale, Princeton, 
and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, contributed valuable 
material. 

_ After this mass of infor- 
mation had been carefully 
compiled, as mentioned 
above, many conferences 
were held by the two 
alumni committees: one 
of the Walker Memorial 
Committee, charged with 
the supervision of the 
clubhouse to be erected in 
memory of Technology's 
eminent soldier president, 
General Walker, and the 
other the Student Housing 
Committee having the dormitory problem to solve. 

These committees, after many meetings, presented 
carefully considered reports to the President of the 
Institute, setting forth their recommendations for 
their respective projects, and preliminary plans were 
prepared by William Welles Bosworth, the archi- 
tect, incorporating their suggestions for both build- 
ings. These plans were placed before the Alumni 
Association for comment and after several revisions 
were adopted and the construction was started. 

Тпе Walker Memorial plan and elevations clearly 
indicate the characteristics of the interior arrange- 
ment. Тһе pièce de resistance is the large dining hall 
in the center of the plan accommodating nearly a 
thousand students. The service unanimously chosen 
for providing this large number of men with meals 
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was the cafeteria system, 
although there is in addi- 
tion a smaller dining room 
with Zable d'hote service, 
and a grill room and fac- 
ulty dining room, provided 
with special order cooking. 

The cafeteria service is 
installed to provide for the 
noon meal only, as the 
majority of the students 
do not live near the Insti- 
tute and are only present 
during the middle of the 
day. The main dining 
room may be easily cleared 
of chairs and tables and 
used for dances and other 
forms of entertainment. 
Directly over the dining 
room is the gymnasium, 
expressed exteriorly by the 
large semicircular win- 
dows which provide excel- 
lent lighting. "The remaining rooms are assigned 
to reading or writing, student offices, and the usual 
adjuncts. Directly back of the broad attic, above 
the entrance colonnade four squash racquet courts 
are located. 

The dormitories incorporate the staircase system 
of student houses. The rooms аге so arranged that 
the sleeping rooms are literally porches, unheated 
and open to the weather if desired, but are provided 
with dressing rooms immediately adjacent. These 
are located on the south side of the buildings in 
nearlyall cases. “he single rooms compose the first 
floor plan and the suites, comprising а study, dressing 
room, and sleeping porch, are on the upper floors. 
Fraternity houses are included in the dormitory 
building, occupying the end sections in the two wings. 


View from Charles River Road Looking West Toward Educational Group 
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GENERAL VIEW OF EXTERIOR 
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The Rochester Chamber of Commerce 


CLAUDE BRAGDON AND FOSTER & GADE, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 


T HE Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
Building is the 
three-dimensional embodi- 
ment of an idea. 

This idea finds expres- 
sion in the word ''to- 
gether.’’ 

For good or for ill the 
old ‘‘cellular system ’’ of 
separate rooms for sepa- 
rate functions has been 
boldly and definitely aban- 
doned in favor of a single 
chamber room in which all 
the various activities of 
the organization are car- 


| with its wealth of oak 
paneling and its orna- 
mental plaster ceiling, 
somewhat suggests a Geor- 
gian guildhall, despite its 
modernity in all matters 
pertaining to comfort 
and convenience and the 
complex machinery of 
business. 

Тһе dimensions of this 
room are 63 by 108 feet. 
It is subdivided by two 
rows of piers, making a 
central nave 33 feet wide 
and 24 feet high, and two 


ried on simultaneously. “сайр side aisles about 15 feet 
This great room, open in ады та ы : jet wide. Above these are 
every part to all who enter, î” 7° mezzanines, reached Бу 


silently yet eloquently 
preaches the new business and social morality, '' Live 
openly.’’ It conduces to sociability, to co-operation ; 
it fosters the spirit of true democracy. 

Above this room devoted to the work and daily 
uses of the chamber is an assembly hall capable 
of accommodating one thousand persons for large 
luncheons, formal dinners, meetings, lectures, and 
the like. 

Everything else is subsidiary to these two rooms. 
Their size, proportions, decoration, furnishing, are 
such as to conduce to dignify and beautify the life 
that goes on in them. For such another wedding of 
art and commerce it is necessary to hark back to 
fifteenth century Florence, or to the English guild- 
halls of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Reading Alcove on Main Floof > «С 


two stairways and con- 
nected across Ше ends of the room by means of 
shallow galleries bracketed out from the faces of 
the end walls. 

Up to the height of the gallery rail — a distance 
of about 16 feet — the room is wainscoted entirely 
in white quartered oak of a grayish brown color. 
Above this the walls are of plaster and the ceiling 
a shallow, segmental vault, also of plaster. This 
ceiling is richly but rationally ornamental. That 
is to say the ornament, instead of being meaning- 
lessly applied, forms an integral part either of the 
illuminating or of the ventilating system. 

That half of the central section of the chamber 
room nearest St. Paul street is dedicated to social 
and recreational uses. It is furnished in French wal- 


Conference Room 
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oe Google 


Corner of Lunch Room 
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nut, with comfortable 
chairs and settees uphol- 
stered in blue leather. Two 
double writing desks oc- 
cupy the spaces between 
the front windows, and 
the northeast alcove under 
the mezzanine is fitted up 
as a library, with a fire- 
place, bookcases, magazine 
rack, and easy chairs. 
The corresponding alcove 
on the south, on the corner 
of St. Paul and Mortimer 
streets, is partitioned off 
to form the secretary’s 
private office. The assis- 
tant secretaries occupy a 
space of 45 by 15 feet on 
the south side, separated 
from the main room only 
by a railing. The office 
is directly opposite this, 
on the north side. This 
brings it immediately 
adjacent to the entrance 
and in the very center of things. The bookkeepers 
and telephone operator are here. It is the dispensary 
of information, newspapers, and cigars. 

The entire rear half of the chamber room is de- 
voted to the uses of a restaurant to accommodate the 
daily influx at the luncheon hour. The entire north 
mezzanine is also arranged for the service of meals 


Lighting Fixture of Chamber Room 
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to the various committees 
which meet for lunch, ac- 
cording to a custom long 
established in this organi- 
zation. 

The south mezzanine is 
given over entirely to 
business, being occupied 
by the clerical, steno- 
graphic, and departmental 
forces. 

Directly behind the 
office are the coat and 
toilet rooms, provided with 
the latest and best equip- 
ment, wainscoted with 
structural glass and floored 
with tile. 

The approach from the 
street to the chamber room 
is through a lofty vesti- 
bule completely lined with 
Botticino marble and 
floored with gray Tennes- 
see marble. From it a 
marble stairway 8 feet 
wide ascends to the various floors and communicates 
with marble lined halls. 

Off of one of the two landings of this stairway isa 
conference room for meetings of a private nature. It 
is a low room, lighted only from above, paneled from 
floor to ceiling, like the cabin of a ship. The room 
is beautifully furnished as a memorial to Benjamin 
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Detail of Balcony at Ends of Chamber Room 


F. Chase, Treasurer of the Chamber 
for twenty-two years. 

The assembly room is of the same 
dimensions as the chamber room, but 
being more lofty and without piers or 
columns, it looks larger. The ceiling 
is plaster, richly ornamented. There 
is a 9-foot wainscoting of quartered 
oak, stained dark, and between the 
top of this wainscot and the cornice 
the walls are covered with stone of a 
delicate гозе-ргау color— а manu- 
factured product having valuable 
acoustic properties. А broad gallery 
with a heavy wooden entablature and 
balustrade extends around three sides 
of the room, and on the side opposite 
the entrance is a long, low stage be- 
hind which rises an impressive fron- 
tispiece of wood and green marble, 
having in gold letters on its attic the 
following inscription taken from the 
inaugural address of Jonathan Child, 
the first Mayor of Rochester: 

“Та the intercourse of social life, 
and on all occasions involving the 
interests of our young city, let us 
forget our politics and our party and 
seek only the public good." 
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The frieze of this entablature has the legend, 

“ Commerce carries civilization around Ше угог14.” 

Above the assembly room is a penthouse contain- 
ing the ventilating machinery. Both the chamber 
room and the assembly room are ventilated by 
means of a plenum system, whereby a copious and 
constant supply of fresh washed air is provided and 
the vitiated air exhausted. 

The kitchen occupies the rear of the basement and 
is connected with a serving room on every floor by 
means of six electric automatic. dumbwaiters. Ву 
reason of the fall of the ground toward the river, 
the kitchen receives an abundance of daylight from 
the rear. 

Everything possible has been done to make the 
kitchen the best equipped, most convenient, and 
most sanitary that can be devised. The walls are 
lined with white enameled brick. The floors are of 
composition tile, the ventilation and drainage are 
of the most modern type. In connection with the 
kitchen is a large bakery and ice-cream room. The 
basement also contains cold storage rooms and re- 
frigerators, a help’s dining room, toilet, and coat 
rooms, an office for the steward and one for the 
engineer, besides the heating and power plant. 
There is, of course, a vacuum cleaner and a garbage 
incinerator, and such other mechanical conveniences 
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as go to the equipment of a 
building of this character. 

The exterior of the build- 
ing is a face and not a 
mask. That is to say, it 
acquaints the beholder with 
the interior arrangement 
ata glance. Here are two 
rooms, their length and 
breadth clearly defined, 
and their height also, for 
the water table marks the 
floor of the one and the 
string course and balconies 
that of the other. 

There is nothing mean- 
ingless nor unnecessary 
about the design : one feels 
that it has developed nat- 
urally from the plan; that 
interior necessity deter- 
mined its physiognomy, 
and not the whim or pref- 
erence of the designer for 
a particular style. 

Nor could the building be 
easily mistaken.for some- 
thing other than it is, for it 
has the beauty, sobriety, 
and dignity befitting the 
Chamber of Commerce of 
alargeand prosperouscity. 


expanding civic life and 
augmenting civic con- 
sciousness, but a symbol 
of the far sighted vision of 
those who conceived the 
idea, made that idea pos- 
sible of realization, and 
realized it in a form so 
ponderable and perfect. 

It will interest some to 
know that in this building 
a few of the theories of 
proportion contained in 
“The Beautiful Neces- 
sity '" by one of the archi- 
tects of the structure, 
Claude Bragdon, have been 
given practical applica- 
tion. Also some of the 
motifs contained in '' Pro- 
jective Ornament,” by the 
same author, have been 
worked out in marble, 
glass, and plaster. 

In the great epochs when 
architecture was a living 
art, geometry and number 
were employed not alone 
in the construction of a 
building but in its design 
—for the determination 
of its principal proportions, 
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Тһе scale апа proportions Ў E. all 2 exterior and interior, and 
are noble, the materials Ў а 75 the proportions of its sub- 
rich, — granite, marble, ue Анана Ju y ordinate parts. "The pres- 
and bronze. With these P" яав" ent-day architect appears 
materials time deals leni- Ser š 3 to be content to forego Ше 


ently ; instead of deterio- advantages of this valuable 


rating into shabbiness, the 
building will take on the 
‘“‘ tone of time ” with the 
passing years. There will 
stand, for future genera- 
tions, not only a center of 
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aid to design. Because it 
is simple, perhaps it seems 
to him foolish; but the 
simple things are the vital 
things, and these cannot 
safely be ignored. 
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In architecture, the most fundamental thing is unity. 
Unity is the result of a certain harmony in the rela- 
tionship of parts which convinces the mind through 
the eye. This conviction comes most readily when 
the numerical ratios which express this relationship 
of parts are simple (of quantitatively low numbers), 
for then the eye has little difficulty in resolving them. 

The sister art of music most admirably illustrates 
the close relationship between a harmony which is 
perceived by the senses as beauty and one which is 
perceived by the eye as order, for all of the principal 
consonant musical intervals are expressed by ratios 
of small quantity: 1:2the octave; 2:3 the fifth; 
3:4the fourth; 4 : 5the major third; 5:6 the minor 
third, and so on. 

Applying this principle, the proportions of a 
room, of a facade, of an opening in the wall, to be 
“ musical” should be capable of being expressed 
by simple ratios. Accordingly, in the building un- 
der discussion, the chamber room and the assembly 
room express, in the relation of breadth to length, 
the ratio 3: 5. This ratio also expresses the prin- 
cipal parallelogram of the exterior in its horizontal 
dimensions. The two major vertical divisions of 
the exterior, the height from watertable to the top 
of the belt course at the assembly floor level, and 
thence upward to the cornice, are expressed by the 
ratio 2 : 3. . 

Again in the entrance, Ше total width is to the 
total height as 5 : 7, and the architectural “° frame '' 
is to the width of the opening which it frames as 
2:3. Тһе diagonal of the opening is parallel with 
the diagonal of the large parallelogram whose hori- 
zontal sides are defined by the watertable and the 
facia of the cornice. 

Other ratios are indicated in the accompanying dia- 
grams, and this method of determining proportions 
has been used generally throughout the building. 
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Тһе architecture of the building is of what may be 
called the usual type, conforming in general to the 
current conventions. Otherwise it would fail to ex- 
press the conservative spirit of the organization. 
Yet here and there in the ornament fresh motifs 
have been introduced, developed from the geometry 
of four dimensions and from magic paths in magic 
squares, according to methods described in ‘° Pro- 
jective Ornament." 

For example, the interlace which constitutes the 
plaster grilles throughout the chamber room is really 
a magic line of the magic square of three; developed 
by following with a free hand line, from square to 
square, the numbers in their natural order. The 
centerpieces in the glass ceiling lights are '' tesse- 
тасів”” (hypercubes) in plane projection. Тһе pat- 
tern of the perforated marble panels which cover 
the radiators of the vestibule is suggested by a 
linear design obtained by the symmetrical juxtaposi- 
tion of four hypercubes. 

In studying the design of the building the archi- 
tects made an interesting use of a model which holds 
a suggestion of value for obtaining the complete con- 
ception of a proposed building in its mass and pro- 
portions, and relation in scale to adjoining structures 
before actual construction. The two illustrations 
below show how closely actual conditions of site may 
be approximated. Тһе model was built at scale to 
conform to the contour of the lot, and through a sim- 
ple trick of the photographer's art both the model 
and the site were photographed at the same scale, 
and the photograph of the model inserted in the pho- 
tograph of the site. This produced what was to all 
practical purposes а picture of the completed build- 
ing, as comparison of the two illustrations will show. 
By this simple means the design was studied with 
as much ease and profit as the average architect 
does his building after it has been completed. 


Illustrations of Preliminary Model and Completed Building from Similar Viewpoints 
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The Statler Idea in Hotel Planning and Equipment 


П. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TYPICAL FLOOR. PLAN 


By W. SYDNEY WAGNER 
Of George Ф. Фоя @ Sons, Architects 


Statler idea in hotel planning and equipment, 
that the idea as it is Enown in this country to- 
day, and as exemplified in the plans of the hotel in 
St. Louis, sprang full grown from the mental brow 
of the owner. Тһе Buffalo hotel was Ше embodi- 
ment of certain very definite ideas of Mr. Ellsworth 
M. Statler, based upon a life-long experience and 
study of hotel operation, as to what constituted 
proper hotel service. A study of the plans of 
the succeeding hotels of his company will show 
that each is a clear consecutive chapter in a long 
record of the constant development 
of these first great ruling prin- 
ciples. It will show that in every 
instance the basic ideas were sound, 
and that the development has been 
in the study and correction of the 
details of their application, in their 
ever closer coórdination with the 
architectural principles underlying 
proper planning, construction, and 
decoration, and in their adjustment 
to meet varying local conditions. 
The keystone of the Statler idea 
is Service. It is fully expressed іп 
these few terse sentences from the 
Statler Service Code : 


HOTEL has just one thing to sell. 
That one thing is Service. 


[ = it not be inferred, іп this discussion of Ше 


arrangement of plan, however praiseworthy it may 
be architecturally, if it be essentially at variance 
with this idea, is rejected. 

Toattain this standard of service it was necessary 
to plan for complete coordination of the various parts 
of the hotel, to reduce the number of these parts to 
an essential minimum. and then to simplify and to 
standardize all of the many details of these parts, 
from the greatest to the most minute. 

The Statler idea includes, therefore, as its domi- 
nating characteristic, the two great ideas or princi- 
ples of Simplification and Standardization. 

The essential parts of the hotel 
building can be grouped under five 
heads, as follows: 

1. The Typical Floors, comprising 
the guest bedrooms and parlors. 

2. The Sample Room Floors, com- 
prising the rooms for the display of 
samples and for the accommodation 
of the merchants displaying them. 

3. The Public Floors, comprising 
the public lobbies, dining rooms, and 
other rooms devoted to the general 
use of the public. 

4. The Function Floor, comprising 
the ball rooms and banquet rooms. 

5. The Service Parts, comprising 
the kitchen, mechanical departments, 
and, in short, all of the innumerable 


The Hotel that sells Poor Service is a 

Poor Hotel. ў 

The Hotel that sells Good Service is а 

Good Hotel. 

It is the object of Hotel Statler to sell 

its Guests the VERY BEST SERVICE 

in the world. 

This idea is the ruling one from 
the moment of the conception of 
a new hotel project, and perme- 
ates the policy of construction 
and operation. 

It is the standard by which 
practically every part of the plan 
is measured. If an analysis of 
each of the various parts of the 
plan results in an affirmative 
answer to the question, '' Will | == 
it provide the best service?” | 
then, and then only, is it ac- 
ceptable as a solution of the par- 
ticular problem involved. Any 
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Section, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
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units necessary to supply the service 
to the other four parts, and to provide 
accommodations and service for the 
employees. 

Each of the first four parts men- 
tioned is planned to deliver to 
the guest a certain type of ser- 
vice, supplementing, yet dif- 
fering from, that delivered by 
every other part. It cannot 
deliver the best service unless 
it is planned as a complete 
unit, with its boundaries well 
defined, and not merging with 
those of any other part. 

This does not apply to the 
service parts as a whole, for 
its various units, functioning 
everywhere, will be found 
throughout the building. 

A glance at the vertical 
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section of the St. Louis hotel will show clearly to 
what an extent this definition of parts is expressed 
in the Statler hotels. Here will be found the first 
great example of the idea of Simplification. Іп con- 
trast with the usual hotel plans, where one is bewil- 
dered by a maze of jumbled units, floors at various 
levels, and a chaos of pipe spaces, here each of the 
four essential parts is contained complete in one or 
more floors. 

This section 
shows several sig- 
nificant changes in 
the interrelation of 
these parts from 
that of the earlier 
hotels. Here the 
female-helps' dor- 
mitory floor has 
been placed direct- 
ly over the two 
floors containing 
the public parts, 
and under the 
main shaft of the 
building formed by the sample room and typical floors. 
In the earlier hotels it had been the practice to place 
this dormitory floor at the top of the building directly 
beneath the roof. 

The advantages of the change are many and, after 
discovery, obvious. It acts as a '' buffer ’’ floor be- 
tweenthe two partsofthehouse. Itserves the double 
purpose of dormitory and pipe space, as under its 
ceiling are located the various large trunk lines of 
plumbing, drainage, steam, and vacuum piping, ven- 
tilation ducts, and electric wiring, formerly placed in 
а five-foot-deep pipe space above the ceilings of the 
public rooms. "The present arrangement permits of 
the more economical installation and repair of these 
lines ; the danger of leakage and consequent damage 
to the costly decorations below is minimized, as not 
only will the waterproof cement floor of the dormi- 


Typical Floor Plan, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Esenwein & Johnson, Architects 


tories hold the water longer, but the fact that this 
floor is constantly occupied will ensure instant detec- 
tion, alarm, and quick repair. 

The height of the building, as is now usual in most 
cities, is limited by law, so the saving of height inci- 
dent to this arrangement of combined pipe space and 
dormitory floor permits of each typical floor being a 
little higher from floor to ceiling, and receiving better 
light and air. 

Тће typical floor 
is the largest sin- 
gle unit of the 
building, and as 
rooms constitute 
the most essential 
feature of any hotel 
plan, it is also the 
most important 
unit. Nowhere is 
the expression of 
the Statler idea 
more in evidence, 
more clean cut and 
characteristic than 
in the planning and equipment of these floors. Here 
will be found the greatest number of examples of the 
trinity of Service, Simplification, and Standardization. 

An examination of the comparative typical floor 
plans of the four hotels will show the development of 
these ideas from the time of their first expression in 
the Buffalo hotel to their latest in St. Louis. 

In the first hotel the passenger elevators were sep- 
arated from the service elevators, but in all of the 
later buildings these two units were combined in one 
bank, as it was found that this combination provided 
better service to the guest through being more con- 
venient for the employees. It brought all of the 
overhead traction elevator machinery under one roof 
and one control. Оп the ground floor it facilitated 
the service of the correlated departments of the front 
office, porter, and bell captain. 
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Typical Floor Plan, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio 
Geo. B. Post & Sons, Architects 


After а study of many hotel plans it is apparent 
that it has been the usual practice in planning the 
typical floor, after the general arrangement of the 
elevators, corridors, and wings had been determined, 
to devote exhaustive study to the location of the 


structural steel columns. 
Then, and then only, 
would the architect be- 
gin to adjust and fit the 
bedrooms and bathrooms 
around thesteel columns, 
for all the world like a 
poor tailor fitting a suit 
of clothes. "The result, 
as in the case of the suit, 
is usually disappointing. 

In the planning of the 
hotels under discussion, 
this process was re- 
versed. The rooms and 
bathrooms were planned 
in standardized double 
units to conform to re- 
quirements of service, 
and the spacings of the 
structural steel columns 


and floor beams were сп so planned as to become 

part and servant of this standard arrangement. 
This may have involved the use of a few additional 

pounds of steel. But what was the resulting gain? 


A standardized 
unit, comprising not 
only the bedrooms 
and bathrooms, but 
also the very struc- 
ture of the building 
itself, was obtained. 

Great simplifica- 
tion in the details of 
this unit was then pos- 
sible. The economy 
affected by the elimi- 
nation of the many 
odd corners and 
patches of furring 
which were an inevi- 
table consequence of 
the old method of 
column dodging alone 
more than balanced 
the cost of the extra 
weight of steel. 

More rooms per 
floor were secured 
through the saving 
of space and the 
greater compactness 
of the unit. 
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Typical Floor Plan, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
Geo. B. Post & Sons and Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Associated Architects 


ble to use 


Typical Floor Plan, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
Geo. B. Post & Sons, Architects 
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The architectural expression of the hotel, always 
a difficult problem, was now greatly simplified. The 
frantic juggling of the often irreconcilable exterior 
and interior conditions, resulting from the old arbi- 
trary method of steel design, became unnecessary, 


as now the steel struc- 
ture assumed its legiti- 
mate place in the scheme 
of architectural design. 

The writer knows 
whereof he speaks in 
this matter, for he has 
struggled with both 
methods, and the old one 
was simply Sherman’s 
definition of war ! 

The typical floor plan 
of the St. Louis hotel 
is the latest, and conse- 
quently the best expres- 
sion of the development 
of this standardized unit, 
and in this respect it is 
approached by no other 
hotel in the country. 
This plan shows also 


the development of the Statler idea of a bathroom 
to every room; here even the parlors of the corner 
suites are supplied with bathrooms, making it possi- 

e-parlors as bedrooms if it should be 


desired. 

Comparison of the 
plans will show also 
the gradual adoption 
of the inside bath- 
room, until in the 
latest house all of 
them are inside, with 
the exception of those 
of the two parlor 
suites. 

There has always 
been much discussion 
of the relative merits 
of the inside and the 
outside bathroom. 

In operation it has 
been clearly demon- 
strated that in this 
type of hotel the well 
ventilated inside 
bathroom is far supe- 
пог to the outside 
one. In the ventila- 
tion of the former the 
air is always passing 
from the bedroom by 
means of a small 
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space left between Ше bottom of Ше bathroom door 
and its задаје, through the bathroom and into the 
ventilation shaft by means of a register opening in 
the bathroom wall. ! 

This current of air сап always Бе maintained рові- 
tive, whereas in an outside bathroom pressure of 
air from an open window 
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from the bedroom, and giving more wall space and 
the possibilities of better furniture arrangement in 
the bedroom. 

The bathrooms are divided into two types, —tub 
baths for the higher priced street rooms and shower 
baths for the lower priced court rooms. Each of 


therein will often reverse this = 
current and force the bath- 
room odors into the bedroom. 


PUBLIC CORRIDOR, 


а common vent and pipe shaft 


The two outside bathrooms 
of the parlor suites were pro- 
vided to meet the occasional 
demand for this type of bath- 
room—a demand made, by 
the way, more often by women 
than by men. 

Another significant develop- 
ment has been the abandon- 
ment of the arrangement of 
the double bathroom unit 
placed éctween rooms, as shown 
in Scheme A, and typified in the Buffalo plan, and 
the general adoption of the double unit placed at the 
back of the bedrooms and between them and the 
corridor, as shown in Scheme B. The Scheme А 
arrangement is now used only where property or 
planning conditions make it 


Scheme A 
Double Bathroom Unit Between Guest Rooms 


between them. This shaft is 
always at least two feet wide 
and contains all of the main 
lines of hot and cold water 
supply, drainage, steam, ice 
water, and other piping. It 
serves also as the bathroom 
ventilation shaft, being con- 
nected with a common plenum 
space under the roof. 

The bathroom fixtures are 
so placed along the wall of 
this shaft that instant access can be obtained to 
their several systems of branch piping by means of a 
hinged medicine cabinet and mirror frame located 
above the wash basin and opening into the shaft. 

The radiators in the two bathrooms, as well as 
those in the two corresponding 


these types has been stand- 


ardized into a typical unit con- 
sisting of two bathrooms with 
yon 


necessary to secure the nar- 
rower building wing obtaina- 
ble by its use. 

The reasons for this adap- 
tion of Scheme B are many. 

By its use the greatest num- 
ber of rooms per floor can be 
obtained, always an essential 
requirement where the height 
of the building and the area of 
the property are both limited. 
Any desired number of these 
bedrooms can be thrown ez 
suite, whereas, with the for- 
mer bathroom arrangement, 
the number was limited to two. 


PUBLIC 


CORRIDOR 


bedrooms, are placed on the 
one system of steam line in 
‘this shaft. The bathroom ra- 
diator is tucked away out of 
sight under the wash basin, 
while that in the room is lo- 
cated in the corner adjacent to 
the shaft. 

It can readily be seen that 
this grouping of four radiators 
on one steam line, in place of 
two as in ordinary practice, 
effects a great economy of in- 
stallation and maintenance in 
a large hotel. 

Endless criticism has been 


Its use results in a wider Scheme B directed against this innova- 
building wing, always more Double вае оета € Rootss and tion of placing the radiator 


economical in construction be- 

cause a minimum amount of exterior wall per bed- 
room is thus secured, and because, in a high build- 
ing, less steel for wind bracing is required owing to 
the wing’s greater stability. 

The small vestibule between the corridor and the 
bedroom, created by the Scheme B arrangement, is 
valuable as a transitional entrance to the room, act- 
ing as a buffer between the guest and the noises and 
light of the public corridor at night. In it can be 
placed the doors to the bathroom and the clothes 
closet, thus screening the entrance to the bathroom 


Google 


against an inside wall, yer 
tests in the hotels have shown that, with thermo- 
static temperature control, there is no appreciable 
difference in result between this method and the 
one of placing the radiator under the window. 
Many hotels do not provide heat in the bathroom, 
yet it must be of obvious importance, in these days 
of the all-year-round outdoor sleeping porch, that a 
guest, after having slept with his window wide open 
through the night, should be enabled to jump from 
his bed into a warm bathroom. 
As evidence of the universal application of the 
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ruling principle of Service, the reproduction in these 
pages of the detail drawings of the standardized 
bathroom equipment should prove far more effective 
than many words. The “running ice water іп 
every room” idea, however, is worthy of special 
comment, as it is one which has been in use for years 
in the Statler hotels, 
but the importance 
of which is only now 
beginning to be rec- 
ognized by others. 
Yet its advantages 
over the old methods 
of delivering this par- 
ticular service to the 
guest cannot be ques- 
tioned. The water is 
at hand at the very 
moment the guest de- 
sires it, besides re- 
lieving him at the 
same time, of the ir- 
ritating necessity of 
giving the bellboy a 
disproportionate tip 
in return for this 
small service. True, . 
it does lack the anodynous advantages of '' the clink 
of the ice in the pitcher, as the boy comes down the 
пай.” 

This is but one of Ше many ideas of Service, each 
one small in itself, yet in their totality forming the 
major portion of what is known as the ''Statler 
Idea.’’ 

Allow me to digress for a moment from the sub- 
ject proper of this discussion to mention a few of 


Detailed View of Typical Bathroom in Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
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them which have been widely commented upon. 

The first that comes to mind is such an obvious 
one that it recalls the story of the man who ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, I could have thought of that my- 
self!’’ It is the revolutionary idea of placing the 
keyhole in the door адоге the doorknob instead of 
below it, where it had 
nestled for centuries. 
There is no need to 
enlarge upon the 
many advantages of 
this simple idea. 

Then there is the 
idea of enlarging 
the space between the 
bottom of the corridor 
door and its saddle 
enough to permit of 
sliding under the 
door a copy of the 
morning paper, with 
the compliments of 
the hotel printed on 
itsface. And finally, 
I must mention the 
classic Statler pin 
cushion found upon 
the dresser of every room, and holding a full supply 
of first-aid material in the form of needles, thread, 
pins, and buttons of various sizes and uses. 

'These few instances are indicative of the constant 
efforts to give the guest ever a fuller measure of 
service and to realize the ideal of a complete hotel ; 
it is their expression throughout the plan, equip- 
ment, and furnishing which make these hotels 
worthy of special study. 
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Detail of Fittings for Barber Shop Lavatories and Guests' Baths, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Emergency Construction 


ROOF TRUSSES IN WIND TUNNEL BUILDING, 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


ernment and large corporations manufacturing 
munitions and other war necessities is bring- 
ing forth many expedients in the matter of construc- 
tion that hold a great deal of interest for architects. 
Many of these buildings, which must be erected 
rapidly, would be seriously hampered in their con- 
struction because of the difñculty of obtaining and 
transporting the usual building materials were it not 
` for the manner in which architects and engineers 
have turned to the use of accessible local materials. 
An interesting example of this 15 seen in the Wind 
Tunnel Building recently erected for use in con- 
nection with the Aviation School at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Cambridge, Mass. This 
building is entirely of frame construction, 55 feet 
wide, 150 feet long, and about 42 feet high. Be- 
cause of the purposes of the building, the interior 
is without partitions or floors, save for a single 
dividing partition in the center of the long side. 
The roof, shown in detail in the accompanying 
drawing, is similar in contour to that adopted for 
aviation hangars and is supported by eleven trusses 


Te emergency building program of the Gov- 


which in their construction show unique handling. 
No timber larger than 2 by 12 plank was used, and 
the complete truss, including the vertical posts, was 
built upon the ground and then raised into place. 
The posts consist of four 2 by 12 inch plank, cut at 
the top to conform to the first slope of the roof, and 
filled in at intervals with pieces of timber to insure 
rigidity. The two planks making up the horizontal 


. members fit in between the members of the posts ; 


the diagonals are the innermost planks, and all verti- 
cal pieces are on the outside. In building the trusses, 
after the different members had been cut to size, the 
various parts were laid on the ground in their rela- 
tive order and toe nailed together, and when all had 
been assembled, were bolted at the intersections, 
plank splices being used at the points of bearing. 

When it is considered that it would be necessary 
to wait at least two weeks for gusset plates or other 
steel parts needed, if usual methods had been fol- 
lowed, and that the only material used was 2-inch 
hard pine, planking, and 1⁄2 and %-inch bolts readily 
obtainable in any market, the saving of time in the 
erection of the building can be appreciated. 
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EDITORIAL СОММЕМТ 


OW, if ever, is Ше time when all architects, 
as well as all local and national societies of 
architects, should be using every effort to adjust 
themselves to the trend of the times. Few of the 
other professions are so intimately affected by chang- 
ing conditions in the building world. None is more 
vitally necessary to the welfare of genera] business, 
and it is every architect's duty to prove this. 

War conditions develop situations so far remote 
from peace times that many of the business world 
are slow to awake to a full realization of the needs 
and possibilities of the times. Architects in partic- 
ular seem reluctant to grasp opportunities at their door 
until after some one else walks off with the prize. 

Why does not the architectural profession assert 
itself and demand its place in the sun? Why do 
architects sit with folded hands while engineers as- 
sume the architectural development of the country ? 
Why are so many of the Government buildings 
erected under the supervision and from the plans of 
men who are not practising architects? "Why do 
private corporations employ engineers to execute 
commissions which could be much better done by 
architects? Why do legislative bodies discount the 
value of architects' services and minimize the im- 
portance of an architect's judgment ? 

When the profession awakes to a realization that 
these questions are real and not hypothetical; when 
each architect sincerely endeavors to realize the point 
of view which the questions represent, then, and not 
until then, will the answer be found, and a new spirit 
pervade the ranks. 

The answer is in the attitude of architects toward 
the business world. They feel, perhaps justly, that 
their profession forbids any tendency to commercial- 
ize their art. Sound as such a theory may be, there 
is not one of the profession who realizes present 
conditions who does not deprecate the fact that archi- 
tects are losing commissions which legitimately be- 
long to them. Nor will this fact be changed so long 
as existing conditions remain in force. 

We believe in architecture as a profession. We 
believe in the dignity inherent in anything which 
works to the betterment of the world and its people. 
We also believe that the profession represents such a 
wealth of mental development, such a record of mar- 
velous achievement, not only in the realm of pure art, 
but also in the construction and engineering fields, 
that its abilities should be recognized. 

'The world's greatest engineering feats were ac- 
complished by architects. “he precedents from 
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which the engineers derive their inspirations were 
developed by architects. Unfortunately, however, 
architects have lost the confidence of the world as 
to their ability to initiate big projects and have been 
relegated to the esthetic side of construction devel- 
opments, when in the opinion of the business man 
such extravagance can be condoned. This is not 
right, and architects should see that it is corrected. 

Unquestionably the results obtained by some— not 
architects — who have designed and built structures 
аге not 50: good as might have been produced by а 
trained architect. They may satisfy the practical 
requirements; they may please the taste of the 
owner; they do not, however, offer so clear, coher- 
ent, artistic, or well constructed a solution of the 
problem as though built under the supervision of a 
competent trained architect. 

“ Trained architect '' embraces the knowledge of 
many subjects, and unfortunately there are too few 
who meet this standard. The majority of architects are 
carefully trained in design and general construction, 
but neglect to learn the intimate details of the other 
phases of building work. Аз a result, the experts 
whom architects are accustomed to consult sooner or 
later hire their own architectural draftsmen and as- 
sume the designing of buildings themselves. 

The architects alone are to blame. They have 
allowed these conditions to c: `> 1-35out through their 
lack of interest in the developments of the day. 
Now, of all time, however, must they assume a new 
attitude. History is being made not only by the 
armed artisans of war, but also by the unarmed arti- 
sans of peaceful pursuits. New ideas are coming to 
the fore every day, and only by being in touch with 
the situation can architects keep up with progress. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL Еоком will make every effort 
to keep its readers informed of what is transpiring in 
the architectural field, — the emergency building pro- 
gram of the Government, —the part architects are 
taking in it, —the new construction methods that 
are being evolved through the scarcity of steel 
and the difficulties of transporting materials. These 
factors are influencing building construction to such 
an extent that during the course of the war many 
expedients will be adopted that will find permanent 
use and with which all will need to be conversant. 
Absorb all possible information regarding new ideas 
and new developments ; then when peace comes, and 
with it a tidal wave of building operations, all who 
are qualified will be able to pick up important com- 
missions without waste of time. 
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